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“Gone With the Wind” is now on 
exhibition all over the country ex- 
cept in Chicago, where the fans are 
still enjoying the pleasures of an- 
ticipation, thanks to good old Bala- 
ban & Katz service. 
v 
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Congress is expected to consider 
a number of bills restricting radio 
advertising. They are opposed to 
broadcasts which advertise any- 
thing but Congressmen. 

- 2 

Procter & Gamble will continue to 
advertise in behalf of the laundries 
this year, but wants to be remem- 
bered in case the housewives insist 
on doing their washing at home. 
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“If Mary only knew,” hints Mum. 
“It seems a small thing—” 

It’s a small thing to look for, a 
big thing to find. 
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“Clever girl! All her skin gets 
Camay’s gentle care!” 

Do they mean she washes behind 
her ears? 
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Times have changed. They are 
sending publishers to jail for mis- 
representing circulation figures, 
whereas not so many years ago that 
was usually classified as good, clean 
fun. 


a ae 


FTC reviewers had most trou- 
ble last year analyzing the glamor 
copy of the cosmetics advertisers. 
Seems as if the boys in Washing- 
ton simply haven’t any imagina- 
tion. 


vgs? 


Chrysler had more dealers at the 
end of its labor trouble than it had 
at the beginning. Regardless of 
strikes, they knew the 1940 cars 
would make a hit. 
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What’s become of the old-fash- 
ioned advertiser who used to paint 
this message on all the barns in the 
county: “Beware of Imitations’’? 


- ow 


“Marketers Learn How Salesmen 
Spend Their Time.” 

That’s more than a lot of sales 
executives have been able to find 
out in a life-time of observation. 

v v J 

Good news that is pushing the 
war and politics right off the front 
pages of the Miami newspapers re- 
ports the horrors of zero tempera- 
tures in the frozen North. 
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Lee Grissom, the fancy left- | 
handed pitcher of the Cincinnati 
Reds, has been traded to the New 
York Yankees. Those generous | 


to show that in spite of everything | 
they can still love their enemies. 


Copy Cus. 
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‘|| 
people in the Queen City just want | 


at 


Westinghouse Seeks 
15% Increase in 
Appliance Sales 


New York, Jan. 4.—Anticipating 
an increased realization on the part 
of the public of the ease, efficiency 
and economy of “electrical living,” 
which is expected to be translated 
into a sales climb of at least 15 per 
cent in the household appliance 
field in this year, the merchandising 
division of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company today revealed de- 
tails of a heavily augmented adver- 
tising program for 1940. Plans out- 
lined today bore out reports given 
dealers recently of bigger advertis- 
ing budgets for this year. 

The increased appropriation, ac- 


cording to Roger H. Bolin, advertis- | 


ing and sales promotion manager, 
applies to refrigerators, ranges, 
roasters and irons. Newspaper, 
magazine, business paper and mo- 
tion picture budgets have all been 
enlarged, he revealed. 


Plan Separate Drives 


Newspaper copy announcing the 
new refrigerator line will 
later this month in about 100 key 
cities. The budget for this phase 
of the 1940 program has been in- 
creased 45 per cent. The magazine 
appropriation has been boosted 50 
per cent over last year. 

Magazine copy, Mr. Bolin de- 
clared, is designed to do a broad 
brand preference building job. In- 
dividual campaigns aimed at this 
objective are scheduled for refrig- 

(Continued on Page 45) 


| CONSUMER MOVEMENT: 
No. | PROBLEM IN 1940 


ONVINCED that the growth of an 
articulate consumer body poses 
vital problems for business in gen- 
eral and advertisers in particular, 
ADVERTISING AGE begins, with | 
this issue, a consumer movement | 
project which will be developed 
during 1940 in an attempt to ferret 
out practical causes and cures. 


— 


The first part of this project 
| appears on pages 23 to 28. It 
traces the growth of the movement 
and brings the picture up to date. 
Succeeding issues will analyze busi- 
ness’ approach to the problem and 
seek to develop a course of action. 


Comments on the initial presen- 
tation and suggestions for the future 
will be welcomed by ADVERTISING 
AGE. 


Increased Budgets, Expanded 
Promotion Set as 1940 Pattern 


TESTIMONIAL 


break | 


Agencies Report 
Appropriations Up 
for First Quarter 


Majority Optimistic 
Spite of Uncertainty 
World Outlook 


New York, Jan. 4.—Optimism 
based on actual results obtained in | 
1939, particularly in the last half, 
| but tempered by a realization of the 
increasing gravity of the world 
situation, governs the thinking of 
the country’s advertising agencies 
as they begin a new year and de- 
cade. Higher advertising appro- 
priations are the rule, but many 


in 


in 


International Cellucotton Products Com- 


pany is increasing its promotional | emphasizing the necessity of mobil- 
push on the new Delsey toilet tissue with ity to meet any 
magazine copy of the type shown here. new develop- 

Lord & Thomas has the account. 


ments which 
might arise over- 
night. 

This viewpoint 
is exemplified by 
a prediction 


Servel Aims for 
Replacement Units 
in 1940 Campaign \ Soften yo 


New York, Jan. 4.—An ambitious | of N. W. Ayer & 
attempt to tap the huge automatic|Son, Philadel- 
refrigerator replacement market! phia. Mr. Batten 
will be launched next month by|said that on the 


TL ay 


Servel, Inc., maker of Electrolux | basis of present H. A. Batten 
| gas refrigerators, William Reynolds, | commitments, 
| advertising manager, told Apvertis-| there should be no serious inter- 


ING AGE today. The campaign is) ruption of advertising activity dur- 


| the direct outcome of a market sur-| ing the first three or four months | 
| vey in 14 cities conducted for the of 1940. 
company by Batten, Barton, Dur-| “Beyond that point,” he com- 


stine & Osborn, agency for the ac- | 

| count, which was said to indicate a 
growing preference for gas refrig- 
| eration on the part of replacement 
| prospects. 

Servel will wage a _ two-edged 
magazine drive with one series of 
insertions consisting of large space 
picture sequence copy and the other 
of small space cartoon copy. 

Full pages in seven leading maga- 
zines will alternate with quarter 
pages in an attempt to gain greate 

(Continued on Page 4) 


mented, “if various external factors 
affecting business improve, it 
probable that a reasonably high 
level of advertising activity can be 
maintained throughout the year.” 
One favorable development, Mr. 
Batten believes, is the “smoking out 
of influences behind the campaign 
of business persecution, exposing 
the real motives of many profes- 
sional critics.” This will result, he 
thinks, in a better public under- 
r| standing and appreciation of 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Last Minute News Flashes 
‘Bulova Budget Soars Above $2,000,000 Mark 


| New York, Jan. 5.—John B. Ballard, president of Bulova Watch 
Company, revealed today that the 1940 advertising appropriation will be 
increased 25 per cent to total more than $2,000,000. 
not only for Bulova but for the jewelry industry as well. 
to time signals over 175 radio stations the company will 
paper and magazine schedules. Biow Company is the 


In addition 
also use news- 
agency 


Cudahy Starts Heavy Push for Puritan Ham 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—A new coast to coast campaign in behalf of Puritan 
ham will be launched Jan. 
papers in key markets and radio and posters in several localities con- 
tributing to the heaviest schedule the company has ever 


sponsored. Copy 


| keynote of the promotion. 


will feature the ham’s “juice cured” flavor. Like fruit, the sales mes- 
sage will assert, the “flavor’s in the juice.” Erwin, Wasey & Co., is in 
charge 

-Wheatena Cultivates Eastern, Western Markets 

Rahway, N. J., Jan. 5.—A campaign in newspapers along the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the far West has been started by Wheatena Corporation, 
employing 200-line copy twice weekly. The schedule will run until the 


end of April. The cereal’s nutritional value 


Compton 


as 


food is the 
agency 


a “build-up” 
Advertising is the 


agency heads report that clients are | 


the | 


This is a new high | 


12 by Cudahy Packing Company with news- | 


Advertisers, Agencies 
Express Optimism Over 
Year's Prospects 


| New York, Jan. 4.—Jaunty, and 
in some cases jubilant as the result 
| of a year which started tamely 
‘enough but performed something 
jakin to a miracle before its close, 
many of the country’s largest ad- 
vertisers are preparing to press 
itheir advantage with every promo- 
| tion weapon at their command dur- 
|}ing 1940, ADVERTISING AGE was in- 
[formed this week. 

Typical, with its note of extreme 
confidence, was the expression of 
Gordon Cole, advertising manager 
j}of Cannon Mills, Inc. Mr. Cole ex- 
| pl: lined that his company has 
s|inereased its appropriation for five 
consecutive years, coming through 
with flying colors in each case. 
Commenting that Cannon has not 
yet learned the meaning of “depres- 
sion,” Mr. Cole said that another 
15 per cent has been added to the 
1940 appropriation in behalf of 
Cannon towels and sheets. 

Schenley Products Company did 
all right in 1939, Milton J. Nau- 
heim, executive vice-president, ine: 
dicated today. He expects further 
improvement .in 1940, -when -the 
usual heavy volame of advertisitig 
will be accompanied by “a stabili- 
zation of prices and merchandising 
practices in the liquor industry.” 
While looking forgivingly on the 
wild price fluctuations and costly 
merchandising experiments of the 
|past, he expressed a hope for 
|sounder practices in the future. 


Demand for Quality 


J. W. Hubbell, advertising man- 
ager, Simmons Company, also is 
serene about 1940 prospects. While 
Simmons sales exceeded those of 
1938 by a wide margin, the adver- 
tised lines, representing top quality 
|merchandise, made the _ largest 
gains, ranging from 22 to 77 per 
cent. Since this is contrary to the 
| orm in the furniture industry, 
Simmons will direct its 1940 copy 
toward preserving and accentuat- 
ing this condition. 

The war, dismaying spectacle for 
| the majority, will react to the ben- 
(Continued on Page 50) 


California's Own 
‘Food, Drug Act 
Goes Into Effect 


Cal., Jan. 4.—Pat- 
terned after the new federal law, 
California’s new food and drug 
act became effective Jan. 1, its ap- 
j|parent chief result being to make 
the state as well as the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration a police- 
man to judge the accuracy of ad- 
vertised claims. 


Sacramento, 


Like the federal act, the new 
tate law prohibits advertising of 
any product as a specific for many 


different 
holism, blood poisoning, 
tis, heart disease, 
infection, cancer, 
diseases, diabetes 
ure, carbuncles, 
and epilepsy. 


diseases, alco- 
appendici- 
pneumonia, sinus 
tumors, venereal 
, high blood pres- 


paralysis, goitre 


including 


Drugs which contain opiates must “a 
be labeled: “Warning May be 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Imperial Paper 
Reveals Plans for 
Agaressive Drive 


Injects Note of Modern- 
ity in Decorative Mer- 
chandising 


New York, Jan. 4.—Climaxing a 
seven-year drive to take wallpaper 
merchandising out of the “cracker- 
barrel” stage and place it firmly in 
the ranks of trade marked, nation- 
ally advertised products, Imperial 
Paper and Color Corporation will 
launch its most aggressive cam- 
paign to date this spring. 

Lively new patterns, full-page 
color advertisements in an extended 
list of women’s magazines and a 
variety of dealer aids, will highlight 
the effort, which is hinged on a 
steadily rising sales curve of the 
company and a general return to 
fashion of wallpaper. 

As in recent years, the washabil- 
ity of Imperial papers will be one 


of the major items stressed in the 


[ -— 


campaign, with fastness of color an- 
other important selling point. The 
observation that “two-thirds of 
your home is wall space,” and the 
suggestion that “it can do more to 
create harmony and charm than 
anything else in your home,” will 
again be an integral part of the 
company’s message. 


Feature “Domestic Dramas” 


While samples of current wall- 
paper patterns will dominate the 


new series of advertisements, 
sprightly copy of the “domestic 
drama” type, generously spotted 
with colorful little illustrations, 


will be employed. A typical inser- 
tion cites the household discord 
that arises when a husband becomes 
dissatisfied with the appearance of 
a room and attempts to remedy the 
difficulty by endless moving of fur- 
niture. The breach is healed when 
the wife reads an Imperial adver- 
tisement and learns that the diffi- 
culty is caused not by the furniture 
but by the walls. 

While Imperial is not the larg- 
est manufacturer of wallpaper, it 
claims credit for many of the mer- 
chandising innovations in its field 
which have brought order into what 
was formerly a chaotic trade situa- 
tion. Before the introduction of the 
Imperial silver label on its products 


and the inauguration of promotion 
| on a national basis, wallpaper was | 
purchased solely on design and| 
price. 

An educational campaign, in 
which 55,000 paper hangers were 
reached personally and shown the 
benefits of using and recommend- 
ing a washable,  trade-marked 
paper, has been fruitful. Many 
dealers who used to carry a few 
patterns of each of seven or eight 
manufacturers, now promote the 
complete Imperial line exclusively. 

Another merchandising aid—ad- 
vanced by the company, is the Jean 
McLain home decoration service— 
which provides women with infor- 
mation on matters of drapes, rugs 
and covers and their relation to 
wallpaper. Imperial has also given 
considerable attention to dealer pro- 
motion. A floor merchandiser, 
holding a complete set of pattern 
samples, is outstanding. The re- 
sults of the company’s work among 
distributors is evidenced by the fact 
that the latter spend about $150,000 
annually in newspaper advertising 
of Imperial Washable wallpapers on 
their own initiative. 

The spring campaign will break 
in the spring issues of the follow- 
ing magazines: American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, House Beautiful, 


You can't afford 
to stand still 


and neither can we. Already contracts for space in 


order to 


lo buy. 


advertise 


200 Kast Ontario St.. Chicago. Ill. « 


1940 have been received from more than a score of 
advertisers who have been using Popular Mechanics 
for thirty years or longer. Naturally, these renewals 
give us a glow of satisfaction. They indicate a sound 
publishing policy over many years. But 
afford to stand still. We cultivate new business in 


—ee 
progre SS. 


In 1939, a total of 4199 advertisers used Classified 
and Display space in Popular Mechanics. Of these, 
35206 used Classified and 673 used Display. 

Among the 673 users of Display, 378 carried on 
from 1938. There were 112 back after being out at 
least a year and 183 had never advertised in Popular 
Mechanics before. No. we didn’t stand still in 1939, 
Nor did these new advertisers who added the Popular 
Mechanics man market of over half a million sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers of a twenty-five cent 
magazine. 

Don’t stand still in 1940. You can’t afford to, when 
you can tell your sales story to this proven market 
in pages at less than a dollar and a half per thousand 


to men with both the inclination and the means 


Specific data relating to the product you want to 


and sell 


New York « 


we cant 


are yours for the asking. 


POPULAR/ SWECHANICS 


Detroit e 


SAVANTS HOLD THE PROMOTION SPOTLIGHT 


CLIFTON FADIMAN «. 


“INFORMATION, PLEASE". 


2 FRANKLIN P ADAMS 
~e 


& 


Journal, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. J. M. Mathes is the agency. 


Mrs. Ayers Promoted 


Mrs. Helen Slater Ayers has been 
appointed head of the publicity de- 
partment of L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark department store. Mrs. 
Ayers, formerly with Warwick & 
Legler, New York, succeeds Miss 
Nan Findlow, who becomes senior 
copy writer for the men’s store and 
children’s and domestic divisions. 


Skillman to “Index” 


Edwin F. Skillman has joined 
the Bulletin Index, weekly news 
magazine of Pittsburgh, as assistant 
to the publisher. He has held a 
number of publishing posts in New 
York, where he was an officer of 
the Association of Advertising Men. 


Adds Guymon “Herald” 


Southwest Dailies has been ap- 
pointed national representative of 


Columbus 


the Panhandle Herald, evening 
|}paper of Guymon, Okla., effective 
|Jan. 10. Southwest Dailies now 
|represents 19 Oklahoma dailies. 

| 


‘Mullins Heads Branch 


fice of Ruthrauff & Ryan. He was 
vice-president of the Pacific Na- 
tional Advertising Agency, Seattle. 

Francis G. Mullins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Seattle of- 


|Named for Autosan 


Horton-Noyes Company, Provi- 
dence, has been appointed to direct 
| the advertising of the Autosan Ma- 
| chine division of Colt’s Patent Arms 
| Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 


|Meyer Expands List 
| Jerry Meyer, New York trade 
|}paper representative, has added 
| Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Dallas, to his list. 
| 


@ 3 — Levant 
sensumndpate ee — 15° 
One of the outstanding success stories of 1939 was the sensational popularity 
achieved by Canada Dry for its "Information Please" radio program. The fea- 
ture was effectively merchandised in other media. One of the magazine inser- 
tions is recalled here. 
House & Garden, Ladies’ Home 


Feud Between 
Blackwell Papers 
Again in Court 


Newkirk, Okla., Jan. 3.—Charg- 
ing that a cease and desist order is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1935 has failed to prevent its 
contemporary from circulating de- 
famatory allegations and accepting 
advertising at rates below those 
provided by its card, the Blackwell 
Tribune Publishing Company last 
week filed a suit against the Black- 
well Journal Publishing Company 
asking damages of $1,000,000. 

Named as defendants are Lew H. 
Wentz, Ponca City oil man; Carl B. 
Haun, president of the Journal; E. 
M. McIntyre, former publisher; Phil 
McMullen, general manager, and 
Lyman D. Cook. 

The Tribune’s petition charged 
that the defendants entered into a 
“malicious alliance’ to drive the 
morning newspaper out of business, 
of which accepting advertising at 
cut rates was but one. 


Lehman Shifted 

Alan D. Lehman has been trans- 
ferred from the Buffalo to the 
Cleveland office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. He will con- 
tinue to contact American Stove 
Company and General Electric 
Company. 


Shellman with Selz 


Norman C. Shellman has joined 
the new business department of 
Lawrence H. Selz Organization, 
Chicago publicity counsel. He was 
formerly advertising manager of 
Victor Adding Machine Company 
and prior to that was in the Chi- 
cago office of Good Housekeeping. 
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Films Gained Favor 
as Sales Tool 
for Advertisers in '39 


Technicolor Reports In- 
crease of 233°, in Com- 
mercial Motion Pictures 


New York, Jan. 4.. 
of the most pronounced develop- 
ments in advertising during 1939 
was the increased realization by ad- 
vertisers of the possibilities in com- 
mercial films. 


Perhaps one 


Although statistics as to the 
amount of money spent in this me- 
dium during the past year are not 


available, a number of advertisers 
used films for the first time in 1939 
and several confirmed users ex- 
panded their operations in this line. 

Such major advertising names as 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Shell Oil Company, National Carbon 
Company, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company of 


| Mtg. Company, R. J. Reynolds To- 

bacco Company, Lever Brothers 
| Company, Pepsi-Cola Company, 
|General Motors Corporation, Ford 
| Motor Company, Campbell Soup 
Company, Coca-Cola Company and 
Kellogg Company were among those 
to unveil films of one sort or an- 
other last vear. 


the movie medium in 1939. Several 
companies gained their first experi- 


tures with which to tell their story 
to fair-goers. 

All three types of commercial 
films, including institutional, direct 
selling and sales training movies, 
were used widely. Distribution of 
each picture varied in accordance 
with the purpose for which each 
was designed, some having been 
built for use as regular theater fare 
and others for showing before more 
limited groups of club women, em- 
ployes or business prospects. 


30 Color Pictures Filmed 


One of the noteworthy develop- 
ments of the year was the increased 
number of color films made for ad- 
vertising purposes. Technicolor Mo- 
tion Picture Corporation, producer 
of all major movies in color, re- 


The two world fairs supplied a| 
partial reason for the heavy use of | 


ence in this field by producing pic- | 


ported an increase of 233 per cent | 


| produced under its auspices in 1939, 
as compared with the previous year. 
Thirty Technicolor pictures were 
filmed in the past year, with each 
series of playlets counted only as a 
single production. Besides 10 series 
of playlets, 20 longer pictures rang- 
ing from one-reel cartoons to fea- 
ture length offerings were made in 
Technicolor during 1939. 


U. S. Active, Too 


A wide range of products were 
promoted by these 1939 color films. 
Included were Alexander Smith 
rugs, Shell oil, Rice Krispies, Chev- 
rolet, Ford and Pontiac cars, Camel 
cigarettes, Nabisco products, Frigi- 
daire, Coca-Cola, Saraka laxative, 
Campbell soup, Rinso soap and 
Eveready batteries. 

The United States Government, 
no newcomer to the film field, was 
also a Technicolor user in 1939. The 
Department of Agriculture produced 
“Highways of History,” and the 
Federal Housing Administration re- 
leased two one-reel movies. 

Brief cartoon films, patterned 
after Walt Disney’s highly success- 
ful short subjects, enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. Lever Brothers, 
whose only previous experience in 
the film field had been a single 
British picture, produced a series of 


California, Westinghouse Electric &| in the number of advertising films| Rinso comic playlets. 
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Merchants report sales fat 
of anything they'd ever ex- 
Retail linage reached —jarger 
All of which was only 
in the city’s history, and in 
“better than seasonal” 
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Peabody & Co., many other 
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heights. 
Troy's going to be a “bonus” mar- body 
ket throughout this year. Lights 
now blaze nightly in the United 
States Arsenal. the nation’s chief big major n 


THE TROY 


gun plant. 
cramped for space to handle peak 
production orders, are moving into 
quarters, 
that better planning by local manu- 
facturers is 
business 


“Bonus” is the word for Troy in 


Newspapers, the city’s sole dailies, 


coverage at only 12c per line makes 
Troy New York State’s lowest cost 


J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


(From The Troy 
Times Record, Dec. 21. 
1939.) 
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The advent of a new year afforded Bowes 
"Seal Fast'' Corporation, Indianapolis, 
an opportunity to tell a convincing story 
of American business in newspaper copy. 


Servel Aims for 
Replacement Units 
in 1940 Campaign 


(Continued from Page 1) 
frequency of appearance than has 
been achieved previously. Tying in 
closely with the magazine phase of 
the drive, dealers will be supplied 
newspaper mats which resemble the 
magazine copy in subject matter, 
intended for use directly after the 
magazine insertions appear. 

The basic selling points of low 
operating cost, noiselessness and 
absence of moving parts will be 
deftly woven into copy by depicting 
the experiences of a girl reporter, 
who interviews home owners in an 
effort to find out what they want in 
the way of a refrigerator. State- 
ments of individuals actually inter- 
viewed in the survey are featured in 
the page copy. 


Tie in With AGA Drive 


Mr. Reynolds revealed that the 
new campaign ties in with the ag- 
gressive sales drive on gas refrig- 
erators which will be sponsored this 
year by the American Gas Associa- 
tion refrigeration committee, which 
has adopted a slogan of “Life be- 
gins in °40 for gas refrigeration.” 
The committee will conduct four 
gas refrigerator selling campaigns 
in which gas utilities and their 
salesmen will compete for prizes. 

Copy will break in the February 
or March issues of American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, Household, Liberty, 
Life and The Saturday Evening 
Post. A number of builders’ and 
architects’ magazines will also be 
used. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, is in charge of 
the campaign. 


Hazard Gets Bantam 


Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed to 
handle advertising of the Bantam 
Bearings Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., effective Feb. 1. General busi- 
ness papers, and trade and indus- 
trial publications will be used for 
the company’s standard and custom- 
built ball, straight and tapered 
roller bearings. 


Dresses of 


Girls in the Ads 
Become Reality 


Boston, Jan. 4.—Advertising will! 
vie with Hollywood and Paris as 
the souree of feminine styles, as 
the result of an ingenious plan de- 
veloped by Hubrite Informa! 
Frocks, Inc., for its “Joyce Hubrite” 
line. The frocks of the svelte girls 
who have long wandered through 
the pages of magazines, undoubt- 
edly arousing the envy of women 
everywhere, have been created by 
the dress manufacturer and made 
available to department stores with 
advertising tracing their origin. 

Copy now: beginning to bloom in 
newspapers throughout the country 
features the smart garb worn by the 
Maxwell House girl, the Canada 
Dry girl, the Life-Saver girl, the 
Studebaker girl, the Gruen Watch 
girl, and the United Airlines girl. 
The original illustration, plus a de- 
scription of the dress as made a 
reality by Hubrite, is used. 


Glamor Girl Dresses 


Copy also gives credit to the mag- 
azines in which the dresses were 
first seen. The line is introduced 
as “Exciting new ad dress girls by 
Joyce Hubrite; worn by America’s 
glamour girls in the big magazine 
ads!”” Copy continues: 

“Like to look like the smart girl 
smiling out of the Studebaker ad? 
Love the style the Gruen Girl’s 
wearing? Here are the self-same 
dresses seen on the girls in the ads 
—a series of six important new 
styles featured in America’s fore- 
most advertisements. As seen in 
Mademoiselle, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, New Yorker, Time, You.” 

Additional prestige for the orig- 
inal advertisers is created by em- 
ployment of their slogans, the dress 
of the Maxwell House Girl, for in- 
stance, being described as “Good to 
the last drop.” Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, handles the 
Hubrite account. 


“Commercial Appeal” Has 
Big Centennial Issue 


Celebrating its 100th anniversary 
with a special centennial edition 
Jan. 1, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal published a 328-page issue, 
containing 34,800 inches of advertis- 
ing, or more than 487,000 lines. The 
issue is believed to be the largest 
ever published by any newspaper 


on a weekday, and possibly the 
largest ever published, including 
Sunday. 


The entire issue was black and 
white run of paper, and a special 
edition on wear-resistant stock was 
run off for libraries, chambers of 
commerce, and other’ reference 
sources. The regular daily issue 
carried a single copy price of 50 
cents. 


Lydiard Joins Sanger 

Keith B. Lydiard, formerly ac- 
count executive of Fred Glen Small, 
New York, and previously in the 
advertising department of Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, New York, has 
been named account manager of 
Alan B. Sanger, New York indus- 
trial agency. Mr. Lydiard is first 
vice-president of the Technical 
Publicity Association. 


CBS Promotes Gittinger 


William C. Gittinger, for the past 
five years sales manager of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has 
been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. Before joining 
CBS in 1933, he was an advertising 
executive of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company, New York. 
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DOUBLE ACL: 


ior your Advertising ! 


ADVERTISING AGE $ 


Vital facts bearing on Double Action for the 


1940 sales program of any volume business 


The SOCIAL REGISTER 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


4 partial list of Important Advertisers in The American Weekly 


ey COURSE the people with incomes of $5,000 


and over are worth-while customers to have. 


That’s why businessmen should know —as 
authoritatively established by Dr. Daniel Starch 
after a full year’s readership check —that The 
American Weekly reaches more families in such 
income brackets than any other magazine. 


And it is also a fact—on the authority of two 
studies* recently completed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment — that in 1935-36, one of the best busi- 
ness periods in the past decade, only 793,801 
families had incomes of $5,000 and over... only 
6.050.000 had incomes of $2,000 and over. 


So, to get double action from advertising today. 
it is necessary to advertise in a magazine that 
reaches more of all kinds of people — more 
people in all income levels —and that’s 
The American Weekly comes in. 


where 


Where The Weekly gets its Power 
What's behind the great power of The American 
Weekly to interest readers? .. . The answer is — 
an editorial formula broader than that of any 
other magazine in the world. 


It is not primarily a fiction magazine — not primarily a 
service book — not primarily a picture book — though it 


contains fiction. service articles, pictures. 


It is first of all a magazine dealing with real facts about real 
people — their loves and hates, 
their fears and ambitions — as 


And again — from the Dr. Starch readership study — it de- 
velops that more than 14,600,000 adult men and women 
go through The American Weekly regularly from cover to 
cover — and read it with an intensity unequaled in the pub- 
lication field. 


Further, more people in every income bracket read this 
mighty magazine than read any other . . . What's the result? 


Double!—Any Way You Check 
There are 6,050,000 families* with incomes of over $2.000, 
And The American Weekly goes to more than half of them 
almost double the number reached by any other magazine. 


19,000,000 families* have incomes of less than $2,000. And 
The American Weekly goes to 3! million of them — more 
than double the number reached by any other magazine. 


More than that — The American Weekly is read by double 
the number of families in cities in all population groups, 
from those with more than 1,500,000 residents down to 
those with only 2,500 and almost double the number in 


communities of under 2.500. 


r 
That's what is meant by double action from advertising in 


The American Weekly 


And, just for good measure, it gives the double wallop of a 
giant page in color —twice the size of a conventional maga- 


zine page — for less than 's cent 


per family reached. 


expressed in editorial features Aus 
based on romance, history, arche- 
ology, religion, science, inven- 
tion, medicine. 


‘age / 
“2  Cock-A-Doodle-Doo: 
Publication advertising im general showed a decided 
uptrend in 1939 and The American Weekly wae one of 
the leaders in volume of increased linage and revenue in 
the 12 months of last year over the same period in 1934 


How's that for winning friends 
and interesting people in buying 
what manufacturers have to sell? 


Comeumer Incomes in U.S. — Neon Ketel Families Ont 


EAMERICAN 


| 
| 
| 
during 1937, 1938 and 1939 
| 
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American Cranberry Exchange 
American Tobacco Co., The 
Amer. Turpentine Farmers Assn. 
Anheuser-Busch, In 
Armour & Company 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co 
Babbitt, Inc., B. T 
Bauer & Black 
Borden Co., The 
Bourjois Sales Corp 
Brazil Nut Association 
Bristol-Myers Co 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp, 
California Fruit Growers Exch 
California Packing Corp 
California Walnut Growers Assn 
Campana Sales Co 
Canned Pea Marketing Co-op 
Canning Peach Advisory Board 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Charis Corp. 
Chrysler Corporation 
Chrysler 
Dodge Bros. 
Plymouth 
Clorox Chemial Co 
Coca-Cola ( ompany, The 
( olgate Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Concentrated Super Suds 
Halo Shampoo 
Palmolive Soap 
Columbia Pictures Corp 
Congoleum: Nairn In 
Corn Products Kefining Lo, 
Corning Glass Works 
Cream of Wheat orp 
Cudahy Packing Co 
Davis Company, R. B 
Dearborn Supply Company 
Demuth & Co., Wm 
Dennison Mfg. Company 
Doubleday, In Nelson 
Drackett Products Ce Ihe 
Edison General blectr 
Company, Inc 
Elgin National Watch ¢ 
Federal Life & Casualty Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Fitch Co. The F. W 
Florida Citrus Commission 
Ford Motor Company 
Franco-American Spaghetti 
Frank & Co., Inc... S. M 


Frigidaire Corporation 


Appliance 


General Electric Co 
General Foods ¢ orp 
Jell-O 
Minute Tapioca 


Leneral Mills, In 


Bisquick 
sold Medal Flour 
Kix 

General Motors ( orp 
Buick 
{ he vrolet 


Fisher Body 

Oldsmobile 

Pontiac 
Glover Co., Inc., H. Clay 
Great Atlantic & Pacifi. Tea Co 
Hecker Products Ce rp 
Heinz Co., H. J 


Jergens Co., The Andrew 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Company 
Kraft Cheese Company 

Kraft Cheeses 

Miracle Whip Salad Dressing 
Lady Esther Company 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
Lane Bryant 
Lever Bros. Co. 

Lux Soap and Flakes 

Spry 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lorillard Co., Inc., P. 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., lw 
Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. 
Maybelline Co., The 
Mentholatum Company 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
National Biscuit Co. 

Premium Crackers 

Ritz Crackers 

Shredded Wheat 
National Radio Institute 
Norge Division, Borg- Warner Corp 
Norwegian Canners Assn 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., The 
Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau 
Pan American Coflee Bureau 
Paramount Pictures Corp. 
Park & Tilford 
Parker Pen Co., The 
Penick & Ford (Ltd.) In 
Pennzoil Co., The 
Pepsodent Co., The 
Perfection Stove Company 
Plough, bux 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corp. 
Procter & Gamble Co., The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 

America 
Pullman Company, The 
Pure Milk Cheese Co. 
Quaker Oats ( ompany, The 
Ralston Purina Co 
Resinol Chemical Co. 


Reynolds Tobacco Company, R. J. 


Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc 
Royal Typewriter Company, In 
Schering Corp 
Schick Dry Shaver, Ine 
Scholl Mfg. Company 
Scott Paper Company 
Sheaffer Pen Co., W. A. 
Simoniz Company 
Smith Brothers 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Products, Ine. 

Bayer Aspirin 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Swift & Company 
lea Bureau, Ine 
lide Water Associated Oi) Co 
20th Century Fox Film Corp 
Union Oil Co. of California 
United Artists Corp. 
Lnited States Rubber Co, 
Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc 
Wander Co., The 
Warner Bros, lictures, Inc 


Warren Corp., Northam 4 
Hormel & Co., Geo. A , “a 
» Weceo Products ( ompany 

Pere - _ .* On se ‘ Wesson Oi! & Snowdrift Sales ¢ : 
ucson Motor Ver Lompany Western Auto Suppl 
rculation Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., In Westinghouse Ekecric & Mig. Co ) 
in the i SP Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Inc., The Willys-Overland Motors, In: 
International Cellucotton Prod. Co. Wise & Co., William H. | 
lodent Chemical Co ung, In NF 

What $18,000 buys . re 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” a ‘ 

in The American Weekly © 
A full page in color more than twice the size of any other magazine 
page in the world Over six and a half million families at a cost 
of less than \) cent per family the attention of the entire family | 
instead of a single buving factor 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Paimouve Brow Cunaco 5S Wisrnnor Square. Bostos Arcane Bune, St. Lours Enisos Brox 


Los Ancetes | 


Heanet Bine . San Prascteceo Gesenat Morors Bune. Deraorr Hassa Bine.. Crevetarxo 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Plan New England 
and Empire State 
Newspaper Meet 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 4.—A 
joint conference between the New 
York State Dailies Advertising 


Managers Bureau and the New Eng- | 


land Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation will be held at the Kimball 
Hotel here, Feb. 19-20. 

J. Maxim Ryder, of the Spring- 
field Newspapers, 
the meeting, which is scheduled to 
feature several outstanding speak- 
ers, a series of round table discus- 
sions, and advertising exhibits. 

The general committee planning 
the event, comprising the officers of 
the New England group, includes 
Rudy M. Hennick, Waterbury Re- 
publican and American, president; 
Arthur T. Brush, Manchester 


is chairman of | 


Union-Leader, vice-president; 


Henry M. Healy, Holyoke Tran- 
script-Telegram, secretary - treas- 
urer. 


The executive committee, which 
is also active in arranging for the 
affair, consists of Miles F. P. Dalli- 
son, Lowell Courier Citizen and 
Evening Leader; William J. Mur- 
phy, Rutland Herald; William J. 
Page, Haverhill Gazette; I. R. Van 
Aurmen, Pawtucket Times; and 
William F. Wright, Milford Daily 
News. 


Plans Whisky Drive 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, will use 16 national 
magazines and newspapers in 110 


cities during the next three months 
in a campaign for Johnnie Walker 
Scotch whisky. Insertions in busi- 
ness papers and outdoor displays 
will supplement the drive. J. M. 
Mathes, New York, is the agency. 


and 


Jennings, Kearns Win 
Kastor Promotions 


W. H. Kearns 


R. G. Jennings 


Robert G. Jennings and William 
H. Kearns have been appointed 
vice-presidents of H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Advertising Company. 

Mr. Jennings is in charge of radio, 
while Mr. Kearns is account execu- 
tive for Teel, the Procter & Gamble 
Company liquid dentifrice. 


"...brought more answers... 


than any advertisement. 


new YoR* 


eeein any other newspape 


or magazine... 


'B. W. Bloom Promoted 
by Hearst Newspapers 


Benjamin W. Bloom, circulation 
director of The American Weekly, 
and Puck, The Comic Weekly, has 
been given the additional responsi- 
bility of general circulation director 
of Hearst Newspapers. He _ suc- 
ceeds Howard W. Stodghill, who re- 
signed following the sale of the At- 
lanta Georgian and Sunday Ameri- 
can, of which papers he was the 
publisher. 

Mr. Bloom has been in the Hearst 
organization for 21 years. He came 
to New York last July after 10 
years as circulation director of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 
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C. R. Baines Elected 


Col. C. Robert Baines, vice-presi- 
dent for the past six years of Ad- 
vertising Distributors of America, 
\Inec., New York, has been elected 
| president, succeeding John B. Barry, 
|who resigned to join Alco Gravure 
| Corporation, New York. 


$326,756. 


Journal. 
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More Than 100 Designs 
Reproduced in Book 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has just published 
“Design and Decoration,” a book 
containing over 100 usable design: 
for advertising artists. Paul Car- 
lyle and Guy Oring are the artists 
whose designs are reproduced. 

Text is by Herbert S. Richland, 
Peck Advertising Agency, New 
York. The same authors collabo- 
rated in producing three other ad- 
vertising art books. 


Lieb Succeeds 
Krentel with BBDO 


Joseph C. Lieb has been ap- 
pointed space buyer of the Chicago 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. He succeeds Kenneth A. 
Krentel, who has resigned to join 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. Lieb, who was _ formerly 
space buyer, has been an account 
executive more recently. 


and why not! 


Wall Street Journal subscribers have 
annual incomes averaging $22,321. 
Their personal wealth averages 


Whatever your line of business, if you 
wish to attract wealthy, influential cus- 
tomers, here they are. Win them at low 
cost by advertising in The Wall Street 


86°% of all subscribers to The Wall Street Journal read it in 
their offices at their desks. Executives do most of their im- 
portant buying, business and personal, between 9 and 5 
when they read The Wall Street Journal. There’s where your 
advertising should persuade and sell them. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
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The 1939 retail sales volume of Maricopa County, Arizona, of which Phoenix 
is the center, will exceed that of 1938 by TWO MILLION dollars! Sales for 


39 will also soar $43,000,000 over 1933 and will come within 98.6% of 
equalling the all-time high of 1929. These conservative estimates, made by 


trained business analysts through a study of tax, census and other available 
data, are further proved by the latest U. S. Chamber of Commerce business 
ae ae oa map which shows the larger portion of Arizona doing business ABOVE a year 
ago. They also bring to sharp attention the truism — if you want to make 


sales, advertise where sales are being made! 


SEROADCASTIN 


The ABC of Radio In Arizona! 


au GAZETTE ~ Geo 


- BOB HALL, National Advertising &CresmerCo. § @ —— Representatives—Paul H. Raymer Company 
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Sure They Gotta Eat 


Every once in a while a food man interrupts our story 
about reaching the people with purchasing power. 
‘‘Poor people have stomachs, too’’, he points out. 
‘*They gotta eat something!” 


Sure, they gotta eat. But not necessarily what you 
have for sale. The picture shows a typical store in one 
of the areas where The Washington Post's circulation 
is not concentrated. How much Crisco or Spry will 
you sell to this store’s customers? How much Land 
O’Lakes butter? Or Cudahy’s Puritan Ham? Or 
Jelke’s Margarine? Or Brookfield Eggs? Or Peter Pan 
Salmon? 


This store is not a hand-picked example. There are 
scores like it in Washington, and thousands of families 
who buy from these stores. It’s because The Post con- 
centrates on the other families, whose diets are not 
confined to neck bones and fat back, that The Post has 
made such amazing progress in food advertising, the 
biggest gains in retail grocery linage in 1939 of any 
Washington paper. 


n post 


HOME MORNING NEW 


OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. GEORGE D. CLOSE, INC 


Budget Increase 
Follows Formfit's 


15% Gain in Sales 


Glamor Outlook Good 
as Company Maps Plans 
for New Drive 


(Picture on Page 51) 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The business of 
making women more glamorous 
from the skin out is good and is 
expected to be even better in 1940. 
This was indicated here today in 
the announcement made by Walter 
Lowy, vice-president of the Form- 
fit Company, of a 25 per cent sales 
gain for 1939 and a 20 per cent 
increase in the company’s 1940 
budget. 

A substantial portion of this in- 
creased budget, Mr. Lowy said, will 
be devoted to a special campaign on 
a new brassiere, titled Life, with 
copy on this promotion to run ex- 
clusively in Life magazine. 

In presenting the new brassiere, 
which incidentally, is triplets—Day- 
Life, Night-Life and Sports-Life— 
the company has followed its estab- 
lished practice of giving a name to 
each of its products. In this in- 
stance, selection of the title and of 
the promotion medium were si- 
multaneous, due to an unexpected 
call on Mr. Lowy by a Life repre- 
sentative. Copy for the brassiere 
will break Feb. 26 in full page 
space, to be followed by four sub- 
sequent advertisements in smaller 
size. 

Mr. Lowy emphasized, however, 
that Formfit will continue to devote 
major advertising attention to the 
features with which it has scored 
so successfully in 1939; the tieup 
with Madame Schiaparelli, Paris 
couturiere, and the “scissors sil- 
houette.” 

The regular schedule for 1940 in- 
cludes 72 newspapers and six maga- 
zines. Each paper will receive 
| between four and six black and 
white insertions up till June 6, and 
39 newspapers of the 72 are on the 
schedule for two rotogravure in- 
sertions each. 

Magazines on the list include 
Harper’s Bazaar, Mademoiselle, The 
New Yorker, Photoplay, Vogue and 
| Woman’s Home Companion. 


Copy Style Altered 


Copy style has been altered to 
| some extent from 1939 technique. 
| It will emphasize the liquid, flowing 
figure line available to users of 
Formfit foundations. Illustrative 
posure will carry out this theme 
|in portraying the feminine form in 
| gracefully curved poses. Even the 
| type for the copy will follow this 
trend, through a photographic proc- 
ess giving it an elliptical style. 
Formfit will continue to make 
full use of potency of Madame 
| Schiaparelli’s name and of her en- 
| dorse ment of the Formfit line. The 
| « ‘scissors silhouette,’ identified as 
the resemblance to the ideal femi- 
| nine figure given by a pair of in- 
| verted scissors, will also continue 
| to represent the company’s version 
| of proper style, in contrast to a 
| tightly corseted waist design 
some foundations. 

Quite obviously, the company be- 
| lieves in the use of foundation gar- 
ments, but not in the “steel corset” 


variety which popped up some | 


months ago. In recent months Form- 


NEW YEAR SPIRIT 


Meany Me Pond 


cc Rite 8 Sortary 


Henry M. Reed, chairman of the board, 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, used this picture of 
a family group against the Liberty Bell, 
along with copy emphasizing the impor- 
tant services given by plumbing and 
heating contractors toward better life, 
as his annual New Year's message. It 
appeared in magazines and newspapers. 


fit has taken space in business pa- 
pers covering that field to “view 
with alarm” a trend toward this 
type of corset that was worn 40 
years ago. Formfit, having refused 
to make such a foundation, believes 
that this type of garment is on the 
way out after its momentary flurry. 


Roto Linage for 
November Up 10% 
in National Field 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—Rotogravure 
linage totaled 987,636 in November, 
Kimberly - Clark Corporation re- 
ported today. This was a decline 
of 90,628 lines or 8.4 per cent from 
the November, 1938, total of 1,078,- 
264. 

A substantial decrease in local 
linage was responsible for the de- 
cline in the total. Local rotogravure 
totaled 398,967 lines as compared 
with 543,385 in 1938, a drop of 26.6 
per cent. 

National linage increased 10 per 
icent, the 1939 total being 588,669 as 
compared with 534,879 in Novem- 
| ber, 1938. Of the total, 126,657 lines 
were in color and 860,979 in mono- 
tone. 


Gets Martha-Maid 


| Ralph Heineman Advertising 
| Agency, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising of the 
|Martha-Maid Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of lingerie and paja- 
mas. Glamour and Vogue will be 
used in the initial campaign 


Joins “Push Plan” 


A. E. Schwarz has joined Belnap 
& Thompson, Inc., Chicago, origi- 
nator of the “Push Plan” for en- 
thusing salesmen. Mr. Schwarz has 
been with Bryant Heater Company. 
Cleveland. 


Bremer Shifts _ 


Lawrence H. Bremer has joined 
Financial World, New York, in 
charge of financial advertising. He 
was formerly advertising manage) 
of Investment Dealers Digest, New 
| York. 


al Agency for Andy Boy 

D’Arrigo Bros., packer of And) 
| Boy celery, broccoli and other prod- 
jucts, have appointed Badger & 
3rowning, Boston, to handle its ad- 
vertising. Radio and newspape: 
will be used. 


THIS “BUILT-IN” REPLY 


Write 


mOEPT. D. + 19 WEST 21st STREET 


“BROUGHT HOME THE BACON” FOR 


ot Samples NOW! 
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and sponsor’s ‘‘new experience’’ 


ups sales 30% above former peak 


® Denver's Stokes Canning Company cast its 
lot with KLZ for the first time in 1939. Radio 
advertising was admittedly “a new experi- 
ence.” The addition of KLZ was the only 
change in Stokes’ advertising program from 
previous years. Yet by November lst Stokes’ 
sales were up 22% from the corresponding 
Period in 1938! November advance orders 


were 30% above any month in Stokes’ his- 
tory! 


Sales which had been confined to the 


immediate Denver trade area spread out into 
new markets in four states! A new experience 


indeed for Stokes Canning Company ... or 
any advertiser who uses KLZ for the first 
time. Yet to scores of advertisers who have 
watched KLZ move merchandise for them 
year after year this is an old and familiar 
story. KLZ always stokes sales in the Denver- 
Rocky Mountain area. KLZ invariably fuels 
merchandising programs to unprecedented 
highs. KLZ constantly kindles enthusiasm. 


“Since starting our KLZ schedule we are receiving 
heavy orders from markets in 4 states where we pre- 
viously had but scattered distribution.” 

—E. S. Stokes, president. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 8, 1949 


A RICH TRADE TERRITORY 


NORFOLK VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
NORFOLK LEDGER-DISPATCH 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY .. . Notional Representatives — 


fine in '39--even better for 40 


Yes, in today's Virginia, Norfolk, ever growing as a cosmopolitan city, 
continues in the spotlight as the center of the biggest metropolitan trading 
area in the state ... and today's Norfolk is already geared to the Govern- 
ment's spending program, the largest in the Hampton Roads area in 
either war or peacetime history . . . all of which, in cold figures, adds up to 
more people buying more products advertised in the Norfolk newspapers. 


Holds Good Design 
ls Indicative of 
Straight Thinking — 


Mangan Stresses _ Its 
Need in Creation of 
Modern Advertising 


Chicago, Jan. 4. — James T. 
Mangan, whose “corny advertising” 
address before the Advertising Af- 
filiation in Cleveland last spring | 
precipitated a near-riot, blossomed 
out this week as the author of an 
impressive volume setting forth his 
views on his favorite subject of 
design. The Dartnell Corporation, 
which has published the work of 
the advertising manager of Mills 
Novelty Company, will limit the 
edition to 1,000 copies. 

In “Design, the New Grammar of 
| Advertising,” Mr. Mangan gives a 
definition of the attribute which he 
regards as essential in all adver- 
tising if it is to be successful. Here 
it is: 

“Design is formality, operated to 
fulfill a special intention, and exe- 
cuted with originality and crafts- 
manship.” 

Later he explains that design is 
made up of four main elements— 
formality, intention, invention and 
craftsmanship. But perhaps his 
clearest explanation of how design 
operates is found in this para- 
| graph: 

“It is no mere coincidence that 
all the designers I know are men 
who think straight. They may not 
have had any formal training in 
| logic, still they are logical in their 
|mental workings. Being artists, 
| they are seeking after truth; and 
seeking truth, they are sympathetic 
with it. These artists are gifted with 
| the ability to break a thing into its 
| component parts, to see the relation 
of one part to the other, and their 
sense of proportion always keeps 
their investigations in nice order 
and guides them safely away from 
error.” 


Effectiveness of Design 


More stirring than Mr. Mangan’s 
definition of design is his descrip- 
tion of the things it does to you: 

“You can be thumbing through 
a heavy magazine, scarcely observ- 
ing anything on the pages, when 
/suddenly you stop. Some force has 
grabbed you physically and made 
you stop. You not only stop, you 
observe, you read, you take in the 
| panorama. 

“Some advertising creator has 
| manufactured an advertisement so 
unusual that it separates itself from 
every other advertisement in the 
book. In an average issue of a 
/magazine, there is scarcely one such 
advertisement. Hundreds upon hun- 


dreds of pages (and many of them 
efficient, I don’t deny) and but now 
and then one which excites you, de- 
lights you, wins you and holds you 
One which gets complete circula- 
tion as far as you are concerned, 
for you give its message time, at- 
tention, consideration. 

“Always, if you will stop to give 
an official appraisal, you will find 
that such an advertisement is a de- 
signed advertisement. In examining | 
it. you will not be amazed to see} 
why it got you. Its natural good- | 
ness, power and practicability will | 
be apparent on sight. But what will | 
amaze you, as you comment on the 
advertisement to other people, will 
be the fact that they, too, have seen 
and absorbed this very same ad- 
vertisement in the identical way 
you did.” 


Examples on Parade 


Mr. Mangan proceeds to tell how | 
advertising may acquire better de- 
sign, but he pauses to replenish the | 
reader’s zest for the subject by 
showing a few examples of what! 
he considers advertising with su- 
perlative design. Outstanding in 
this collection is an insurance ad- | 
vertisement reproduced with this 
story. One almost as effective in 


A hushand paid me a compliment. But 1 am 
sorry he did. ~ When he died a» litth over six 
nwo. he left me about Si.000 in lif 
neouranee. Net long tefore he died he came to 
ml explained that with the help of bis life 
anew agent de 


had worked ont an arrange 


ment whied would tse this 


SAO.) te cive mea 
eo but pone of the principal 
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\ wh tidder WN 

totd bias 

il i thot ik 
eha tent 

! i ye ive 
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life rsuirutae or object 


cal strenucnesty, Hut 


tas biuests ond 


wanted to please me. @ Net long 
ifler tt hie chee bal i 
investment of S40.000 with now sister's 
Hreastosenncd. Dor geevcd daaath, he advised one 
to invest 315.000 of GL in the comer 

was working for | iad se Advent 
months later the company went into bank. 
ruptes Nov borctle im-haw lost bits ganoed jos 
and was broken-hearted about the hess of o 
SES AMM wT beomahit sete good stoeks with 
S20.000, Ther + I stowks, tow. TT ere 


ow good that TP bought more of them than | 


sul paw foronm marcin. You reoeriber whit 


happened Lo ever goal stocks between b20 


TERMED "SUPERLATIVE DESIGN" 


— 


and 1932. T finally have worked up te a good 
position in a department store. My daughtey 
went to business college instead of to the Uni 
versity. She now is a goed stenographer and 


contributes to the fatnily’s support. My son 
after high sehool. foumdl a job as an errand 
lov. ~~ « Tm to ashamed of what hay 


even Wise business men make 
tntistakes, But tf a life insuranes 


man arranges your husband's 


life insurance so that neo 
lenly cnn over ‘acdwine 
vou what to do with i, 
thank him... ane 


tlhacroh scorn teanstarecd foo 
listovinrg te bbe.” ws wx wn 
Cases like this are not se 
common todav, for men are com 
ing bo heed the counsel of trained 
life avents who urge that insuranee 
evened bang sum needs. he 
paid as rcome, providing lasting security 
Ask on N® ND agent to show vou the chart 
phan, a eytine ko accurate way to determine life in 
stirater needs, and to fined the most economical 
way teeover them. Amd ash Thins about NY NDEs 
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inu the depression. Pt is outstanding. even as 
miparerd te the fine neeord of all life companies 
Northwestern National Life lasurance Company 


Menneaprdis, Minnewan tineme 


This unusual layout, an advertisement of Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, is singled out by Mr. Mangan as one of several outstanding examples 
of design in advertising. 


: ; - a 
halting the reader in his tracks is 


an advertisement for the Container 
Corporation of America; another 
for Time; one for the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and several from Mr. Man- 


gan’s own files of copy used for his | 


company. 
While Mr. Mangan does a little 
lambasting of the fraternity as he 


goes along, most of his readers will | 


be inclined to forgive him after 
reading his finale, “A Vision of Ad- 
vertising”: 

“I see the advertising pages of 
mighty magazines enter into a 
brilliant competition with the edito- 
rial pages. I see advertisements that 
sparkle and sing, ideas that thrill, 
inventions and styles that explore 


new ways of living. I see advertis- 

ing men to whom the making of 
superb advertising, of great adver- 
| tising is a vocation and not merely 
a business. 


Vision of Advertising 


| “I see a poster campaign that 
| will rock a whole city. I see a color 
campaign in newspapers that will 
bring to publishers a new under- 
standing of their kingdoms. I see 
engineering of human motives and 
|of visual elements match the per- 

fection of the great bridge, the 

great building, the great car. I see 

the design technology of advertis- 
| ing honored as highly as the tech- 
| nology of industry.” 
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JEWISH 


Sales! That's why more and more National Adver- 
tisers, in addition to their English shows, are also 
using our ITALIAN, JEWISH ond POLISH programs. 
They know that specialized Advertising in these 
important foreign language markets bears fruit 
—''Sales in a Nutshell!" 


Advertising campaign is 


PHILADELPHIA 
1000 WATTS 


WM. PENN BROADCASTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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We believe an adveritsing iar 
should remember to forget! 


> Obviously, an advertising man should have 
a good memory for the knowledge and facts 


that build into valuable experience. 


> But it is our belief that he should know how 
to forget, as well as to remember. He should. 
in seeking a new way to advertise a product, 
put from his mind the ways in which that 
product and similar products have been ad- 
vertised before. He should plumb his in- 
genuity, not his memory. 


> From such an unfettered approach, fresh, 


new, original advertising ideas are born. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


WEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 
HOLLYWOOD + MONTREAL + TORONTO 
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January 8, 


This is the tenth anniversary of 


the founding of ADVERTISING AGE. 
Our first issue appeared January 
11, 1930. The decade which fol- 


lowed has been one of unusual ac- 
tivity, of new and difficult prob- 
lems, of important trends affecting 
the operations of marketers and the 
application and successful use of 
advertising. We believe that the 
columns of ADVERTISING AGE have 
faithfully recorded these develop- 
ments, and have reflected the view- 
points of advertisers as they have 
struggled to adapt their ideas and 
methods to changing conditions. 

Ten years ago government regu- 
lation was just becoming a prob- 
lem. Today it is in general effect. 
Ten years ago the consumer move- 
ment was merely a small cloud 
on the horizon. Today it is a major 
factor in determining policies and 
plans. Ten years ago the social re- 
sponsibilities of business had been 
given little consideration. Today 
the improvement of public relations, 
employe relations and community 
relations represents one of the chief 
objectives of good advertising and 
sound company policies. 

Ten years ago we were ending a 
period of great prosperity, of large 
volume and generous profits. The 
decade which followed was one of 
depression, with partial recovery 


The Tower Magazines Case 


The conviction of the publisher of 
Tower Magazines and her associ- 
ates for fraud in the sale of adver- 
tising based on false circulation 
statements to be regretted be- 
cause of the personalities involved, 
but nevertheless establishes the fact 
that no one can disregard the high 
generally prevailing 
the publishing business and hope to 
get away with it. 


iS 


standards 


Crooked methods are exceptional | 


in this field, because publishers, like 
other business men, know that hon- 
esty is the best policy. Advertisers 
expect audited circulation 
ments to represent exact informa- 
tion, and have come to rely upon 
them because they have 


from experience that the factual 


data they contain need seldom be | 


questioned. The Tower Magazines 
case is the rare exception. 

Few advertisers and other buyers 
of space found it possible to under- 
stand how the publications were 
able to present statements audited 
by the A. B. C. but later found to 
be fraudulent. The official position 
of the bureau is that its machinery 
ie not set up to expose fraud. This 


MEMBER 
Association, Advertising Federation of America 


Ten Years in Advertising 


CHICAGO: O. L. Bruns, Western Advertising Manager; J. C. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Russ Bldg., Walter S. Reilly, 
LOS ANGELES: Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., Garfield Bldg., N. F. Loundagin, 


Frank Cook, Walton Bldg. 


of Research and Promotion. 


Business Papers, Inc., National Publishers 


1940 


10 Cents a Copy, $2 a Year 


again followed by decline. Now we 
are on the upswing once more, with 
every prospect of establishing a 
satisfactory level of production, em- 
ployment, sales and profits. The 
period of sharp decline and partial | 
recovery put every advertiser to the 
test of finding the most effective | 
sales weapons available, and of 
building the best and most eco- 
nomical advertising possible. 
Hence the study of media and 
copy has been intensified in the past 
ten years. New devices for meas- 
uring readership, advertising results 
and consumer attitudes toward ad- 
vertising have been created, and re- 
search has been pointed sharply 
toward the solution of specific prob- 
lems. Thus we believe it is fair to 
say that advertising is emerging 
from its ten-year battle with de- 
pression stronger and better pre- 
pared to serve the needs of busi- 
ness and the consumer. 
ADVERTISING AGE has been warmly 
received by advertisers, advertising 
agencies and others interested in 
the successful use of advertising. 
We appreciate the cordial relation- 
ships which we have established 
with the field, and we plan to 
maintain them by a consistent pro- | 
gram of broadened service. 
Thanks to all of you who have | 


in 


state- | 


learned | 


made ADVERTISING AGE possible. 


|has never 
| satisfactory 


be a) 
particu- | 


seemed to us to 
explanation, 


make an actual audit of the records | 
on which the statements were based. 


F. W. Woolworth Company, exclu- 
distributor of the magazines, 
| later declared to have been forged, 
| was accepted by the bureau in lieu 
|of an actual audit of sales records. 
| Obviously the bureau did not do 
its full duty by advertisers in ac- 
|cepting such a statement, genuine 
otherwise, as a substitute for an 
audit. Consequently it is pointless 
|to excuse this failure by 


sive 


Oo! 


asserting 
that the A. B. C. is not able to ex- 


pose fraud. Had it followed through 
im accordance with its standard 
auditing methods, either no audit 


would have been issued or the in- 


accuracies of the publisher's state- 

ments would have been exposed. 
No doubt the A. B. C. has taken 

steps to prevent further difficulties 


of this kind, but we believe adver- | 


would welcome formal 
surances from the bureau on 
ivitally important subject 


| tisers as- 


this 


Setmacemtimeenaticenatn 


larly as the evidence in the case re- | to atte 
vealed that the A. B. C. failed to} giving each publication five hours 


A letter purporting to be from the | 


| system 
|the 15 per cent commission by hav- | 


IT'S THE WAR PSYCHOSIS 


—Modern Brewer 


"Whataya think you're building—an air raid shelter?” 


Ad-li 


bbing 


Our Own Forecast 


(We're having just as much trou- 


ble getting over the holiday week | 
jas you are, so when a still, small 


voice that sounded strangely like 


our own, suggested reprinting last | 


year’s forecast, we readily agreed. 


|It’s just as good now as it was a 


year ago, and just as likely to prove 
true as most other forecasts. Take 
it or leave it.) 

Just because no one has asked us 
to peer into a crystal ball, we're 
bound and determined to give you 
our very own advance dope on what 
1939 will hold, to-wit: 


The Federal Trade Commission 


will publish an elaborate brochure, | 


at government expense, stating its 
firm belief that advertising is so 
useful to the public that the FTC 
need no longer continue its policing 
duties. 

Three well-known advertising 
agencies will refuse to accept a mil- 
lion-dollar account on the ground 
that the agency which already has 
the account would be embarrassed 
if it lost it. 

The word “syzygy” will be used 
more frequently in advertising than 


the word “amazing.” 


A prominent automotive adver- 


| tiser will urge the public to buy its 


1941 model because it hasn't been 


|changed in any particular from the 
| 1940 model which is giving satisfac- 
}tory service to hundreds of thou- 
|sands of owners. 


The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers will invite space salesmen 
nd all sessions of its meetings, 


in which to make a detailed presen- 
tation. 

An advertising agency will resign 
all its accounts, giving each client a 
six-hour course in the Townsend 
and advising each to save 
ing the office boy write all adver- 
tising thereafter. 

Five hundred and twenty-three 
advertisers will switch from photo- 
graphs to water colors and oil 
paintings; 522 will switch from oil 
paintings and water colors to color 
photographs; 406 will change from 
‘color photographs to wood-cuts; 
jand 261 will give up all illustrative 
|technique in favor of dignified lay- 
|outs printed entirely in yellow. 

The Institute of Distribution, 
Limited Price Variety Stores As- 
|sociation and 17 allied groups will 
launch a huge campaign to tell the 
public that chain stores are too big, 
and that the Patman bill should be 
enacted into law immediately. 

Heinz will admit that there have 


always been more than 57 varieties; | 


in return, Macy’s will buy spreads 
j}and double trucks in all the leading 


ements 


|newspapers and magazines to an- 
nounce its conviction that resale 
price maintenance is “the greatest 
boon to the buying public since the 
invention of price tags.” 

A prominent space buyer will 
send desk sets at Christmas to every 
space salesman who has called on 
him; and 5,656 space salesmen will 
make appointments with psychia- 
trists. 

The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and the Distillers’ In- 
stitute will join hands in a coopera- 
tive campaign to stamp out the evils 
of gum chewing. 

The United States Post Office will 
refund $8.58 in first class airmail 
postage on a plate which did not 
arrive in time for use because the 
plane was grounded. 

A prominent professor of psy- 
chology will admit he doesn’t know 
anything about advertising; ditto a 
leading feminist; ditto the president 
of a company employing six agen- 
cies; ditto the advertising manager’s 
wife. 

John Jones, copywriter, won’t bat 
an eye when 63 pieces of his copy 
go through the hands of the copy 
chief, the account executive, four 
vice-presidents, and a meeting of 
the client’s board of directors, with- 
out a single correction. 

An artist in Siwash will do 15 
sketches for 15 different agencies 
without a single suggested change. 

Newspapers in 26 metropolitan 
areas, bowing to requests from local 
stations, will print complete radio 
program information, along with 
sponsors’ names, on Page 1. 

A national magazine will set up a 
special department to criticize the 


statement of advertisers in each 
issue. 
Nudes, semi-nudes, and demi- 


nudes will be seen only in art gal- 
leries. 

Following complaints from retir- 
ling guests, spectaculars in Times 
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Information 
for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge from com- 
panies sponsoring them, or through 
ADVERTISING AGE, by any national 
advertiser or advertising agency 
executive writing on his business 
letterhead. 


| No. 1580. School & College Cafe- 
teria Market. 


School & College Cafeteria has 
issued this report, based on a na- 
tion-wide survey of 505 school food 
service units. Three sections, cov- 
ering colleges and universities, high 
schools and grade schools, show 
detailed figures on the number of 
units, meals served, expenditures 
for food and service equipment, 
with a discussion of buying methods 
and_ responsibility and _ projected 
plans. 


No. 1581. Life with a Refrigerator. 
This is Reader-Editor Report No. 


28, a continuation of a series on 
household equipment issued by 
Woman’s Home Companion. The 


report compiles information on the 


refrigerators of the Companion’s 
reader - editors (the reader - group 
which functions in an _ advisory 


| capacity), and shows how the re- 
|frigerators are used and cared for 
and how they affect buying habits. 


No. 1582. 


Boom. 

In addition to a picture of tourist 
business, added prosperity for Jack- 
sonville, through construction of a 
new $17,000,000 naval air base, is 
discussed in this report issued by 
John H. Perry Associates. 


No. 1583. Providence Market Data. 


The Providence Journal-Bulletin 
has issued this data book on Rhode 
Island and the Providence market 
dealing with people, homes, income, 
manufacturing, ete. There is a 
breakdown of newspaper coverage, 
‘and a reader survey with graphs 
| showing reader interest, page by 
page, for specified issues of the 
Sunday Journal and evening Bul- 
| letin. 


Florida’s 1940 Aviation 


No. 1578. Sioux Falls, a $50,000,- 


000 Market. 

The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
has issued this brochure-full of 
facts and figures, with maps and 
| illustrations, on Sioux Falls and its 
|trading area. It covers population, 
income and sales, tabulates. the 
value of manufactured products and 
|farm crops and gives details on the 
|editorial features and circulation of 
the newspaper. 


No. 1579. The 
Market Book. 
An impressive job has been done 
|\by The American Home in this 
|}market book which defines and 
maps 94 metropolitan districts of 
the country and their retail shop- 
| ping areas. Each district carries a 
‘tabulation of population, retail 
sales, buying power and homes, 
with a_ specially prepared map 
which correlates the data. The 
|}book is available without charge 
only to national advertisers and 
| their advertising agencies. 


|No. 1571. 
| Data. 


American Home 


National Sign Journal 


Square will be shut off at 8 p. m.| 


| So that their flashing lights will not 


| disturb sleepers in nearby hotels. 


| And, war will be outlawed. as an | 


linstrument of national policy. 


Jottings... 
| We like the Christmas story out 
of Indianapolis, about the bellhop 


who proved once again that “it 
pays to advertise.’ George McKay, 
a native of Duluth who has been | 


away from home for five years, was 
tired of spending a lonely Christ- 
mas. So he advertised in the Indian- 


apolis Star: “Wanted—Christmas 
dinner invitation for personable 
Scotch-Irish boy of twenty-four; 


700 miles from home; off duty 7 
'p.m.” Five families asked him to 


dinner, and he accepted the likeliest. 


| Its history, policies, editorial for- 
|}mula and other details are covered 
‘by The National Sign Journal in 
this booklet just issued. A circula- 
ition breakdown is included, with 
l'information about the publication’s 
|advertising volume, readership and 
the market it covers. 


No. 1563. Meat Packing—An In- 
dustry in Itself. 

The meat packing industry is 
| shown as a constant market for all 
| types of equipment and supplies in 
this new brochure issued by The 
National Provisioner. In addition 
| to market statistics, the brochure 
| provides details on the publication's 
editorial coverage of the field, 
|reader interest, circulation and so 
on. 
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JosEPpH BURNETT , COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1047 437-4470 D STREET 
DIRECTORS 
HENRY PF KIDDER, Presiotnr ~ y 
GEORGE H BURNETT, reeasuReR BOSTON 
CHARLES 8B BARNES,VUR 
HAROLD WwW DAVIE 
ROBERT B CHOATE November 13, 1939. 
HAROLO G FINNEY 


SAMUEL VAUGHAN 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
1 Norway Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


This letter will put us on record in regard to our feeling 


concerning the effectiveness of our advertising expenditures in your 
excellent paper. 


In preparing our advertising budget for 1940, we consider that 
The Christian Science Monitor occupies #1 place on our list. We 
obtained more definite and tangible evidence as to the effectiveness 
of advertising in your publication than we do from any other expendi- 
ture that we make. The file before me contains many letters which 
have been received from people who have written to us thanking us for 
advertising in your paper. Most of them have sent back our carton tops 
or some other evidence of the sale. These letters have come from cities 
in all parts of the United States, from San Diego to Maine. 


Having discussed your paper with grocers in various parts of the 
country, many of whom spend money in advertising in your newspaper, I 
find that they all respect the clientele which it reaches. Apparently, 
the people who receive The Christian Science Monitor are the type with 
which grocers desire to deal. 


I want to thank you and your associates for the excellent coopera- 
tion you have given during the past year. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yr) BURNETT C ANY, 


C. C4), 
HCW:CB Slee Manager. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, rm Na! ere City, Son Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 8, 1940 


Experts F inally 
Confirm Rumor 
on Feminine Leg 


New York, Jan. 4.—Research took 
another step forward in the interest 
of advertising today when Mock, | 
Judson, Voehringer Company hap- | 
pily reported that its experts in 
the field had confirmed a_ long 
bruited report that female limbs, 
if shapely, catch the masculine eye. 

Thus the company has announced 
plans for the largest consumer cam- 
paign in its 20-year history on Mo- 
jud hosiery, with “leg art’ copy 
designed to show how the product 
enhances said feminine limbs. 

The drive which will get under 
way in three magazines Jan. 15 will 
represent one of the most consistent 
efforts ever launched by any hosiery 
advertiser. Although insertions will 
be concentrated during peak sell- 
ing seasons, Mojud copy will appear 
regularly throughout the year. 


Insertions will range from half 
columns to half pages. The sched- 
ule includes Good Housekeeping, 
Life and Woman's Home 
panion, with eight insertions 
planned for both monthlies and 40 
in the weekly. A list of business 


papers will supplement consumer | 
copy. 

The theme, “Glamour Legs by 
Mojud,” and the slogan, “Mojud 


the Dependable Hosiery,” will com- 
bine with “leg art” to drive home 
the story that the stockings not only 
lend charm but are also serviceable. 
Grey Advertising Agency has the 
account 


Two for Lasersohn 

St. Louis Music Supply Company 
and Lichtenstein Estate, both of St. 
Louis, have placed their advertising 
accounts with Robert Lasersohn & 
Co., St. Louis. Business papers and 


* . ° ! 
direct mail will be used for the 
former, and newspapers, radio, 
posters and direct mail for the 


latter. 


Com- | 


‘Leaves Ayer for 
Curtis Publishing 

Robert W. S. Stinson has resigned 
from N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, to become assistant to Robert 
M. Fuoss, promotion manager of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Stinson, who has been with 
Ayer for five years, was in charge 
of football and baseball promotion 
for Atlantic Refining Company. He 
formerly worked on the Ford Mo- 
tor account. 


‘White in Magazines 
Magazines and business papers 

will be the chief media of White 

Motor Company, Cleveland, in 1940, 


,it was reported at the annual con- | 


vention last week. Business Week, 
| Fortune, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Time are on the schedule. 


| Jayne Appoints Katz 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila- 
délphia, has appointed Joseph Katz 
Company, New York, to direct pro- 
motion of its Vermifuge and other 
|medical preparations. 


Research Directors 
Push McCall Study 


| The second committee of adver- 
| tising agency research directors has 
|accepted the invitation of the Mc- 
|Call Corporation, New 
carry on “The Qualitative Study of 
Magazines.”’ 

The membership includes Edward 


Arno H. Johnson, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 


Burrage with Agency 

Edward B. Burrage has joined 
|the new business department of the 
Ridgway Company, St. Louis. He 
has been in the sales department of 
| Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company, 
| St. Louis. 


‘To Fuller & Smith 


Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
|tion, New York, has named Fuller 


|& Smith & Ross, New York, to 
| handle advertising of its roofing, 
|insulation, plaster materials and 


‘beaver board. 


1. Increase in Coverage 


(and audience, too) 


KECA's increased primary 
coverage at the new spot 
on the dial (780) now 
reaches 97.2 of all homes in 
the seven Southern Cali- 
fornia counties. Mail in- 
crease has been almost 
900° since August |... 


and it's still climbing. 


During the month of De- 
cember, KECA carried 
more department store 
sponsored |5-minute pro- 
grams per week than all of 
the other major network 
stations in Los Angeles 
combined. Local lineage 
has increased 975°, since 


August |. 
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CANADA DRY 
WILLIAM'S 

RALSTON- PURINA 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON 


3. Increase in National Business 


Canada Dry, Brown and Wil- 
liamson, Williams, Ralston- 
Purina...sure we had them 
all prior to August |, but now 
... Sixteen new NBC Blue 
Network sponsors are heard 
over KECA and more will be 


heard during January. 


*% Your Advertising 
Dollar S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
when you buy KECA 


Increase in coverage, audi- 
ence and popularity usually 
calls for an increase in rates 
but card No. 15 is still in 
effect. The KECA rate is 
about half of that of the next 


network station in Los An- 


BETTER SIGN 
TODAY WITH... 


York, to 


| 


Battey, Compton Advertising, Inc.;| 
John Bogert, Benton & Bowles, and | 


MOUTH WASH BOWS 


You'll like it, too! ... be- 
cause Ammon contains an 
important and exclusive in- 
gredient not found in other 
mouth washes, that cuwts, 
loosens and completely dissolves 
flem and mucous in the 
mouth and throat. 

Ammon eliectively cleans, 
stimulates and refreshes 
throat, tongue and oral tis- 
sues...and it tastes good, 

TRY IT TODAY. 


too 
FOR A CLEAN MOUTH AND SWEET BREATH 
AT DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Ammon to Launch 
New Mouth Wash 
in Twin Cities 

St. Paul, Jan. 3. — Another 
mouth wash will soon make its 
debut, it was learned here today, 
with announcement by Ammon 
Laboratories of a test campaign for 
Ammon. This is described as a 
scientific throat and mouth wash 
that “actually cuts, loosens and 
completely dissolves phlegm and 
mucous.” 

One column, 64-line insertions 
are scheduled for newspapers here, 
plus radio and _ point-of-purchase 
displays. Copy will break the sec- 
ond week in January and will con- 
tinue for three months. 

Harold S. Chamberlin & Asso- 
ciates is the agency. 


Matson Leaves Butler 
After Half Century 


A. M. Matson will resign as gen- 
eral manager of the Dallas branch 
of Butler Brothers, Chicago, Feb. 1, 
after 54 years of service. He will 
be succeeded by J. Frank Martino, 
assistant general manager and sales 
;}manager. Fred E. Johnstone, sales 
manager of the San _ Francisco 
branch, will replace Mr. Martino at 
Dallas. 

Mr. Matson went to Dallas in 
1910, when Butler Brothers began 
erection of its Southwest distribut- 
ing house. He is the company’s old- 
est employe. 


Names Calkins & Holden 


Adam Scheidt Brewing Company, 
Norristown, Pa., has appointed Cal- 
kins & Holden, New York, to direct 
promotion of its Valley Forge beer 
and Ram’s Head ale. 


NEBRASKA 


DOMINATING. 
THIS MARKET- 


em 


WORLD - HERALD 


National Adv. & 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Or rae 
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Wow! What a party ! bought intoxicating “shows” with their bread-and- ay: 
butter money. They tried a lot of “stimulants” to : 


Yes, a ten-year party, while all of us were tearing 
sales, trick campaigns and short cuts to popularity. 


around trying to do our best to forget depression. 
Now they’re taking the pledge. One by one they’re 


But the hangover’s nearly gone, the sun begins to . ; 
rediscovering four facts: 


shine and our leading advertisers are returning to 
normalcy 1 The home is the buying center 


2 Women run the home 
3 Women can still read 


4 Two million-odd read Good House- 


keeping and follow it like a bible 
They followed a lot of pied pipers around. They when they buy 


One by one they’re beginning to suspect that there’s 
something wrong with trying to get the gold out of 
Goldwasser. 


Good Housekeeping 


Certain advertisers with a hangover, resulting from too rich a media 
diet, will be glad to know that twelve nourishing full-color pages, one 
each month, cost about the same as a really gorgeous Broadway 
4 \ \e~ “spectacular”—and on that quiet little fever chart you call your 
bt Ok sales curve, those twelve pages are spectacular. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 8, 


1949 


Voice of the Advertiser 


4 This department is a reader’s forum. 


Another Claimant 
of Orchid Honors 

To the Editoi Mi 
mentous question, 
AGE, Dec, 18) “Who 
the Orchid theme?’ 
this letter. 

This company prepared an adver- | 
tisement titled “The Orchid of the | 
Pea Family” for Green Giant brand 
peas in January, 1937. The adver- 
tisement appeared on the news- 
stands Sept. 10, 1937. A 1939 model 
on the same subject was published 
last Sept. 8. Both of these ads ran 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

While we don’t know that the 
Green Giant was the original orchid | 
advertiser, we do know that he pre- | 
ceded many of the contenders now | 
in the arena. 


Adams’ mo- 
( ADVERTISING 
with 
inspired | 


was first 
has 


FRANK SMITH, 


Vice-President, Leo Burnett | 
Company, Inc., Chicago. 
vvy 


One Vote Against 
“Night of Light” 
To the Editor: Bernarr Macfad- | 
den’s suggestion that Christmas eve 
be made a “night of light,” which 
drew the plaudits of your Ad-Lib- | 
bing department, didn’t click 
well with the Detroit Edison Com- | 
pany. 
While 
of the 


SO 


agreeing with the beauty 
sentiment, this utility used 
large space in Michigan newspa- 
pers during the week preceding 
Christmas to point out that the ad- 
ditional load—if everyone followed 
the publisher's suggestion—would 
blow out fuses and otherwise inter- 
fere with normal electrical service 
Marc Brouwer, 
Advertising Manager, Journal 
of Health & Physical Education, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


.  ¥ 


We Are Accused 
of ‘Militarism” 

To the Editor: remove 
my name from your mailing lists. 
My subscription which just expired 
will not be renewed 


Please 


For many years I have been a 
weekly reader and a strong booster 
for ADVERTISING AGE which I con- | 


sider a valuable asset to an adver- 
tising man. 

However, the increasing 
of militarism shown in the 
policy of your paper 
enough to divorce even 
reader 

In your Dec. 11 issue you topped 
off the propaganda with a full back 
page given to misleading publicity 
for the army enlistment campaign. 
If your advertising manager SO | 
strong for the “Soldier's Life,” why 
not let him join the marines and 
spend his days “on the beach at} 
Waikiki?” 

Until such 
AGE ceases to 
tion for Mass 
me an 

Ss 


attitude 
editorial 
certainly 
an avid 


is 


1s 


time ADVERTISING 
be a recruiting sta- 
Murder, con- 
ex-reade! 


als 


please 
side! 
DOUGLAS Dosson, 


Columbus, Ohio 


| 


Hamlet Takes Fling 
at Copywriting 

To the Editor With 
the unusual in 
submit herewith 
this company 
ent vogue for 
peare source 


your nose 
advertising, I 
of 


pres- 


fo) 
a recent release 
inspired by the 

“Hamlet Shakes- 
of full-blooded 


commended to all 


as a 

copy is hereby 

copywriters 
This 


particulal 


uggesting the taking up of arms 
against the troubles of this world 
through life insurance seems to be 


several jumps ahead of the n 
for snuffing out life 
up arms 


odern 


flair taking 


bv 

Ss. P 
Assurance 
Montreal 


TYLER, 
Sun Compar 


of Ci 


Life 
inada 


advertisement 


a 


Letters are welcome. 


GREEN GIANT HAD ORCHID COPY, TOO 


The orchid and the Green Giant Pea, 
Both have been reared for a high moment 
The orchid is bred to bloom in sheer 
breath snatching beauty 

The Green Giant Pea is bred to taste like 
the sweetest morsel that ever grew 

It is a secret breed produced after years of 
scientific research 

it took fifteen years to develop the seed 
for this year's Green Giant Brand Peas 
They are picked at the moment of perfect 
flavor and popped in a can for you when 
bursting with garden beauty (actually less 
than three hours from field to can) 


re 
bin 


su Ff 


Inside Story of 
Copy That “Smells” 


To the Editon Before this mat- 
ter of perfumed advertisements 
becomes a legend, it might be well 
to set down a few bits of history 
for the enlightenment of future 
generations of admen. 

While it is true that the first 


newspaper advertisement using per- 
fumed ink was that which appeared 


in the Indianapolis Star, the first 
use of perfume in publicity was a 
series of tests run by the Gaw 
O'Hara Envelope Company. 

If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, it was about seven or eight 
years ago that Mr. O’Hara of that 


‘company worked with S. A. deVries 


of the van Amerigen Haebler Cor- 
poration in an effort to find a per- 
fumed material that would carry 
through the mails and still retain 
plenty of “lift” and fragrance. Be- 
cause of the fugitive nature of the 
essential and aromatic chem- 
icals which can survive contact 
with printing inks, this experiment 
was abandoned. 

Later, Mr. deVries worked with 
the pressmen of the Chicago Trib- 
une on a similar series of experi- 
ments and succeeded in developing 
several odors which would survive 
the severe conditions under which 
they would have to be used. No 
takers for these odors were found 
and the idea of doing anything with 
them was abandoned. 

When the Allied Florists Associ- 
ation called me for a price on per- 
fume to scent an advertisement in 
the Tribune, I recalled these exper- 
iments, and instead of quoting, re- 
ferred them to Mr. deVries, who 
only had to look up his old formu- 
lae, and order the material in. 

While this of perfumed | 


oils 


matter 


© GE OR NOT TO OF 
THAT 1S THE QUESTION 
WHETHER T (S SOOLER 
1% THE MIND TO SUFFER 
THE SLINGS AND ARROWS 
OF OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE, 
On TO TAKE ARMS AGAINGT 
A SEA OF TROUBLES, AND 
BV OPPOSING -END THEM)” 


Hamlet - Act a Set 


Security thr 
{ife Assurance 


filife «Canada 


"HEAD mit ek PBST ES 


7" - 


hIANT PE 


Sow! tay tas 
Sat GETEN Gan! GRAND PLAS 


advertisements 
we 


under discussion, 
might point out that far from 
being an expensive al- 
though the de luxe perfumers | 
would like to have us think 
absurdly low in cost when the 
attention-value of an adver- 
tisement taken considera- 


IS 


process, 


so, 
is 
such 


1s into 


| tion. The additional cost of perfum- 


| ambergris 


of 
CX- 


one million 
probably did 


ing the entire 
the Tribune 
ceed $200.00. 
To refer to the 
attar is to infer 
rose was used. 
practical for 
attar of 
like the 
heavy, 


run 
not 


material used 
that true attar 
This would be 
several 
does not 
flower, but 
musky fragrance 
must be reinforced by other 
tial oils and aromatics to 
true-to-the-flower rose odor. Sec- 
ond, at about $16.00 to $25.00 an 
ounce, the cost of the sixty to sev- 
enty-five pounds of perfume that 
would have been needed for a run 
of 1,000,000 copies would be pro- 
hibitive. Third, because it would 


ad 

of 
im- 
reasons. 
smell 
an 


at 
oily, 
which 


rose 


IS 


| be completely repressed by the ma- 


| page 


i that 
$3.00 a pound (about a pint), to use | 


a waste | 
Lot 


| sniffing 


terials of the ink, no fragrance at 
all could be detected in the printed 
if true attar had been used. 

It so happens that the essential 
oils and aromatic chemicals which 
are best suited to this use are simi- 
lar to those which used for 
soaps Since the average soap 
maker refuses to use a_ perfume 
him more than $1.50 to 


are 


costs 


expensive 
money, 
purpose 


odors is not only 
but does not the 
as well as the lower priced 
materials. Since a pound of perfume 
should scent at least ten thousand 
full page ads, many potential users 
may be overlooking a good bet be- 
cause they are mistaken about the 
| possible cost 

The suggestion that 
Trade Commission might take to 
to that the perfume 
advertised is actually used in scent- 
ing the page is both amusing and 
alarming. In the first place, prac- 
tically every fine perfume uses cer- 
tain highly volatile and evanescent 
ingredients which are certain to be 
lost when combined with printing 
ink. An ingredient like genuine 
or musk, for example, 
which may be present in quantities 
as small one part in ten thou- 
sand, cannot hope to come through 


serve 


the Federal 


see 


as 


First, | 
all | 


essen- | 


blend a) 


| 
ithe oils and chemicals of inks. Yet 
‘this microscopic quantity may be 
the thing which means the differ- 
ence between a good perfume and 
‘a poor one. If the unskilled nose 
| of an FTC sniffer is to be the judge 
of whether or not that particular 
ingredient existed in the perfume 
when applied to the page, I can 
|see plenty of grief in store for users 
‘of this type of publicity. 
As an additional bit of history, 
let me add that the spring catalogs 
|for the years 1936 and 1937 of 
|Vaughan’s Seed Store were per- 
fumed by spraying the edges with 
perfumes in alcoholic — solution. 
'These carried through the mail 
with some of the odor intact, and 
/served to advertise our floral per- 
|fumes, but the effect was not as 
| good as could have been had with 
| perfumed inks. 


R. M. CARLETON, 

i 

| Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. 
v,vyY 


Perfumery Gag 
Clicked 40 Years Ago 


| To the Editor: “There’s nothing 
new under the sun” still is believ- 
able. What about “perfuming 


which seems to be the 


this age” 


newspapers” 
wonder of 

When I was a 
|} than 40 years 
ter “hanger 


youngster more 
ago, I was a 
on.” I ushered, hung 
|showbills and finally got the con- 
tract of furnishing the programs. 
|/I was always trying to do “stunts,” 
as they call it now, in order to get 
|my advertisers talked about. One 
time I made a deal with the lead- 
ing druggist to advertise his per- 
fumes by spraying the edges of 
|the programs with a different odor 
i week and have the audience 
| Buess the flowery scent. A small 
quantity of the perfume was given 
| to correct guessers. It was the talk 
|of the town for six months and 
| made that druggist “believe” in ad- 
vertising. 


| 


HARRY MEYER, 


Vice-President, Ross-Gould 


Company, St. Louis. 


| 


| Question: 


The 
who know the farm belt 
of listeners in the 
Market. 


AMA FIRST BY 


Is 


and Des Moines. 


alert to the 


weount, 


thea- | 


Perhaps this was also the 
t | first contest? 


Nation’s Number One 


—— 


CUBAN GREETING 


Cuban Advertiser's 


Holiday Greetings 
| To the Editor: 
| that your 
the holiday copy 
condensed milk. 


of La 
This 


is 


It occurred to n 
readers would like to s¢ 
Lecher: 
such 


well known brand that simply th 


“Merry Christmas and Happy 
Year” 
the advertisement. 
This is one of the 
has appeared in our 


ads 


best 


Havana, 


7, 2 

Exhibit Bonus Not New 
To the Editor: 12 of 
Dec. 18 issue has 
our attention 
‘article under “Jottings” 
the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Exposition. We cannot help 
question the accuracy of the s 
ment regarding the novelty 

“bonus” given exhibitors. 
We have never failed 
a refund to our exhibitors, 
from 10 to 20 per cent. 
any further data you wish in 
connection, we would be very 

to have you address us. 

c. 
National Railway 
Association, Chicago. 


Page 
been 


to 


Answer is obvious to agency time buyers 


KMA is the choice 


Farm 


best. 


TEST on the lists of 


agency time buyers in Kansas City, Omaha, 


Selling to a vast audience of more than two 
million rural Americans, first in showmanship, 
merchandising needs of every 


KMA deserves its leadership. 


Here is KMA’s 


cial shows. 
2. One 


1. Five daily hours of new locally-produced commer 


hundred per cent commercial mail increase. 


3. Forty per cent increase 


Record for 1939 


in time sales. 


THE 


NATION'S NUMBER 
FARM MARKET.” 


| t. New records for renewals and new accounts. 
FIRST in showmanship, FIRST in result-getting. 
KMA is entering its SIXTEENTH YEAR as the 
choice station of southwest Iowa, northwest Mis 
souri, southeast Nebraska, and northeast Kansas 
“THE NUMBER ONE FARM STATION IN 


ONE 


Ne\ 


was all the copy needed fo 


that 


magazines. 
Guipo GARCIA INCLAN, 
Cuba 


you 
brought 1 
with reference to thi 
covering 


Arts 
but 
tate- 


of the 


give 


ranging 
If there i 


thi 
glad 


H. WHITE, 
Appliance 


~ Why Is KMA the Number One Farm Station? 


5,000 watts |. s. Represented by 
1,000 watts N Howard H. Wilson C 
| Shenandoah New York, Chicage 

Kansas City 
_ 930 K. San Francisco 
' z ; 
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Ford Dealer Says: 


“kor Advertising that 
Really Sells, 1 Am 100% for 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette!” 


« duashae aoa ie ae ts ~~ people buy metropolitan Sunday newspapers,'' says Mr. Rude, "possibly for 


Rapids trade area, lowa's Richest 
Market, than the combined circu- 
lations of all other dailies in this 


bulk, but surely not for news, because our local paper goes to press hours later. 


area, including the two at Des And when it comes to pulling power, we know from experience that The Cedar Rapids 
Moines. 
The Gazette's Cirevletion NOW Gazette far outpulls any other medium in this area. That's why we tell manufacturers 
IN EXCESS OF 43,000 DAILY ° ° ° ee . ° 
concentrated within the city's whose products we sell that if they want their national advertising to help us sell in this 
trade area. 


area it should be placed in The Cedar Rapids Gazette. Some- 
times they try to dazzle us with forced circulation figures on 
+ perry a big metropolitan Sunday papers, but we know that local peo- 
_ ple depend on the local paper for buying information." 

| Thank you, Mr. Rude, that's what we've been trying to say. 
And Mr. Rude isn't guessing about The Gazette's pulling 
power. In a recent used car sale, he sold 172 cars in 10 days. 
Buyers came from 39 towns in The Gazette trading area. 
That's pulling power. No wonder he insists that manufacturers 
of automobiles, tires, batteries, and accessories who want to 


help him sell, place their advertising in The Cedar Rapids 
Gazette. 


RE ate CEDAR RAPIDS GAZETTE 

welt . : ort sii co oe a on - Iowa’s Leading Advertising Medium 
ee ; ack For years The Cedar Rapids Gazette has led all lowa news- 
papers in volume of PAID advertising linage. For the first 
eleven months of 1939, its margin of leadership is greater than 


ever. (See figures below.) Successful advertisers have found 
that what Mr. Rude has so well said is true—The Cedar Rapids 


cn as seat — Goa Gazette produces sales! It can help you sell in 1940. 
f \ € How lowa Newspapers Rank for 
\ a First Eleven Months 1939 
; ane ooeeet?n os ve a — 
“Blankets lowa'’s Richest Market < pecenanaannes a 
GAZETTE 6,501,558 agate lines 
"2. Des Moines Register 6,046,638 agate lines 
’ x3. Davenport Times 5,886,460 agate lines 
{ { x4. Davenport Democrat 5,850,460 agate lines 
Che Cedar Rapids Gazette [sss SEs 
“6. Sioux City Journal 4,464,473 agate lines 
Represented Nationally by ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER CO. "= Sioux = — ae _— agate lines 
New York Chicago Detroit wae Sy Ski sone: Us 
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January 


8, 1940 


Broader Copy Scope 


Marked 1939 Advertising 


Year 


Our 
national 
shame 


LOUDER than the riotous welcome of a New Year, shove che ramalt 
of the joyous celebration, comes the shocking news of the shameful 
need of sanitation in our country today 

Surveys just completed by the Uniced Staces Goverament of 
8,000,000 hames in 205 cities show 15 out of every 100 have no privace 
water closets — 20 out of every 100 have oo private baths. This aver- 
age applied to our emire country means there are 4,500,000 dwelling 
units withoul water closets — 6,000,000 withous bechs. 

More startling ace the figures show ing that half the homes in some 
communities lack chese primary sanitary facilities. Aod when you con 
sider the dangers of faulty, old fashioned plumbing in daily use, you 
(an appreciate the grave menace such condivoas presemt to public 
healch. 

Why should you be concerned abour these deplorable conditions 
instead of allowing medical authorities and public health officials to 
shoulder the whole responsibility?” 

Polluted water, swiftly spreading disease, is no res pecter of persoms. 
The same water and sou age mains that serve tbe slums serve the fimest 
reridential districts. 

The bealth of our whole population de pend: upon an adequate sup 
ply of pure water and the prompt safe removal of dangerous waste. 
And both pure water and safe waste removal depend upon good 
pimm beng. 

1 is not enough to insist upoa plumbing fixtures of excellent qualiry. 
Ic 1s of vital importance that they be installed correctly! Aad safe, eco 
nomial plumbing service cannot be solid over the councer. 

That is why “Standard” Piumbing Fixtures are marketed through 
tecognized Wholesale Divribueors to Maser Plumbers. Only the 

* Maser Plumbers have the knowledge, experience and skill necessary 
to protect the health of the mation by correct installation. 


Money Ma, Pad. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
" Dewation of AtsBiCes RADIATION & STALZARD Satay CORPORATION 


The shocking fact that a large proportion of American homes lack modern sani- 
tary facilities was revealed to the nation in a stirring New Year's message by 
Henry M. Reed, president, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company. 


HOW 10 BE COMPORTABLE 
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BY BERTA HENDRICKS 2 
A Single Overnight Trip ~ 
Convinced Me That Pullman — 
ts Definitely The Women's 
Way To Get Places ff ms 
> 
Oe dike: : yj a 
“iy "RANG 


Teal MaTTi® OF CLOTHES 


4 OFTAM OW WHELLS 


cd 
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OW... ABOUT THE COST 


N fie" | 
34 pais’ 4 
att : 
he oF 
/ 
eS L- 
/ | 
oo 
MORE SPACE 15 WHAT 1 NEED) 
the a 
ae 
os ; 
7 ra de 
hf > . 
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THE CHEF MUST LOVE Baits - 


coure® 


(Above) When the Pullman Company 
needed a feminine viewpoint to empha. 
size the comfort of today's travel, Berta 
Hendricks, copywriter for Blackett-Sam 


ple-Hummert, 
sonal job. 


as an 


performed a neat, per- 


Her own picture was used 
integral 


part of the magazine 
layout. 


(Left) To dramatize the fit of Vanguard 
gloves Sammy Kaye posed with his hot 
clarinet and proved that his deft fingers 
could manipulate the keys even when 


swathed 


kid. 


Other famous instru- 


mentalists performed the same stunt 


(Below) Nine lives, not three, was the 
new feline philosophy advanced by B. 


Kuppenheimer & Co. 


The ruggedness 


of the pussy cat was used to stress the 
staying qualities of the company's Val- 


gora coats. 


(Below) Transporting its familiar car card technique to national magazine space, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company used this 
a spread in Look with an effectiveness that drew widespread interest in advertising circles. 


CANDIDATES. 
pe 


AY BROTHER 15 ON W.P.A.. 
44| OUT HAGUE Cam’T TELE US 
WOW TO VOTE. WE'RE ALL 
FOR THE REPUBLICAN 


WHAT WE uEE 
1S MORE SOUN 
| SusimEss im GOV 


Fr 
ves. 


> WAY TO DO THar 
1s TO ELECT THe 


Trrr 


AND THE One 


Wey. EVERYBODY! TALK 
To 1s voting 


‘ ik ga Bie hy e 


Pat 


here No 8 - 
DO 2 JOBS WITH 1 VOTE 
ELECT THESE REPUBLICANS 


1 MEVER SAW ALIST 
ora 


REPU 
v. 5. 


Congressmen 
a 
© CHAS A WOLVERTON 


Steve 


BLICAN 
Seneror 


a eneter 
© ALFRED E Oniscou 
DRISCOLL 


a 


Shen 
@ FRANK 8 la 
ded LT 
Gen fepes 


Politics drew the talent of copywriters and the electorate responded. Here, for 
instance, is how W. Warren Barbour, candidate for senator from New Jersey, 
waged his successful campaign. 


ate 


’ NEBRASKA'S DR. JEKYLL 


| dasadhesoadh loved De. Jekyll For 
4 years he wont abhent his work of 
ringing health 
PVoees sevnvnet bere 


nother pe 


wd happiness te all 
happened, We 
evil Me 


Ieee wre 


Hyde 


reemalit it 


ve sou knew the famouse old story 
ot det vou Lae hat Nebraska has a 


hich has becom tie, Jekyll and 


ot) ie. 


comorved double liability from Natronal 
Banks Ranks can alee ineore de 
posite, Hut Nebraska still 


State Bawks to double Nabilits 


State 


eubperte ate 
Rewk. aod ie dix 


This handicaps State 


couraging people from condurting 9 State 


Untair to Small Towns 


ln owe ite ned larger own thas 


Thee law, like 


come a hermfiul We 


gored Wr. Jekyll. has be 


Vives 


Vote “FOR” repeal of this low ot 
the coming election 


¥ 


r 


ok 
aS 


yore 


FOR 


NEL AINE TT rope 


REPEAT | 
: 


Banking interests in Nebraska carried their fight for repeal of a taxation burden 


to the people in this manner. 


to the saga of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


rs 


The odiousness of the unwanted law was likened 


Mail order houses took another step forward in keeping with the modern temp 
by stepping up the volume of color in their catalogs and depending more an 


more on photographic reality. 


wes 


This is a page from the early 1939 Sears boot 
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Edited with the same 
skill and packed with the same vital 
interest that have made newsstand 
cash registers ring for the whole 
group of M. L. A. Publications. 
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‘Angel’ Reneges: 
Transcontinental 
Postpones Debut 


Withdrawal of Agency 
Programs Keeps Hookup 
in Embryo Stage 


New York, Jan. 3.—Plans for the 
launching of Transcontinental 
Broadcasting System as a new na- 
tional network with 102 outlets 
blew up here at the last minute 
last weekend, amid charges and 
counter charges by TBS officials and 
Blackett - Sample - Hummert, the 
agency whose time commitments 
for two clients were prime factors 
in the formation of the network. 

TBS had planned to make its bow 
on New Year’s Day, and to inau- 
gurate commercial schedules today. 
Four days of conferences failed to 
solve the emergency created by the 
withdrawal of the Blackett agency, 
and a decision to postpone inaugura- 
tion ceremonies until Feb. 1 was 
finally reached at 5 a.m., Dec. 30. 

American Home Products Com- 
pany and Sterling Products, Inc., 
both clients of the Blackett agency, 
were the sponsors involved. Their 
withdrawal of 15 hours of night 
time, according to John T. Adams, 
chairman of the board of TBS, 
caused the postponement. 


Sends Tormey Letter 


Mr. Adams’ statement announcing | 
the postponement was accompanied 


by a copy of a letter sent Oct. 31 
to TBS by George C. Tormey, vice- 
president of Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert. The letter asked that the net- 
work “accept this as a firm and 
binding order” for 10 hours of day 
time and 10 of night time per week. 

Mr. Adams pointed out that de- 
sirable time sought by other agen- 
cies for their clients had been re- 
served by this order. Negotiations 
with these agencies will now be re- 
opened, he said, in an effort to 
re-enlist their interest in time made 
available by the withdrawal. 

Maurice Bent, vice-president of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, replied 
to Mr. Adams with a statement in 
which he charged that arrange- 
ments had never proceeded beyond 
“the negotiation stage,” and that 
TBS “failed to submit evidence of 
its financial ability to operate a 
network.” 

Mr. Adams denied that the net- 
work was inadequately financed. 
He pointed out that the commit- 
ments made by Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert assured that TBS would 
“be in the black” from the very 
beginning. 


Hope to Find Sponsors 


Mr. Bent pointed out that “any 
prospective agreements have con- 
templated the submission on the 
part of Transcontinental of evidence 
of its financial stability. Such evi- 
dence has not been forthcoming and 
no agreements have been made. We 
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| 
have and will continue to cooperate 
in every way with the Transconti- 
nental group.” 

TBS officials say that sev oi! 
minor advertisers are still ready to| 
sponsor shows over its network, but | 
that their business is not sufficient | 
to pay initial costs. TBS hopes to} 
be able to attract other advertisers | 
during the next four weeks. 


Miss Sweet Shifts 
to “Photoplay” 


Peggy V. Sweet has resigned as| 
Chicago merchandising and editorial 
representative of Mademoiselle, 
New York, to join Photoplay, New 
York. She will be associate fashion | 
editor and director of merchandis- | 
ing and fashion promotion, dividing 
her time between New York and 
Hollywood in Photoplay’s new fash- 
ion merchandising program. 

Before entering the publication 
field, Miss Sweet was advertising 
manager of the Weathered Shops, 
Chicago. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


NAMED HAT SALES CHIEF 


ANA to Discuss 
Consumer Moves 
at Regional Meets 


New York, Jan. 3.—So much in- 
terest has been created among 
members by the discussion of the 
consumer movement at the last na- 
tional meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers, and at re- 
gional meetings held subsequently 
in New York and Boston, that four 
additional regional meetings on this 
topic have been scheduled, Paul B. 
West, ANA president, has an- 
nounced. 


Four Conclaves Planned 


The meetings now scheduled, 
which are open only to ANA mem- 
bers and their agency executives, 
will be held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Jan. 10, in Chi- 


| Chirurg Announces * 
Personal Changes 


H. P. Hirst has been given the 
newly created post of traffic man- 
ager of James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston, being succeeded 
as production manager by Nelson 
Jewett. S. P. Franchot, formerly 
with Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
publisher, has joined the agency’s 
copy department. Another new- 
comer is H. C. Hurll, free lance 
artist. 

The following have been taken 
into the corporation through a stock 
ownership interest: G. A. Frye, as- 
sistant to the president; H. G. Saw- 
yer, copy chief; R. L. Edsall, re- 
search director; W. L. Buckley, art 
director. 


Gets Roll-Away 


Roll-Away Window Screen Com- 
pany, Berkeley, Cal., has placed its 
advertising account with Gerth- 
Knollin Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco. Products to be adver- 


J 


| 


cago Jan. 16, St. Louis Jan. 18, and|tised include Roll-Away screens, 
Pittsburgh Jan. 29. Nu Frame Metal screens and 


“It should be emphasized that WeETnETETNgS. 
these meetings are not designed to ° 
set up any plan in connection with Sawyer to Ludgin 
the consumer movement,” Mr.| Sawyer Biscuit Company, Chi- 
West said. “The ANA is not and | ‘¢@80, 7. ~! pa Bm mong — 
man on food merchandising. Jack has not in the past taken part = ~ lt te abvertine sane with 
R. Bell, late of the Flint Journal,| transferred from New York to De-|#"Y Plan either for or against the|/Parje Ludgin, Inc. Chicago. A 
has joined the writing staff and|troit as assistant head of retail |COnsumer movement. Its function| campaign for Sawyer’s Baker Boy 
Stanley W. Williamson has been| training. is to present facts to its members.”'Crackers is in preparation. 


Three Join Handy 

Three accessions to the Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit, have 
been announced. George Carillon, 
formerly with General Electric 
Company, has been named contact 


Arthur N. Hosking, Jr., former adver- 
tising and merchandising executive with 
Talon, Inc., has been appointed sales 
manager of the men's division of John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia. 


HOW WILL YOU...HAVE YOUR 


Sunk Deep in a Rut ....... 


IF you are satisfied to have your sales-meeting greet your new displays 
with a “Ho-hum!”, your dealers receive them with a “So what?”* 
“NO SALE!’ )—you 


WW 


N3 
| 


and the public ignore them with no comment {or a 
have your choice of these four methods: 


[8mm ( 


1 THE “HASH-ON-MONDAY” METHOD 


a tt Se A sure-fire recipe for salesman’s stasis and dealer indigestion. Just take some 
: >”, ~y . al yy ~ 


left-over art work and make a “blow-up” ... which is just about as substantial 


> €E¢5 e 
sys as it sounds; or a “three panel screen” ... which is usually only a smohe-sereen 
(> ‘if f [ for lack of idea— or lack of effort. 
\ 
ane ue. + 2 THE “KATE-AND-DUPLICATE” METHOD 
/ 


/ A certain symptom of mental hookworm, expressed by either “Let's do the same 
thing we did last year” or “—the same thing as John Q. Competitor—only with 
a little different angle.” Angle is right — obtuse angle! 


3 THE “PINOCHLE PARTNER” METHOD 


Or substitute bridge, or golf or fishing. Or make it the Big Chief's brother-in-law. 
it makes no difference, if you just forget to ask whether he knows anything 
about advertising, sales or dealers—or if he can contribute a single solitary 


sound idea toward the successful merchandising of your campaign. 


4 THE “ENGLISH SPARROW” METHOD 


The payoff is in the sound-off: “Cheap! Cheap!“ The cheaper the weaker—but 
that never bothers a “bid-collector”— HE should worry about such minor things 
as SALES! 


RESULTS 2? 


Exactly 100 per cent—of 
what any user of any of these 
methods anticipates before he 
starts: “What’s the use? 
They'll just throw it in the ash- 
can or the furnace, anyhow!“ 


"Credit to Dick Borden 
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Tangee Budget 
to Be Doubled; 30 
Magazines on List 


New York, Jan. 3.—Following 
the introduction of “Theatrical” 
shade last fall, to which it devoted 
a campaign in addition to its regu- 
lar schedule, George W. Luft Com- 
pany, maker of Tangee lipsticks, 
will double last year’s budget in 
promoting both the newcomer and 
the more familiar “Natural” color 
in 1940. Plans outlined to the com- 
pany’s salesmen include the use of 
more than 30 national magazines. 

Tangee will 
heightened attention for its copy 
by using photographs and testimo- 
nials of famous magazine cover 
models in advertisements. The 
opening insertion in the campaign, 
in the February Cosmopolitan, uses 
this technique to feature Phyllis 
Brown, whose picture decorates the 
cover of the same issue in which 
the Tangee copy appears. “My 
business is looking beautiful and 
Tangee Theatrical lipstick gives 
my lips the smooth lovely color I 
want,” she says. 

Space used will vary from single 
columns in black and white to back 
covers in four colors in exploiting 


strive to achieve | 


the theme that Tangee “cream base | 
lipstick goes on _ smoother, lasts | 
| longer.” 


With h blicatio s | . - 
|to be added ‘later, the ae a Guinness Is Still 
Good for You’ 


present includes: 
|Fawcett Women’s 
| Housekeeping, House’ Beautiful, | 
Ideal Women’s Group, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mademoiselle, Mac- 
fadden Women’s Group, McCall’s, 
Photoplay, Picture Play, Redbook, 
Screenland Unit, Secrets, This 
Week, True Story, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Woman’s World. 
The account is handled by War- 
wick & Legler. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
in Boston Campaign 


Sponsored by 40 leading broker- 
age firms, the first cooperative in- 
stitutional advertising to appear in 
Boston in behalf of the New York 
Stock Exchange ran in the Boston 
News Bureau last week. Eight full- 
page advertisements are scheduled. 

The series has been copyrighted 
by the Boston News Bureau, but 
permission to use it may be ob- 
tained by interested publications. 


Cosmopolitan, | 
Group, Good | 


Jobson Steps Up 


C. Frank Jobson has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Liquor 
Store & Dispenser, New York, Con- 


over-Mast publication. He has been 
in the Eastern sales department. 


Dow, Jones Shifts 
Coast Personnel 

| Carl P. Miller has been elected 
president of Dow, Jones & Co., Ltd., 
| publisher of the Pacific Coast edi- 
ition of the Wall Street Journal. 

New York, Jan. 3.—Despite the| Mr. Miller has been vice-president 
difficulties inherent in supplying | and general manager. He succeeds 
any imported product, Guinness’ | Fone nes ae gs ye By 
stout will continue to be sold in the | who retires as president of the Cali- 
United States in 1940 and the fa-/| fornia company. 
miliar slogan “Guinness is good for | Lloyd L. Hamilton has_ been 
you” will be seen by readers of | elected vice-president and Harry 
newspapers in several key cities and | oe a ‘Saeadenen “—- 
one national magazine this year, ac- pe aa oe _ 
cording to W. A. Taylor & Co.,| : 
distributor of the beverage. = 

In addition to the slogan, two new Opens Competition 
sales appeals calculated to intrigue | for Radio Building 
American drinkers will be used in 
connection with promotion of the 
English product. These are “Stout 
your beer with Guinness,” in which 
the beverage is proposed as the 
ideal “other ingredient” for a half- 
and-half, and “Enjoy Guinness 
when you're tired.” 

The Guinness schedule, which 
will carry through the entire year, 
calls for 150-line copy to appear 
in newspapers in New York, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. The maga- 
zine to be employed is Life. Hu- 
morous posters are being offered to 
retailers. J. Walter Thompson han- 
dles the account. 


War or No War, 


A competition for design of an 
ideal building in which to house a 
1,000 watt radio broadcasting trans- 
mitter has been launched by the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 304 
East 44th street, New York. 

The competition closes May 1, 
1940. Open to students of all archi- 
tectural schools and ateliers, the 
contest is sponsored by Western 
Electric Company. 


With “Hardware World” 


George C. Eyland has joined 
Hardware World, Chicago, as Cen- 
tral Western manager with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. He was for- 
merly with Pictorial Review. 


... STORE DISPLAYS FOR 19402... 


BU i 1 if you are one of the rapidly growing number of executives 
who realize and respect the power of Store Display as a 


selling medium— 


—who know, first, that advertising battles are won (or lost) at this crucial point 
of contact with the public; second, that the bare presence of the product on the 
shelves does not necessarily produce the vital spark which leaps the gap be- 
tween advertising and consumer action; and finally, that since people are not 
too visual minded and lack the imagination to picture what the product will do 


— your trump card in your 1940 campaign may well be 


-.-A NEW METHOD THAT BRINGS 
CARDBOARD (AND SALES) TO LIFE 


Developed exclusively by Einson-Freeman within only the past three years, this 
method of combining direct color photography with the deep-etch process makes 


almost any subject literally leap into LIFE. 


People become real people, not just pictures of people; drama assumes 
an authentic authority; color has new impact and products take on a 


virtual “third dimension” which is eloquent of truth — REALITY. 


WHAT ARE “SALES-STARTERS” ? 


And if you have never seen how a display that really stops people caw 
start a jaded sales-force into action—-if you have never experienced 
the electric effect of an arresting dealer-piece on a sales-convention — 
or the dealer — we have an exhibit of “sales-starters” and the stories 


behind them that will make any sales-minded executive sit up. 


And because we believe that the best results come from harmonious 


Reproduction 


cooperation and that a program supported at three points provides a 


firmer base, we should be happy to have your advertising agency make i 


RESULTS: Perhaps it’s only because concerns that buy displays on a 
sales basis are sounder merchandisers (or just all-around 
smarter)—but their sales-curves seem to be the ones that soar 


—and the parallel is much too plain to miss! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CU., Inc. LITHOGRAPHERS 


mays) 
a third at our initial conference — and at many thereafter, we hope! "93519361937 1938 1939 


Leaders in STORE DISPLAY since 1902 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. ¥Y. 


CHICAGO e« SAN FRANCISCO 


Sample Poll Accents 
Need for Careful 
Wording of Question 


Scholar Analyzes Varied 
Results of ''Pari-Mutuel’”’ 
Test in Jersey 


| 

| New York, Jan. 3.— The college 
student up here at Columbia Uni- 
| versity who has been studying this 
business of asking questions em- 
erged today with the answer that 
beautiful blondes discovered long 
ago. And that is, it isn’t what you 
ask for, it’s how you ask for it. 

More serious, in view of the 
intensified interest exhibited by ad- 
vertisers in surveys and polls, is the 
conclusion reached by Albert Blank- 
enship, candidate for a degree of 
doctor of philosophy, that the ques- 
tions in public opinion polls may 
be so worded as to alter their ac- 
curacy substantially. 

Mr. Blankenship’s investigation, 
made publie today by the university 
and by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, its sponsor, showed that a poll 
could give five variant results on 
the same issue with only a slight 
variation in the wording of the 
question. He directed a poll of 3,000 
men and women in Irvington, N. J., 
on the question of legalized horse 
racing and pari-mutuel betting in 
|New Jersey. Five equally repre- 
| sentative groups of 600 voters were 
polled on the day before they were 
to cast thir actual vote on this same 
question. 


One 99 Per Cent Accurate 


Checking with the results of the 
election, Mr. Blankenship found 
that his objective question, “Is it 
desirable to permit or to prohibit 
horse racing and pari-mutuel bet- 
ting in New Jersey?” had produced 
returns that were 99 per cent accu- 
rate. 

One variation of the question as 
given to another group was, “Would 
you vote for or against the amend- 
ment to permit horse racing and 
pari-mutuel betting in New Jer- 
sey”? This question produced results 
only 85 per cent in agreement with 
the actual vote. 


Other Results Shown 


The Psychological Corporation re- 
ported that still different results 
were obtained from the use of three 
other types of questions. One, “Is 
it desirable to prohibit horse racing 
and pari-mutuel betting in New Jer- 
sey”? produced results 92.8 per cent 
correct. Another, “Is it desirable to 
permit horse racing and pari-mutuel 
betting in New Jersey”? produced 
results 87.4 per cent accurate. The 
same question, with provisions for 
the voter to check answers of “yes,” 
“no” or “don’t know,” drew a rating 
of 89.8 per cent. 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


TELEPHONE + HARRISON 3135 
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with Convictions of Fraud 


Jury Finds Three Top 
Officials Guilty on All 
Counts 


New York, Jan. 3.—It was hardly 
a happy New Year for Catherine 
McNelis, John P. MeNelis and 
Joseph E. Flynn, all former execu- 
tives of the defunct Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc., for a jury in United 
State district court here Dec. 30 
returned a guilty verdict against 
all of them on all seven counts con- 
tained in the indictment in which 
the government charged use of the 
mails in a circulation fraud scheme. 

Judge Clarence E. Galston con- 
tinued bail for all three defendants 
until Jan. 15 when sentence will be 
pronounced. A fourth defendant, E. 
Frederick Low, former comptroller 
who pleaded guilty two months be- 
fore the case went to trial, will also 
be sentenced then. The conviction 
calls for a maximum penalty of five 
years in the penitentiary and a 
$1,000 fine for each of the seven 
counts upon which the defendants 
were convicted. 

No appeal is likely, it was indi- 
cated by defense attorneys, in view 
of the high cost of filing the neces- 
sary documents and the financial 
status of Miss McNelis and her for- 
mer associates. Archibald Palmer, 
attorney for Miss McNelis and Mr. 
Flynn, received permission from 
Judge Galston to present two mo- 
tions before sentence is imposed. 


Dramatic Conclusion 
The conclusion of the case which 


has occupied the attention of the 
advertising and publishing world 
since the indictment was first 
handed down in August, 1938, was 
highly dramatic. 

The case went to the jury shortly 
after noon Friday, but it was not 
until 11:30 Saturday morning that 
a verdict was returned. A hung 


NO 


jury seemed likely Friday night 
when the jury returned to the court 
room to question the judge. Their 
inquiries indicated what seemed to 
be a marked difference of opinion, 
j but Judge Galston sent them back 
|to their labors. When no decision 
| was reached after midnight, he or- 
dered the jurors locked up for the 
night, declaring “it would not be 
becoming for me to release you” in 
view of the time and expense in- 
volved in the trial. 


Circulation Fraud Held 


The various counts in the indict- 
ment upon which the former Tower 
executives were convicted involved 
specific dealings with agencies over 
the purchase of space in various 
magazines of the Tower Group be- 
tween 1933 and 1935. The govern- 
ment charged, and the jury sus- 
tained, that advertisers were 
defrauded out of nearly a million 
dollars because circulation did not 
approach the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations figures. 

Miss McNelis, the only defendant 
to take the stand, offered an in- 
genious explanation of what the 
government charged was a circula- 
tion shortage proved by a set of 
Tower’s own books. She declared 
that the figures in the book did not 
actually represent unsold copies, as 
the prosecutor 
sales during the first 10 days of 
each month. The total sales, includ- 
ing those made during the rest of 
each month, were contained else- 
where in Tower books. It was upon 
these figures, which were supplied 
to ABC auditors, that her story 
rested. 

This second set of figures, con- 
tained in Tower records included 
in evidence admitted during the 
trial, were branded as false by 
U. S. Attorney Robert E. Pratt, 
in charge of the prosecution, and 
|lby U. J. Gerdes, a Federal Bureau 


Basic Rates 
in the Entire 


Women’s Field! 


“Just to make you sit 
wp and take notice” 


Test your copy first 
appeals work best. 

the greatest volume. 
the lowest basic rates 


A OVERTISERS were quick to take advan- 
tage of the low basic rates available 
in Ideal Women's Group. Month after 
month lineage and revenue figures have 
soared, beating comparative issues of a 
year ago, in many cases by more than 
100%. And no wonder, through Ideal 
Women's Group advertisers reach a true 
segment of the women's magazine field. 
They find alert young women eager to try 
new methods. Right now, they are at any 
age when accessories to beauty command 
a high percentage of their annual expendi- 
tures. Now is the time to sell them your 
product. Now is the time to win them to 
your method. They will specify and buy 
your brand if they see it advertised in Ideal 
Women's Group. 


$560.00 per 


$1.50 per line 
CIRCULATION 

GuarANTeE 390,000 
in Ideal Women's Group. Find out what 

What headlines and what illustrations coax 


In tdeal Women's Group you will discover 
in the entire women's Magazine field. Through 


it your tests will reflect a true picture of the response you 


will enjoy when you 


extend your message in the women's field 


IDEAL WOMmEN's GRouP 


Movie Life 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 


Personal Romances 


Movies 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Tower Magazines Case Ends 


| backer of Tower. 
Tower 
charged, but only! 


PRODUCT GETS BIG 


Mig. 5 Sey OOO 
a " 
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PLAY ON PACKAGE 


In designing Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company's new package for Sunshine black 
walnut cookies, Robert Gair Company provided for frequent pictorial repetition 
of the contents of the box. 


of Investigation employe who 
helped work up the case and who 
testified for the government. 


Claimed Secret Rebate 


Miss McNelis contended that this 
10-day audit was necessary because 
of a “confidential arrangement’’ 
with F. M. Kirby, former F. W. 
Woolworth Company executive and 
Magazines of the 
group were sold. only 
through Woolworth stores. 

This deal with Mr. Kirby, she 
said, was really a system by which 
Woolworth received a rebate on the 
regular price of her publications. 
This rebate was held necessary be- 
cause competitors were seeking to 
induce Woolworth to oust the 
Tower books and distribute theirs 
instead. 

Other Woolworth executives did 
not know that Mr. Kirby was the 
sole backer of Tower, she testified. 
In order to protect his dual posi- 
tion as both buyer and seller, this 
rebate scheme was arranged so that 
Woolworth would get the books at 
a lower cost. By this means, she 
said, Mr. Kirby was able to keep 
other Woolworth officials from in- 
sisting that other magazines be sub- 
stituted. Competing publishers, she 
testified, even offered to provide 
magazines for sale by Woolworth 
free of charge. 


Rivals Blamed 


Mr. Pratt was unable to shake 
this story in cross examination. He 
did point out in his summation to 
the jury that it was strange that 
express charges were shown on 
Tower books for the return from 
Woolworth of what Miss McNelis 
charged were only audit forms. Mr. 
Pratt charged they were unsold 
copies of Tower magazines. As re- 


buttal witnesses, he produced a 
Woolworth store manager and a 
Woolworth accountant, both of 


whom testified that they had never 
heard of a special 10-day audit of 
Tower sales. 

Miss McNelis blamed her troubles 
on conniving printers, rival publish- 
ers and Allan Kirby, son of her 
backer. She charged that the “ar- 
rogant” Mr. Kirby, the younger, 
having gained the power of attor- 
ney from his sick father, forced her 
bankruptcy in 1935 with the aid of 


the others. Had F. M. Kirby re- 
tained his health, she claimed, 
Tower would have eventually 


earned a profit and her backer 
would have cashed in on his $2,650,- 
000 investment. 

The “Tower case” has been a 
cause celebre in advertising and 
publishing circles for half a dozen 
years. Flashing across the advertis- 
ing horizon like a meteor early in 
the decade, with a new type of mag- 
azine and an entirely new system 
of distribution, Tower had a brief 
but sensational career until, with 
the drama always inherent in 
Tower dealings, Miss McNelis filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the federal court at Scranton, 
Pa., Oct. 8, 1935. The petition came 
as the answer to the unexplained 
absence of October issues from the 


Woolworth counters, although the 
editions were known to have been 
plated and proofed. High printing 
costs and the high volume of returns 
from Woolworth counters were in- 
formally mentioned as causes of the 
bankruptcy petition, in which liabil- 
ities of $400,000 were listed. 

Early in April, 1936, the receiver 
for the properties sold the “princi- 
pal assets,” consisting of the “titles 
of the six Tower magazines, edi- 
torial material on hand and most 
of the office equipment and furni- 
ture,’ to George T. Delacorte, Jr., 
|}head of Dell Publishing Company, 
for $5,000. It was explained at that 
time that the Woolworth distribu- 
tion franchise was an informal ar- 
rangement, and was not among the 
|assets of the bankrupt property. 


Indictment Returned 


Mr. Delacorte never made any 
serious attempt to revive any of the 
Tower magazines, and with distri- 
bution franchises through chain 
stores gradually proving to be not 
quite the rich bonanza which they 
were at first considered, the Tower 
organization and_ its problems 
slipped from the consciousness of 
the advertising world. 

It returned with dramatic sud- 
denness on July 8, 1938, when the 
federal grand jury in New York 
returned indictments against the 
company and its principal officials, 
charging circulation frauds, and as- 
serting that the actual circulation 
of Tower magazines ranged be- 
tween 500,000 and 900,000, rather 
than the 1,200,000 claimed by the 


publishers in entering into contracts | 


with advertisers. 

The following week the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, which had 
certified Tower sales at from 1,250,- 
000 to 1,300,000, entered the discus- 
sion of the case in advertising cir- 
cles with a statement by O. C. 
Harn, then the bureau’s managing 
director. 

ABC Issues Statement 

“The grand jury had access to 
books of the Woolworth company 
which were not available to us,” 
Mr. Harn said. “The ABC reports 
were made on the basis of an ex- 
amination of the publisher’s books 
which showed gross sales to the 
Woolworth company covered by 
proper billing therefor and checks 
in payment thereof. 

“The publisher’s books showed 
subsequent monthly remittances to 
the Woolworth company covering 
magazines returned, and the bureau 
has a photostat copy of a letter from 
an official of the Woolworth com- 
pany indicating the number of 
magazines thus returned from 
month to month. The records indi- 
cate that these returns and only 
these were paid for.” 

Thomson Discusses Case 


In discussing the case at the ABC 
meeting, President P. L. Thomson 
swered this hypothetical question: 
“Is an ABC audit absolutely proof 
against fraud? And if not, how 
can it be made so?” 

“The answer to the first ques- 
tion,” he said, “is No. . . . For 
probably 90 per cent of our pub- 
lisher membership the regular audit 
discloses a true picture of his cir- 
culation. But it cannot be said 
to be perfect. Nor, for that matter, 
is even an outside audit. Because, 
when there is collusion . . . and 
all of the pertinent records are 
falsified, or even a full duplicate 
set of records carried, it is well 
nigh impossible to detect it... . 

“IT am frank to say that deliberate 
collusive efforts to defraud adver- 
tisers might for a time escape the 
vigilance of the best auditors in 
the world, including our own. I 
say ‘for a time’ because usually 
something slips, and the auditor 
finds a slender thread which ex- 
poses the plot.” 

As to the second portion of the 
question, Mr. Thomson said merely 
that “your board now has before it 
a proposal to make a spot outside 
check-up a part of our regular 
audit, and another to open distribu- 
tors’ books to our inspection. Both 
of these proposals involve a large 
increase in auditing expense and 
dues.” 

Miss MecNelis, in a statement im- 
mediately following the indictment, 
denied all implications of fraud, and 
insisted that she was being “perse- 
cuted.” 


in all industries. 


AL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


(Member 
CCA) 


Matemians 


52,023 active plant operating men in the larger plants 


“THE TIME" . . . because, due to IEN'S specialized 
setup and service, this essential 52,023 buying group 
use Industrial Equipment News to keep posted on new 
industrial products and to look for their current pro- 


duction and operating needs. 


at a cost of only $79 to 
representation. 


“EFFECTIVE” . . . because with the above approach 
it produces tangible productive advertising results .. . 


$85 an issue for standard 


PROOF? .. . More than 385 advertisers in January. 
DETAILS? ... Write for the "IEN PLAN." 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO... 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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out the Consumer Moveme t? 


66 OVEMENT” and “consumer” 
are words familiar to adver- 
tising and business for centuries. The 
“movement” of goods from the pro- 
ducer through the channels of distri- 
bution to the “consumer” is the 
natural, normal object of business. 

Strange then, that these two famil- 
iar words, when linked into the 
phrase, “consumer movement,” have 
during the past decade developed 
from a slightly annoying but very 
tiny blot on the horizon to full stat- 
ure as the symbol of THE major 
problem facing business—and par- 
ticularly advertising—as they enter 
the fifth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Consumers there have always been, 
and movements. But consumer move- 
ments? To businessmen and market- 
ing executives harassed by depression 
and economic ills of every descrip- 
tion during the turbulent thirties, the 
first vague stirrings of militant con- 
sumer attitudes during the early part 
of the decade were much like the in- 
effectual yapping of dogs at the heels 
of a bear engaged in deadly combat 
with a worthy foe—definitely annoy- 
ing, but something that could be 
dealt with easily and finally when the 
much more important business of pre- 
serving the breath of life had been 
accomplished. 

But as, slowly and somewhat hesi- 
tantly, business realized that it was 
to be allowed to survive, and the yap- 
ping of the militant consumer become 
more and more persistent and more 
and more serious, business found it- 
self recognizing more clearly that the 
“consumer movement” had reached a 
virile manhood, requiring active in- 
terest and study and definite action. 

Thus, in place of bland disregard or 
sweeping condemnation came inquis- 


itiveness, curi- r 
osity, aroused con- {DO 
sciousness. Mem- % } 


bers of chambers 
of commerce, of 
service clubs, of 
advertising and 
merchandising or- 
ganizations began 
to hear’ serious 
discussions of the 
extent and the X\ 
importance of this 
incipient consum- Pe —— 
er revolution. a See 
They heard hard- 
headed business leaders profess their 
belief that some, if not all, of the de- 
mands of consumer groups were fair 
and reasonable; they discovered, 
here and there, that individual busi- 
hesses and occasionally associations 
of business men had given such seri- 
ous consideration to the rumblings of 
consumer criticism that definite steps 
had been taken to change merchan- 
dising and selling practices in an 
attempt to meet these new demands. 
That the “consumer movement” 
Would eventually become the most 
serious problem facing business as a 
Whole has been recognized for years; 
the record of discussion, action and 
comment on this subject in business 


MRS. CONSUMER, queen of buymanship, scowls and becomes articulate. 
birth to the most pressing problem facing business .. . 


4 


J 
— 


Her demands give 


and marketing circles during 1939 
indicates that it has now indubitably 
moved into the position of No. 1 Prob- 
lem of American business and indus- 
try. 

But the problems it poses for busi- 
ness—and particularly for advertis- 
ing and merchandising—are so many 
and varied, and the movement itself 
is so new and unstable, and so diffi- 
cult to grasp in any broad sense, that 
to most advertising and merchandis- 
ing men it remains an incomprehen- 
sible ogre; something to be vaguely 
feared, vigorously damned or hesi- 
tantly praised, but not to be ration- 
ally analyzed and dissected. 

Convinced that advertising and mer- 
chandising men MUST understand 
the “consumer movement” and its 
far-flung implications of drastic 
changes in the entire American mar- 
keting scene, ADVERTISING AGE 
has developed a “consumer move- 
ment” project for the coming year 
with these three broad general objec- 
tives: 


To present to the merchandising 
l. world, whose conception of the 
size, growth and general objectives 
of the “consumer movement” has 
been befogged by the innumerable 
hosannahs on one side and the curses 
on the other, a clear, concrete, objec- 
tive picture of the “consumer move- 
ment” as it exists today; to trace the 
history of the movement and its im- 
plications; to show its size and its 
ramifications; and in general to pre- 
sent a clear-cut picture of what the 
“consumer movement” is and wants. 
ADVERTISING AGE intends first to 
bring the reader up to date on the 
movement (with the history of its de- 
velopment which follows), and then 
to keep him up to date by supplement- 
ing and intensifying the news cover- 
age it has consistently devoted to all 
phases of consumer activity. 


To analyze and review, for the 

e benefit of the field, the multitudi- 
nous recent and current attempts 
made by individual businesses and by 


groups of businesses to approach a 
reasonable and equitable solution of 
the problem. To show what has been 
done and is now being done along 
this line, as business takes its first 
faltering steps along a hitherto un- 


trodden path. 

Through the presentation of all 
3. aspects of the “consumer move- 
ment” and the record of business’ at- 
tempts to meet it halfway, and 
through the additional presentation 
of the carefully considered viewpoints 
and suggestions of every shade of 
consumer and business opinion, to 
attempt the formulation, in broad 
outline and perhaps in specific detail, 
of a well-rounded, intelligent, care- 
fully considered program which will 
solve the “consumer problem” or at 
any rate vitiate it by bringing the 
consumer and the businessman closer 
together in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and trust. 

ADVERTISING AGE would be less 
than honest if it did not confess to 
some definite opinions as to the 
course business and industry must 
follow if this consummation is to 
be reached. Nevertheless, no pro- 
gram will be suggested which is 
solely the program of ADVERTISING 


AGE. No program will be suggested 
at all which does not represent the 
best thought and considered judg- 


ment of every shade of viewpoint and 
opinion in business, consumer and 
social circles, 


Just what 
ment’? 

At the outset it must be made clear 
that the “consumer movement,” so 
conveniently labeled by speakers and 
writers alike, is not a movement at 
all, but a multitude of movements of 
individual and organized consumers 
working vaguely toward somewhat 
similar ends, but often using diamet- 
rically opposite approaches. 

It embraces every shade of political 
and social belief, from deepest red to 


is the “consumer meve- 


A Presentation of the 
Background, Development 
and Future of the Rise of 
an Articulate Consumer 
Consciousness 


purest white; it takes in = every 
stratum of economic life, from the 
richest to the poorest, but its princi- 
pal roots lie in the middle classes; it 
numbers in its fold farmers and urban 
dwellers who are convinced that there 
will be no solution of the “consumer 
problem” until all goods are bought 
and sold cooperatively, side by side 
with the clubwoman wives of pros- 
perous business men who are horri- 
fied at the thought of consumer 
cooperation; it numbers consumers 
who are sincere, honest, intelligent, 
and it also numbers those who have 
discovered that the “consumer move- 
ment” is a new religious cult offering 
great rewards to the high priest. 

Whatever it may or may not be, it 
certainly is not an entity. Not yet. 
It does not deserve the name of 
“movement.” Rather, it is largely an 
unformulated conglomeration of de- 
sires, irritations and dissatisfactions 
which is going forward and backward 
and sideways all at once, much in the 
style of Stephen Leacock’s famous 
horseman. But it is nevertheless real 
and important and influential. 


To crystallize the 
conflicting viewpoints 
that complicate a di- 
rect approach to a 
AYj solution of the con- 

; sumer problem, _ let 
} | us imagine that next 
an ] Thursday night’s ses- 
._ sion of “The Town 
\ Hall Meeting of the 
~ Air” has designated as 


\ — its theme: “What 
| TT About the Consumer 
a w, Movement?” Partici- 


A pants in the sympo- 


the educatorSium are a manufac- 
more than an inter-turer of advertised 
ested bystander . . ‘goods; the head of a 
great mail order house; a representa- 
tive of Better Business Bureaus; the 
research director of an independent 
consumer rating service; a consumer 
educator; a government spokesman 
and a representative of women’s 
clubs. 
Hlere, briefly, might be the thesis 
advanced by each: 


MANUFACTURER: ! 


“Advertising in general and adver- 
tisers in particular have been a target 
for all sorts of slings and arrows 
lately. These darts vary from a light- 
barbed, comparatively innocent type, 
to the most deadly of poison-tipped 
arrows. The shots come from a wide 
variety of sources—-from various s0- 
called ‘consumer’ groups, from pres- 


WJohr H Platt, 


Cheese Compan 


Advertising Manager, Kraft 
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sure organizations, from misguided 
or malicious writers, from clubs, from 
sources out in the open and sources 
hiding behind bushes. 


“In studying the question, we must 
learn to distinguish, first, which com- 
plaints are genuine; second, which are 
malicious, and which are wild shots. 
We must find out whether our detract- 
ors are firing away merely to hide the 
fact that they have something to sell 
—a service or an ‘anti’ book, or 
propaganda merely for the sake of 
propaganda. There are many of these. 
But there are many honest criticisms, 
too, which we have done well to heed 
in the past and would do well to heed 
even more carefully in the future. 


“No more unfortunate catchphrase 
was ever coined than ‘consumer move- 
ment.’ Used as a blanket, a cover-all, 
a false board behind which any knave 
can pose as a Moses in the wilderness, 
the term ‘consumer movement’ means 
anything and nothing. 


“We don’t have to look very far, 
or look very deeply, to learn what at 
least some of our children are being 
taught—under the guise of several 
high-sounding names—from the very 
cradle through the most advanced col- 
lege courses. 


“The schools in this country, pri- 
mary and secondary, are rapidly ex- 
panding courses in economics, courses 
in buying, courses in business philos- 
ophy. Which in itself is a fine thing 
—a healthy thing—a thing which 
should be welcomed by all business. 
But some of the material being taught 
under a variety of names is in many 
cases the most unscrupulous propa- 
ganda, the most baseless and vicious 
nonsense. The reason for this is 
largely, I believe, because this partic- 
ular field has been left wide open to 
anyone who wanted to walk in and 
start to talk. And a lot of crackpots 
and pseudo-scientists have walked 
in. 


MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE: ? 


“Business should favor consumer 
education in its own self interest— 
and when you approach any problem 
without taking self interest into con- 
sideration you are not being realistic. 
There are a number of reasons why 
business should favor consumer edu- 
cation: 


“First, because there is no more 
vicious competition than that given 
by a competitor who takes advantage 
of consumer ignorance. That takes 
place especially in depressed times, 
when these competitors attempt to 
keep prices at a level which the con- 
sumer is willing to pay, and in order 
to keep prices low he will sacrifice 
quality. 

“I believe that consumer education 
will eliminate a great deal of compe- 
tition in advertising. I do not agree 
with many advertisers who say that 
it will reduce the number of dollars 
spent for advertising, but I believe 
it will improve advertising. When the 
consumer knows more of the facts, we 
will take out of advertising a great 
deal that is not as productive as we 
sometimes think it is. I believe that 
if the consumer knows more, adver- 
tising will automatically be made 
more productive. Again, that does 
not mean there will be fewer adver- 
tising dollars spent. I think advertis- 
ing men make a great mistake when 
they think it will cut down volume. 
But it will make advertising more ef- 
fective, and that is the second reason 
why business should favor consumer 
education.” 


"Donald M Nelsor Vice-President, Sears 
Roebuck & Cx 
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WHAT DO CONSUMERS WANT? 


According to a recent survey 
conducted by the Association of 
National Advertisers, the general 
objectives encompassed by the 
consumer movement may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Establishment of a federal 
department of the consumer. 

2. Formation of consumer 
pressure groups to influence leg- 
islation. 

3. Development of informa- 
tion as descriptive labeling. 

4. Mandatory A, B, C, grade 
labeling. 

5. Minimum standards of 
manufacturing. 

6. Standardization of sizes. 
Use of product rating serv- 


ices. 
8. More factual advertising. 
9. Establishment of consum- 
er cooperatives. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU:* 


“Better Business Bureaus are not 
and should never be regarded as con- 
sumer organizations. They are busi- 
ness organizations. But, the very 
nature of their work demands that 
every action taken must be in the con- 
sumer interest. Neither should the 
Bureaus be regarded as leading the 
consumer or consumer’ education 
movement. They can be regarded, 
and rightly so, as the leading repre- 
sentative of business in these two 
movements. They are not educators; 
they have no governmental authority; 
and do not pretend to speak for con- 
sumers. They do, in the field of what 
is fair and unfair in advertising and 
selling practices, speak for business 
and, in the name of business, serve 
consumers in the financial, merchan- 
dise, and service fields of business, 

“One of the reasons the consumer 
experiences so many difficulties in 
business transactions is because of in- 
ability to distinguish between the 
legitimate concern and the unfair 
concern or to properly appraise rep- 
resentations made to them. They 
cannot recognize the ear-marks of 
fraud, so the Bureaus have long felt, 
in the final analysis, the best protec- 
tion for consumers was education in 
buymanship and in practical every 
day money management. For this rea- 
son, Better Business Bureaus have 
cooperated closely with educational 
institutions, supplying them with fac- 
tual information such as the Fact 
Booklets, meeting with groups of edu- 
cators, and taking a part in class in- 
struction. This has also opened up 
opportunities of reaching millions of 
students who are themselves protected 
and helped and who also can carry 
the message and information from the 
schools into their homes. 

“Educators have been most coop- 
erative with the Bureaus and have ex- 
pressed keen appreciation for the 
factual material the Bureaus have ac- 
cumulated and supplied. Many of the 
schools have incorporated lessons on 
the Better Business Bureau work and 
educational material regarding 
schemes and frauds in their curric- 
ulum. In more recent years they have 
been turning to Better Business Bu- 
reaus for factual information in buy- 
manship. 

“Unfortunately, the _ individual 
gains his impressions about business 
from the incidents which are sensa- 
tional or dramatic. Honesty and vir- 
tue in business, as in private life, are 
not news. Businessmen support the 


John N. Garver, Chairman of the Board, Na 
tional Association of Better Business Bureat 
Vice President, Manufacturers and Trader 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


Better Business Bureaus because they 
have no desire to conceal the errors 
of business. If consumers feel they 
are not getting all they should from 
business, their attitude should not be 
one of antagonism or of condemna- 
tion but of patience and active work- 
ing cooperation with business, so that 
their reasonable wants can be sup- 
plied.” 


RATING SERVICE:* 


“The function of the commodity 
testing and rating agencies is basic in 
any economic system. Whether we 
are concerned with capitalism, social- 
ism, a cooperative economy or any 
other economic system in which in- 
telligence has fair and full play, 
standards and specifications for com- 
modities are fundamental. This is 
especially true where a highly devel- 
oped scientific technology gives rise 
to an ever widening variety of a par- 
ticular commodity and an_ ever 
increasing number of commodities. 
A prime consideration is the nature 
and quality of, rather than the desire 
for, the commodity which is to be 
purchased. Unless prices of commod- 
ities are to continue to be juggled on 
the basis of all the traffic will bear, 
means must be available for investi- 
gating and determining the quality of, 
and hence the service to be rendered 
by commodities, on an objective test 
basis. The results of such tests must 
be made available to consumers as 
well as producers and distributors if 
exchange of commodities is to be in- 
telligible and equitable. 

“This function may be performed 
(1) by business interests, (2) by gov- 
ernmental agencies, or (3) by private, 
mutual, non-profit research organiza- 
tions. The first appears to be unlikely 
because business is interested pri- 
marily in financial returns and shows 
no disposition to give consumers the 
sort of exact information they want 
and which they need to be intelligent 
buyers. The second is impossible so 
long as business interests dominate 
legislation—local, state and national. 
Nowhere do governmental agencies 
give comparative quality and price 
ratings on commodities by trade 
names, because they are not author- 
ized by law to do so, and, judging by 
experience, it will be some time be- 
for they get such authorization. The 
third group is the only hope of the 
consumer and even these organiza- 
tions must work under the handicap 
of limited funds and the necessity for 
operating on a restricted basis to 
avoid lawsuits.” 


CONSUMER EDUCATOR:” 


“Consumer education is concerned 
with making people better buyers, 
better managers of their own eco- 
nomic affairs, and generally better 
citizens of the economic community 
in which we live. That being so, the 
attitude of those working in the field 
towards business will naturally tend 
to be one of critical appreciation and 
understanding independence. Con- 
sumers can consume only what pro- 
ducers produce. No one has a greater 
interest, therefore, in the general effi- 
ciency of the economic system than 
they. Consumer education in a well- 
rounded form will include not only 
a study of commodities themselves 
and their uses, but also a study of 
how they are provided for us, how 
our standard of living has been raised 
to its present level, how producers and 
middlemen contribute to the well-be- 
ing of the community, how market 
“«s. A. Mahood, Research Director, Intermoun- 
tain Consumers’ Service, Denver, Colo. 


lohn M. Cassels, director, Institute for Con- 
’ Education, Stephens College, Columbia 


prices function to coordinate produc- 
tion with consumption and so on. The 
more effective consumer education is 
the more fully will we come to appre- 
ciate the good points of our economic 
system and the more constructively 
will we be able to deal with whatever 
imperfections are discovered in it. 
When consumers have been made 
more competent, not only will they 
individually get greater satisfaction 
from the incomes they have to ex- 
pend, but they will also contribute 
more definitely to the survival in busi- 
ness of those producers and distrib- 
utors who are most efficient in pro- 
viding the goods and services that 
are really wanted most. Unintelligent 
consumers are unappreciative con- 
sumers. True appreciation depends 
on the development of powers of crit- 
ical discrimination. For that reason 
I am convinced that those in business 
who are really contributing most effi- 
ciently to the welfare of the com- 
munity have nothing to lose and 
much to gain from the spread of con- 
sumer education.” 


GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN: ® 


“The task which a modern large- 
scale plant puts up to its sales man- 
ager is to guarantee an assured vol- 
ume of purchase of the things which 
the machine turns out. He must have 
customers waiting for the goods 
when they reach the retail counter, 
and he must be able to count upon 
repeat orders in due course. To em- 
ploy the most ‘popular unpopular 
word of the day, he must have a given 
number of consumers ‘regimented.’ 
It is easier, of course, to regiment 
people by passion and prejudice than 
by reason. All of these facts taken 
together bring up this question: Is it 
true that the profession of salesman- 
ship can make a living only by virtue 
of the ignorance of the laity? This is 
true of other professions. How long 
could a doctor pay his bills in a com- 
munity where everyone was versed in 
medicine? How many people would 
pay the lawyer’s fee if they knew how 
to argue fine points of the law in their 
own behalf? And is it, therefore, a 
true analogy that the profession of 
selling goods can prosper only so long 
as customers are uninformed about 
what they are buying? 

“Whether the machine age can 
produce goods by large scale methods 
for sale to consumers who know what 
they are buying is a very interesting 
question indeed. It is not to be lightly 
dismissed by those who are educat- 
ing consumers to want informative 
labels and standards and to expect 
that business can be persuaded to fur- 
nish them voluntarily. 

“Before we arrive at an answer to 
that question we shall probably have 
to find an answer to the related ques- 
tion: Does business think it can do 
this, or is it willing to try? There is 
some evidence on the answers to this 
question. Among the department and 
mail order stores we see a number 
who are willing to push forward 
toward factual selling. One or two 
grocery chains are giving some use- 
ful buying guides. The cooperative 
movement is doing something along 
this line and is planning to do more 
Right there, so far as I am aware. 
the evidence on that side of the ques- 
tion comes to an end. 

“On the other side we find evidence 
that leads us to doubt how much re- 
liable help consumers are going (0 
get through business collaboration. 
Some chain-store organizations are 
financing consumer education pro 
grams of doubtful purpose, sometimes 


*‘Ponald BE. Montgomery, Consumers’ Cour! 
Agricultural Adjustment Administratior 
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Who's Who 


in the Consumer Movement 


_ ORGANIZATION 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. GENERAL 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Washington, D. C, 


Totals 2,250,000 individual 
14,500 women’s clubs. 

Dues: 10 cents per capita and 25 cents per 
club annually. 


members in 


American Association of University 
Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


|} Totals 61,662 individual members in 845 
local chapters composed of college women. 
Dues: 2 dollars per member per year 


National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C. 


|} Totals 48,000 individual 
State women's leagues 


members in 1 
ri 
local women's leagues, 


made up of 55 


| 
| 
| 


ACTIVITIES 


Consumer program includes consideration 


of informative labeling: food and drug 
act enforcement; consumer goods est 
ing: chain store taxation 

Advocates strengthening of food and drug 
act; development of quality standards for 
consumer goods Opposes contracts that 
nix prices between manultacturer and 


distributor 


Aims to increase feminine participation in 
government 


New York, N. ¥. 


Dues: Two dollars each from all members. 
ad RASA og AY eientmtibenel ‘ho 


EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 
American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Totals 82,567 individual members (in- 
cluding 70,000 in 1,979 local and student 
clubs) composed of Home Economic stu- 
dents, teachers and business women. 

Dues: One dollar per member. 


Institute for Consumer Education, 
(Alfred P. Sloan Foundation) 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Dues: Unknown 
National Congress of Parents and Totals 2,290,000 individuals in local associa- } Problems involving the homemaket 
Teachers, tions composed of teachers and parents cluded in broad program of activities 
Chicago, Ill. Dues: Derives income from subscriptions | 
to its publications, the subscription rate 
being one dollar a vear 
National Federation of Business and Totals 70,000 individual members in 1,600 Research projects include study of the 
Professional Women's Clubs, business and professional Women’s clubs. consumer in relation to sociological and 


polit ical problems 


Presses improved fabric 
of consumer 
ment; more 
and drug act: 


labeling; creation 
bureau in federal govern- 
rigid enforcement of food 
opposes price maintenance 


No membership. 


Consumer Education Association, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Membership made up of teachers in the 
field of consumer education. 


I’stablished by the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion Acts as clearing house for develop- 
ment of consumer educational materials 
and procedure 

Primarily § interested 


in development of 


Denver, Colorado, 


social workers, laborers, libararians, busi- 
ness and professional people, housewives 
and scientists. 

Dues: Subscription rate is $3 per year for 
the Consumers’ Buying Guide which is 
issued on a confidential basis. 

1 CAR boat 


= 


Totals 1,750 


consumer educational source material 
Dues: One dollar. and curricula 
National Education Association of the Totals 48 state, 4 territorial, and 700 local Reports consumer educational activities 
United States, teachers associations with an affiliated Consumer problems a part of group's 
Washington, D. C. membership of 775,000 teachers. broader interests. 
Dues: Range from $2 to $10, depending 
upon the services desired by the indi- 
Vidual_ member. i" 
Membership composed of consumers’ or- Acts as central contact agency for indi- 
SPECIALIZED GROUPS ganizations and individuals. vidual consumer groups 
Consumers’ National Federation, Dues: Annual dues for organizations of 
New York, N. Y¥. under 50 members, $2; 200 members or 
ess, $5; over 200 members, $10; Mini- 
mum annual dues for individuals, $1 
| 
United Conference on High Cost of Membership made up principally of low in Chief aim is realization of higher living 
Living, come families } standards for under-privileged groups 
Chicago, lL. Dues: 50c for one yvear’s membership 
Consumers’ Conference of Greater Represents membership of 10,000 indi | Local group concentrates on the promo 
Cincinnati, viduals and business organizations | tion of consumer education: active in 
Cincinnati, O. Dues: Members pay a yearly registration | promoting informative labeling 
fee of 50 cents, visitors 25 cents each 
meeting } 
Greater Boston Consumer Committee on Membership composed of individuals and | Seeks t improve marketing efficiency 
M . organizations interested in consumer | active in legislative work 
Boston, Mass. problems. 
Dues: Voluntary contributions by members 
National Consumers’ League, Totals 3,000 individuals in addition to local | Coordinates local consumer groups. strasse 
New York, N. Y. league units. labor condition under which commodi 
Dues tevenue derived from individual and | ties are manufactured 
local unit membership dues of $2 to 
$1,000 
Consumers’ League of New York, (Mem- Totals 2.500 individuals. Chief activity is adoption of laws regula 
ber of National Consumers’ League) Dues: Financed by membership dues ting working conditions of women and 
New York, N. Y. = | minors 
League of Women Shoppers, Totals 25,000 individuals in affiliated local Labor conditions chief interest. Also stres 
Washington, D. C. leagues of women shoppers. ses higher living taundard and lower 
Dues: Members pay dues annually to the cost of living 
Local Leagues. 
es ee ses = —_—= == = Ss = = 
Totals 60,000 by open subscription Oldest of the professional testing organ 
TESTING AGENCIES Dues: Subscriptions to the regular bul- izations Rates product as recom 
Consumers Research. letin are $3 a year, and to the four non- mended,” “intermediate” and “not recom 
Washington, D. C. confidential bulletins $1 a year. mended.” Issues periodical bulletins and 
publishes “Consumers’ Digest 
| 
Consumers Union, Totals 80,000 by open subscription Generally the same as above. Official pub 
New Yerk, N. Y. Dues: The fee is $3 a year for full service lication is “Consumers Union Reports.” 
and $1 a year for the limited service Includes comment on labor conditions 
under which product was manufactured. 
Inter-Mountain Consumers’ Service, Membership includes educators ministers, Same as Publishe “Consumers 


above 
Buying Guide.” 


Based on a 


survey conducted by the American 


; cooperative and purchasing Acts as educational unit of consumer co 
CONSUMER COOPERATIVE GROUPS associations, credit unions, mutual banks, op groups Advises local groups and as 
Cooperative League of U. 8. A., and insurance companies sists in formation of new co-ops 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Cooperatives, Inc., Essentially a federation of regional coop- | Central buying ageney for individual on. 
Chicago, Ill. erative wholesales ops 
Dues Financed by stock purchased by 
member organizations. 
Consumer Distribution Corporation, Takes active part in the management of Assists existing co-ops with management 
New York, N. Y. cooperative associations problems 
Dues Financed by “Good Will Fund” 
Cooperative Distributors, Ine., 650 individuals and 225 affiliated clubs. | Chiefly a mall order cooperative, also does 
New York, N. ¥ Initial capital $20,000 Shares sold to in some wholesaling Emphasize nterest 
lividnal it $5 per share ! in labor condition 


Retail Fe 


deration 


with the source of sponsorship undis- 
closed, sometimes with study mate- 
rials that are highly questionable. In 
the drug and liquor fields, both chain 
and independent, we find no move 
whatever toward consumer enlight- 
enment, but on the contrary a vigor- 
ous effort to freeze prices and regi- 
Ment distribution. Price fixing laws 
are enacted and these are followed 
by a campaign of concerted action on 
prices that is truly alarming to a con- 
sumer who reads about it in the trade 
Press. And all this is explained to 
consumers, in statements for public 
consumption, as a program to protect 
them from monopoly. In the grocery 
field we find a move to ban loss-lead- 
rs by law, on the ground if you please 
that the consumer who buys “spe- 
Cials” is thereby deceived into think- 
ing everything else she buys is cheap 
She must be protected from deceiving 
herself by saving money! (I suppose 


that puts these laws in the category 
other 
and varied 
sorts of programs promoted by mail, 
by field agents, in congresses and con- 
themselves 
as education but are in fact engaged 
in selling something. Some sell par- 
ticular brands of products. Some cre- 
ate goodwill for a particular industry 
or a given kind of commercial serv- 


of consumer 
quarters we 


education. ) 
find many 


In 


ventions, which describe 


ice. Others are selling opinion on 


important public questions like taxa- 
Still others 
the 
are 
sustaining 


tion or organized labor. 
are cultivating indifference 
part of the household buyer, 
filling her heart with a 
confidence that everything she is told 
by any large merchandiser is true.” 


WOMEN’S CLUBS:? 


on 
or 


“The consumer wants to be dispos- 
sessed of his fears, those bugaboos of 
uncertainty and distrust which pre- 


vent his becoming a good consumer. 

“He craves attention without 
ploitation. 

“He wants to be given information 
without pressure. 

“He deplores herding. He works 
best in his own groups, with his own 
merchants and his own associates. 

“He wants to be 
what he reads. 

“He seeks a renewal of faith in the 
integrity and stability of the average 
business man, 

“He longs for support in his de- 
termination to live within his income. 

“He wants advice devoid of propa- 
ganda. 

“He would welcome a spur to indi- 
vidual research—-simple, usable tests 
within his own ability to apply. 

“He is willing to be organized for 
promotion, but not yet for pressure. 

“He wants education in good buy- 
manship, provided it actually covers 


eX- 


able to believe 


swag 


the needs of his individual case. 

“He yearns for guidance and judg- 
ment to meet the exigencies end 
emergencies of everyday spending as 
differentjated from theories on eco- 
nomic p¥Oblems far out of his range 
of thinking. 

“He asks for simplicity of instruc- 
tion in wise spending, wise budgeting, 
the ability to analyze his own human 
needs, as against learned treatises 
upon the technology of consumption. 

“He wants the assurance that the 
answers to his questions given by 
manufacturers, advertisers and mer- 
chants are bona fide information and 
not sales talks. 

“He asks for a clear path out of the 
maze of suspicion and confusion into 
the sunlight of confidence and cer- 
tainty. The confusion of agencies en- 
gaged in laboratory experiments and 
technical investigations, the whole- 
sale condemnation of various trusted 
products together with the unbeliev- 
able propaganda in favor of others, 
the constant urge to join this or that 
organization as a sure release from 
the difficulties of selection, has dimin- 
ished trade and frightened the other- 
wise willing purchaser beyond belief. 

“The thinking consumer who bud- 
gets his income and buys according 
to his own needs wants more than 
anything else the confidence and help 
of the dealer with whom he invests 
his money. He doesn’t yet know that 
he can have it. When he can know 
beyond question that such a camara- 
derie is established, freer spending is 
inevitable.” 

These, then, are the respective 
viewpoints. They are actual quota- 
tions by representative spokesmen for 
sach of the factions. While it is true 
that the opinions are not held uni- 
versally by all members of each of 
the groups, they are nevertheless sen- 
timents of a majority in each case. 
The views range in tone from deep 
left to deep right. 


+ 


The consumer problem is not one 
which popped into being over night. 
This fact alone should cause the re- 
jection of any “solution” that takes 
the form of a panacea guaranteed to 
work over night. 

Despite the general belief that or- 
ganized consumer activity is a com- 
paratively new development, the 
movement actually had its genesis in 
an earlier American era. The first 
consumer cooperative was set up in 
1830 and the ensuing years brought 
a steady rate of growth to this first 
manifestation of the promotion of 
consumer self-interest. 

The advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury raised the curtain on a second 
act of American business history and 
accentuated the quickening motion of 
a conflict between producers and con- 
sumers. In 1906 the first federal food 
and drug act was passed, affording 
some protection for the unwary 
against harmful foods and drugs; two 
years later the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was formed, to 
mark the start of a career that was 
destined to play an important role in 
consumer history in later years. 

In 1912 “Good Housekeeping” es- 
tablished its certification service. And 
in 1914, while the crime at Serajevo 
claimed the spotlight of political his- 
tory, the passage of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by Congress stood 
out as a new milestone in consumer 
history. 

During the post-war years the con- 
sumer seemed too busy raking in his 


"rs. Frederick W. Weitz. Iowa Federatior 
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share of the prosperity chips to worry 
much about the intricacies of our 
complicated economy, but late in the 
roaring twenties, a shadow of coming 
events was discerned in the appear- 
ance of “Your Money’s Worth”, by 
Stuart Chase and F. J, Schlink, which 
promptly rose to the status of a best 
seller. It was the first of the anti- 
advertising books. As a direct out- 
come of this work, Schlink organized 
a consumers’ club in White Plains, 
N. Y., which, in 1929, was expanded 
into Consumers’ Research. 

That was the beginning of the third 
and current phase of the consumer 
movement which has received vigor- 
ous nourishment from the tragedies 
of the depression years. 

The complexity of the whole con- 
sumer movement picture, especially 
its rapid expansion during the decade 
just ended, suggests that at this point 
we unravel the meshwork and exam- 
ine each of the strings in its own 
light. 


GENERAL GROUPS 


From the standpoint of numbers 
and probably actual achievements in 
behalf of the consumer, the women’s 
clubs head the list. While consumer 
education cannot be said to be the 
sole purpose for the existence of such 
groups, it nevertheless is being 
pushed forward with greater and 
greater vigor. Today the work of 
many women’s clubs offers a striking 
contrast to the bridge-playing, pastry- 
debate groups of a few years ago. 

In the aggregate the five largest 
general organizations have a mem- 
bership of almost 5,000,000. Making 
up this total are the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 2,250,000 
(14,500 clubs); National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 2,250,000 (in- 
dividuals); National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 70,000 (1,600 clubs); American 
Association of University Women, 
62,000 (854 local chapters); National 
League of Women Voters, 48,000 (31 


state leagues made up of 557 local 
leagues). 
There must, of course, be a sub- 


stantial percentage of duplication in 
these various organizations, but ex- 
actly what proportion it is difficult 
to estimate, Suffice to say that nu- 
merically these groups are far out 
in front and each has evinced enough 
of an interest in consumer problems 
to qualify as a consumer organization. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Whereas once upon a time the ob- 
jectives and aspirations of women’s 
clubs were rather nebulous, of late 


their programs have been molded 
along practical lines. They want 
more informative labeling; more 


facts and less emotion in advertising 
copy. They profess a recognition of 
advertising as an essential ingredient 
in a free economy, but they insist 
that it be “more social” in its intent. 
They deplore sloganeering of the 
“What's Good for Business Is Good 
for You” variety. They accuse busi- 
ness of unnecessary “name calling” 
in discussing the relations between 
business and the consumer. They in- 
sist that business is a consumer in- 
terest as well as a producer interest. 

Representative spokesman of the 
feet - on - the - ground feminine view- 
point is Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, presi- 
dent of the General Federation. Says 
she: “Lack of appreciation of the 
importance of this matter of equality 
leads a business man into the ques- 
tionable psychology of dealing with 
a consumer group as the old fash- 
ioned concept of the relationship of 
teacher and pupil or of parent and 
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The camera records here the most sensational of the texts that spurred the rise of consumer conscious- 
ness and elevated to positions of prominence several of the most militant professional consumer leaders. 


child. A clear distinction between 
the consumer interest and the pro- 
ducer interest and a willingness to 
treat with this consumer interest on 
a basis of equality will materially 
improve business-consumer relation- 
ships.” 

Turning to a consideration of ad- 
vertising, she asserts: “Since adver- 
tising appeals based upon emotional 
urge must be made to all alike re- 
gardless of the fact that circum- 
stances of individuals differ greatly, 
without facts or information to stim- 
ulate thinking and reasoning and so 
guide emotional response, there is 
confusion and frustration resulting in 
economic waste. 

“Such emotional control is fre- 
quently exercised through the high 
pressure testimonial. Even if these 
testimonials are genuine, they are, 
in reality, an attempt to get one 
group of consumers to follow blindly 
after another group without regard 
to need or quality. Advertising tries 
to make us a nation of blindly trust- 
ing people. 

“The producer looks at advertising 
as an instrument of business. We 
look at advertising as a powerful in- 
strument of education for discrim- 
inating buying. Some _ advertisers 
maintain that the sole purpose of 
advertising is to sell merchandise at 
a profit. Many consumers say that 
the purpose of advertising should be 
much more social in its intent. It 
should be constructive and scientific 
and educational.” 

Mrs. Dunbar’s suggestion for an 
eradication of the difference between 
producer and consumer is that busi- 
ness agree to the setting up of stand- 
ards and specifications for consumer 
goods. She points out that this has 
been accepted practice in the automo- 
bile, telephone, railroad, electrical 
and other fields for the past 20 years, 
“with gratifying results to all con- 
cerned”. 

“These statements of definitions 
should be stated in the simplest pos- 
sible terms, such as the A, B, C, desig- 
nations now in use for canned fruits 
and vegetables. Where this is not 
possible specifications and terms 
should be agreed upon. Standard ter- 
minology is what we call this com- 
mon language of the market place, 
which means the same thing to sell- 
ers and to buyers. Without some com- 


mon definitions, price has no meaning 
as an indicator of relative value of 
any product or service.” 

First fruits of the women’s clubs’ 
devotion to informative labeling has 
already been noted in the fabric field. 
Trade practice rules have been formu- 
lated in conjunction with the rayon, 
silk and cotton industries, under Fed- 
eral Trade Commission auspices. 

During the past year consumer 
problems have been selected with in- 
creasing frequency as subject matter 
for local club discussions. That this 
trend is expected to continue is in- 
dicated by the consumer program 
being developed by the General Fed- 
eration in cooperation with Dr. John 
M. Cassels, director of the Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. This program 
will encompass the attitude of con- 
sumers toward chain store taxes; 
agricultural control programs; fed- 
eral food and drug legislation; infor- 
mative labeling; practical testing of 
goods for quality; the use of credit 
in purchases of consumer goods; 
and consumer cooperatives. 


Association of University Women 


For the past few years the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
has been an active participant in the 
consumer picture. The _ intellectual 
background of its membership lends 
weight to its platform and projects. 
At its last convention the association 
advocated strengthening of the fed- 
eral food and drug act; coordination 
of all consumer activities within the 
federal government; promulgation of 
quality standards for all consumer 
goods; and opposition to contracts 
that fix prices between manufacturers 
and retailers. 

Only recently this organization 
appealed directly to President Roose- 
velt for the creation of a consumer 
agency in the government “as a sepa- 
rate entity or as a bureau in some 
department where it could be thor- 
oughly representative of the consum- 
er interest”’. 

Acting as spokesman for the asso- 
ciation, Kathryn McHale, general di- 
rector, told the President: 

“The American Association of 
University Women began a study 
program in consumer problems six 
years ago. We now find that nearly 
300 of our local branches in all parts 


ee 


of the country are interested in 


a constructive consumer program. 
These groups recognize the progress 
made in consumer protection and rep- 
resentation under recent govern- 
mental policies. They feel, however, 
—and the entire association reflects 
that view—that it is very important 
at this time to have coordination aid 
some degree of consolidation of con- 
sumer services in the federal govern- 
ment. We suggest that a consumer 
agency be set up as a separate entity 
or as a bureau in some department 
where it could be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of consumer interest. 

“The Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture has ren- 
dered invaluable service to consum 
ers. However, this agency is neces- 
sarily subject to certain limitations 
in representing consumers since the 
interests of the farmer must come 
first in the formulation of the De- 
partment’s policies. In the present 
period of rising prices it is imperative 
that consumers should be able to se- 
cure from the government basic price 
information, including all available 
facts explaining price increases. On 
this question of objective price anal- 
ysis, we have not yet been able to 
secure adequate or satisfactory ma- 
terial. It is the considered opinion 
of many in our organization that the 
Consumers’ Counsel might well be 
transferred and used as the nucleus of 
a new consumer agency. 

“There is no interest which is 
more fundamental than that of con- 
sumers. All residents of the nation 
are consumers in a large or limited 
way. No matter what our other in- 
terests, we have in common one func- 
tion—that of consumption. Yet this 
interest is inadequately represented 
in governmental organization and 
policy. As an organization we request 
you to use your authority and influ- 
ence to establish a federal agency 
which may present the consumer 
point of view in government councils 
and may distribute to consumers 
needed information.” 


National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


While devoting some of its current 
efforts to studies of causes of unem- 
ployment and its effect on consumers, 
the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs has 
urged its members to assume real 
leadership in thinking on economic 
problems and their social implica- 
tions and to participate in existing 
consumers’ forums and institutes. 


Parent-Teachers’ Congress 


This organization is a more potent 
factor locally than on a national 
basis. The individual units are rather 
loosely knit together, but in thou- 
sands of communities throughout the 
country the local clubs wield consid- 
erable influence. Under the guidance 
of “Parent Teachers Magazine” mem- 
ber clubs have been urged to sponsor 
local exhibits to dramatize the need 
for expanded consumer education. 


League of Women Voters 


Devoting itself primarily to the re- 
lationship between government and 
consumers, the National League of 
Women Voters has been particularly 
active in pressing for passage of the 
new food and drug act which sup 
planted the act of 1906. Current ef- 
forts are being devoted to assurance 
that the new law will receive ade- 
quate enforcement machinery. I 
local matters, too, the league is 42 
agressive fighter for legislation that 
has a consumer tinge. The chief ob- 
jective of the organization is to it- 
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To 


? e i y t h ‘ a be ft © r VY required the develop- 


ment of an entire new technique of woman's magazine 


editing. A technique in which department editors, writers, 


photographers, cameras and equipment go speeding to 


all parts of America, to land, perhaps, next door to your 


house ¢ For beginning with the February Ladies’ Home 


Journal, which will appear on the newsstands Wednesday, 


January 10, for the first time the departments of a woman's 


magazine will be edited each month from INSIDE an 


American home, meeting to the full all the practical 


restrictions of every-day life. 


Each month “How America Lives” will make 
friends for Journal readers with one of the “families 
next door” in all parts of America. Each month it 
will show, with words and pictures, how one real 
American family lives, the intimate details of its 
daily existence. And each month the Journal will 
move, temporarily, into one family’s home, work 


out Livinc Answers to its problems so that many of 


What is “How America Lives’? 


the pages of the magazine which are devoted to 
problems of living—such as cooking, decorating, 
beauty, fashions, homemaking—will appear in 
personalized, case-history form. 

“How America Lives” will appear in continu- 
ous pages in the middle of the magazine, following 
those devoted to fiction, articles, and special 


departmental features. 
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Each month a different family will be visited in 
“How America Lives.” Families at different stages 
in their careers, at levels above subsistence, in 
widely separated localities and environments. A 
rich man’s household. A fruit rancher’s family. A 
bride and groom. A family of “new-Americans” in 
Detroit's great industrial area. Some are already 


chosen; some are still statistical dots on a map. 
Young, old, rich or poor, from nearby or far 
away, the people shown in “How America Lives” 
are as real, warm, and American as pumpkin 
pie right out of the oven. They are America, show- 


ing the problems of living common to millions 


of other families. 


Because such problems are primarily women’s 
business, the Journal—currently America’s fastest 
growing magazine for women — has developed this 
new, more satisfying and inspiring kind of editor- 
ship to answer women’s problems more practically 
and fully than has ever before been possible. In 


the stories of these families, and in the Livine 


Why-—in the Journal? 


Answers to their questions, the Journal will write 
the Continued Story of America as it has never 
been done before. 

It is a story rich in human interest, full of the 
Romance women love, the Realism they demand. 
The Living Answers to the questions being asked 
in 30,000,000 homes in America. 


How Will LIVING ANSWERS Affect Readership? 


Because it is the magazine women believe in, the 


Journal is reaching more women today than ever 
before in its history ... has doubled its newsstand 
sales in 4 years... now attracts a circulation of 
well over 3,100,000 women. 

Livinc Answer Editorship, the Journal's new- 
est contribution to American publishing, estab- 


lishes a closer relationship between readers and 


magazine than ever before. + It supplies to de- 
partmental pages an authenticity never previously 
achieved in any publication . . . more intense 
“wall-to-wall” and “cover-to-cover” interest in the 
Journal, which should be of benefit to all other 
participants in Journal pages. 

“How America Lives” begins in the February 
Journal. On sale Wednesday, January 10. 
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crease feminine 
government. 


participation in 


EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


The interest evinced in the con- 
sumer problem in educational halls 
and by educational organizations has 
provoked a volume of criticism by 
business that is second only to the 
fiery barrage laid down against pro- 
fessional consumer groups. There are 
two chief reasons for this reaction: 
first, because of the influence that 
teachers exert on youthful, impres- 
sionable minds; and second, because 
much of the material teachers have 
used in their daily work has ema- 
nated from sources unfriendly to 
business. Several aspects of the latter 
contention will be discussed later. 

The key to the educator’s viewpoint 
on the consumer problem was ex- 
pressed most succinctly a few months 
ago by W. W. Charters, director, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. He said: 

“The major responsibility for 
teaching discrimination in consump- 
tion rests upon the first twelve grades 
of the educational system. It should 
not be necessary eventually to teach 
intelligent buying in colleges.” 

The most recent surveys on the 
extent to which consumer courses are 
now a part of school curricula indi- 
cate that the public schools of 19 
states include such instruction, while 
97 colleges in 37 states likewise offer 
consumer courses. In the _ public 
school classification it is estimated 
that 420 high schools include the 
study of consumer problems in their 


curricula. A noteworthy sidelight on 
these surveys is the unmistakable 


fact that during the past two years 
such courses of instruction have in- 
creased substantially. 

Consumer material in schools is 
scattered from the elementary grades 
to the higher classes with most of the 
courses directed toward top year stu- 
dents. In many instances an appeal 
has also been made to adult education 
classes. 

Discussing the scarcity of material 
for classroom use, Howard E, Wilson, 


secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Harvard Graduate 


School of Education, remarked at last 
summer’s Business Consumer Rela- 
tions Conference in Buffalo: 

“The difficulty, I think, lies in two 
factors. In the first place, school in- 
struction has been handicapped by 
lack of accurate instructional mate- 
rials. While a few schools have made 
use of the bulletins on buying dis- 
tributed by a number of the municipal 
Better Business Bureaus, and many 
have used the popular ‘debunking’ 
books such as ‘100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs’ and the private and govern- 
mental research bureaus for con- 
sumer problems, there has been very 
little up-to-date material written es- 
pecially for school use. Instruction of 
children and adolescents cannot best 
be carried on with written materials 
prepared primarily for adults. Fugi- 
tive materials in the way of clippings 
and pamphlets are difficult to use effi- 
ciently under school conditions, and 
the teacher is often properly fearful 
of accepting and using such material 
because of its unknown or biased 
origin. We have not yet solved the 
problem of providing teaching equip- 
ment in this field.” 

The growth of consumer education 
attaches special emphasis to the 
leading organization in this field, the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Almost 13,000 strong, the bulk 
of the membership consists of home 
economics teachers with the balance 
made up of welfare workers, women 
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CAR INSTEAD OF INTO ADVERTISING? 
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To counteract the misinformation contained in many of the anti-advertising blasts, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company enlisted the support of topnotch industrial leaders to chat with the consumer 
in print and set down a few simple facts about modern merchandising. 


employed as home economists by 
business concerns, and students. 

Since its organization in 1909, the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has regarded education of the 
consumer as a basic tenet. In that 
first year, for example, the “Journal 
of Home Economics,” official organ 
of the association, observed: 

“The responsibility of the consum- 
er for the grade of goods offered in 
the market is suggested in this query: 
‘Are the schools of domestic science 
and the women’s clubs always going 
to accept meekly the articles that 
manufacturers choose to place before 
them in the shops? By cooperation 
it should be possible in a few years 
to drive out of the stores ornate cook- 
stoves, tin and glass utensils with 
rough edges that cut the hands while 
usjng and washing, saucepans made 
fo¥ left-handed persons, and pitchers 


that cannot be washed inside, and 
many other appliances that hinder 


the routine tasks of the household or 
make their performance’ unpleas- 
ant.’ ”’ 

Rumblings of a conflict between 
producer and consumer were likewise 
noted about the same time when a 
thesis submitted for a master of sci- 
ence degree in the Department of 
Hlousehold Administration, University 
of Chicago, contained the following, 
also reported by the “Journal”: 

“It is small wonder then that the 
individual consumer submits’ un- 
thinkingly to many forms of dicta- 
tion as to the direction and cost of 
his purchases. 

“In the home, the headquarters, so 
to speak, of ultimate consumption, it 
may be observed that where one 
housekeeper makes a definite study of 
her needs and of the means for sup- 
plying them thousands of others look 
no further in the matter than the 
question of brand or price. 

“An excellent illustration of this 
may be found in a recent book, in 
which the author in discussing the 
theory of advertising, forth 
clearly the forces, not to say tricks, 
which must be brought into play by 
the advertiser if his goods are to 
obtain a psychic hold upon the public. 
Schemes for making the small appear 
large and the short appear long are 
explained without apology. And al- 
though the writer is himself a con- 
sumer pure and simple he declares 
in conclusion that he shall feel the 
book has accomplished its mission 
if it shall assist business men to any 
extent in acquiring this necessary 
knowledge, or if it shall throw light 
upon the true principles of a most 
important part of modern business. 

“Whether the consumer is influ- 
enced in his choice by either bewilder- 


sets 


ment, ignorance, or deliberate mis- 
apprehension of his own position, to 
just that extent has he yielded up his 
bargaining power. 

“There is no plea here for a return 
to the crude simplicity of other days 
when goods were ‘bought at the mak- 
er’s door.’ Nevertheless the evidence 
is offered as showing that individual 
initiative, however essential it may 
be to social progress, is in no wise 
to be trusted to restrain itself at the 
point where it begins to transcend the 
interests of those whom it is supposed 
to serve.” 

These 80-year-old viewpoints are 
cited here merely to indicate that the 
home economics association has al- 
Ways vigorously pursued its assign- 
ment of bringing enlightenment to 
the consumer. Since the world war 
the organization has accelerated its 
efforts in behalf. of improved fabric 
labeling, governmental testing of con- 
sumer goods, more stringent food and 
drug legislation and representation 
for the consumer in the federal gov- 
ernment. 


Institute for Consumer Edueation 


Organized in 1936 under the aus- 
pices of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, the Institute for Consumer 
Education has its headquarters at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. With 
this women’s school as a_ practical 
laboratory for its work, the institute 
has already been accepted as the lead- 
er in consumer education planning 
and in the formulation of a uniform 
approach to the problem on the part 
of teachers. 

Business watched eagerly, last 
spring, the first national conference 
on consumer education, sponsored by 
the institute 


and attended by more 
than 600 men and women from 31 
states, including college and high 


school teachers, leaders of women’s 
clubs, government representatives, 
business men, magazine editors and 
officials of testing agencies. 

That the institute will grow in 
stature as the spearhead of consumer 
education expansion appears to be 
definitely indicated by the broad 
scope of its program. Although inves- 
tigation of consumer education tech- 
niques and formulation of procedures 
is its major job, a number of by-prod- 
ucts are inevitable. 

For example, while the institute 
intend to establish its own 
testing laboratories, it directs inquir- 
ers to such sources and collects all 
available information on the subject. 
It intends to support research in any 
locality where new light can be shed 
on pressing problems involving con- 
sumer education. It plans to include 
adult education as an integral part 


does not 


of its activity with the preparation 
of syllabi for national organizations 
such as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Such material has 
already been presented to this group. 

Stephens College has a= student 
body of about 1,500. The institute 
offers courses in consumption; oper- 
ates a clinic where students may go 
to secure technical information about 
the quality of goods about to be pur- 
chased; and offers practical instruc- 
tion to students on budgeting their 
own time and money. 

The institute publishes a monthly 
news letter called “Consumer Educa- 
tion” which often speaks out vigor- 
ously and clearly in support of its own 
convictions or in condemnation of 
something which. it Under 
the heading, “Classroom Censor- 
ship’, for example, the organ recently 
deplored the campaign of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America against 
classroom texts that appear to be 
unfriendly to advertising. 

Also active in the consumer educa- 
tion classification is the National 
Education Association with its 48 
state and 700 local teachers’ organi- 
zations representing a total member- 
ship of 775,000 individuals. Consumer 
education interests this group as part 
of a broader picture. The “Journal” 
of the association reports on 
sumer education activities and 
courses of study. Several bibliogra- 
phies on the consumer problem have 
also been made available. 

Most recent group to make its ap- 
pearance is the Consumer Education 
Association, made up of teachers who 
handle the subject from elementary 
grades through college and including 
adult instruction. Chief objective of 
the group appears to be the develop- 
ment of a clearing house on courses 
of study and research material deal- 
ing with consumer education. The 
first issue of its official organ, “Con- 
sumer Education Journal,” contained 
a suggested course of study in con- 
sumer education which dealt prima- 
rily with a critical review of current 
advertising. The educator's approach, 
from the outset, was negative, with 
no attempt to distinguish between 
“good” and “bad” copy. Instead, the 
critical contributions from students 
were designed entirely to show what 
was “bad” about the copy. 

The same of the “Journal” 
contained a special offer of bargain 
subscription rates to Consumers 
Union and Consumers’ Research for 
members of the association. 


PROFESSIONAL CONSUMER 
GROUPS 

More venom has been poured out 
and more picturesque name-calling 
has resounded in meeting halls as 
the result of friction between business 
and the professional consumer testing 
agencies than between any other two 
elements involved in the consumer 
movement. 

With increasing frequency during 
the past few years Consumers’ Re- 
search and Consumers Union have 
been condemned by business as left- 
wingers and advocates of a new eco- 
nomie order. This condemnation was 
climaxed only a few weeks ago when 
the Dies Committee issued its report 
on consumer activities. Consumers 
Union and its directcr, Arthur Kallet, 
drew a full measure of the commit- 
tee’s denunciation. 

An interesting corollary to the Dies 
report was the whitewash—by impli- 
cation, at least—-of Consumers’ Re- 
search, the first of the independent 
testing agencies. J. B. Matthews, who 
prepared the report for the Congres- 
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search. F. J. Schlink, head of this 
organization, heaped fuel on the Dies 
fire by asserting that the activities 
of extremists was one of the causes 
of the split between himself and Kal- 
let, which wound up in the formation 
of Consumers Union. 

Schlink’s 1929 experiment with a 
consumers’ club in White Plains, 
N. Y., took hold rapidly and Consum- 
ers’ Research grew from a scant hand 
of curiosity seekers entranced by 
monthly bulletins that ‘‘named 
names” and sagely rated famous 
brands as “recommended,” “interme- 
diate” and “not recommended,” to 
several hundred and then a few thou- 
sand. In 1933 Schlink, with his co- 
worker Kallet, leveled a new blast at 
business that was destined to surpass 
even the potency of “Your Money’s 
Worth.” It was “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,”’ the most vicious of all anti-ad- 
vertising treatises. In addition to 
crashing the best-seller lists (total 
sales are estimated at about 300,000 
copies), the book proved to be an ef- 
fective sales promotion piece for C-R. 
The membership roll rose to 30 and 
then 40 and finally 50,000. 


Nineteen thirty-five will go down 
in consumer history as the year of 
the great schism—the split within 
Consumers’ Research which brought 
into being Consumers Union. Follow- 
ing rumblings of alleged employe dis- 
content over working conditions and 
the outbreak of a strike with attend- 
ant violence, Kallet severed his ties 


with C-R and set up Consumers 
Union. 
Although offering basically the 


same type of rating services as C-R, 
the rival organization also delved into 
the conditions under which articles 
were manufactured and accompanied 
quality ratings with a statement on 
labor policies. Thus, in one instance 
where a well known radio receiver 
received the “best buy” label, sub- 
scribers were informed that at one 
time the manufacturer had been ac- 
cused of unfairness to labor, despite 
the fact that a short time before the 
report was issued the manufacturer 
had signed a union contract. 

Most reliable estimates of the 
present strength of C-R and C-U in- 
dicate that the former has a member- 
ship of about 60,000, with about 
80,000 for its rival. The latter figure 
probably includes newsstand circula- 
tion of Consumers Union Reports, 
sold at 25 cents a copy, $3 a year. 
C-U offers two membership deals: full 
service at $3 a year (including reports 
of all tests conducted), and a more 
limited membership at $1 a year (ex- 
cluding tests on “luxury” products 
and intended for families in the lower 
income brackets). C-R offers two 
similar membership deals. Its news- 
stand entry is Consumers’ Digest, 15 
cents a copy, $1.50 a year. The latter 
is issued under the sponsorship of 
Consumers’ Institute of America, 
which is a division of Consumers’ Re- 
search. 

In addition to C-R and C-U there 
is also Inter-Mountain Consumers’ 
Service, founded in 1932 with head- 
quarters in Denver, which operates 
in its bailiwick on a basis similar to 
the other rating services. 


GOVERNMENT 


With the creation of the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board under the NRA, 
the consumer for the first time was 
recognized as a distinct entity along 
with capital and labor in the formu- 
lation of economic policy. It is a 
matter of record, however, that the 
consumer board was a comparatively 
ineffective instrument of action. Its 


activities were limited almost entirely 
to protesting when NRA codes in- 
volved price increases and production 
controls. The board also tried, with- 
out success, to incorporate informa- 
tive labeling features into codes. 

When the NRA was declared un- 
constitutional the consumer unit was 
switched to the Department of La- 
bor. Despite its ineffectiveness un- 
der NRA, the consumer project is 
credited with having furnished an im- 
petus for local consumer activity 
throughout the country. 


The most alert consumer project 
under the auspices of the federal 
government is operated by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture, which came into being 
in 1933 as part of AAA. Two main 
functions of this agency are to rep- 
resent the public as consumer of farm 
products at all Department of Agri- 
culture hearings and to act as a clear- 
ing house for consumer information 
of all kinds. 


Official organ of the Consumers’ 
Counsel is the ‘Consumers’ Guide,” a 
semi-monthly publication with a cir- 
culation of about 150,000, which ham- 
mers away insistently at the need for 
a consumer consciousness. The phi- 
losophy of this organ is stated most 
succinctly in a credo that used to ap- 
pear in every issue. It read: 

“The ‘Consumers’ Guide’ believes 
that consumption is the end and pur- 
pose of production. 

“To that end the ‘Consumers’ Guide’ 
emphasizes the consumer’s right to 
full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs 
and efficiency of distribution. It aims 
to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting 
changes in prices and costs of food 
and farm commodities. It relates these 
changes to developments in the agri- 
cultural and general programs of na- 
tional recovery. It reports on coop- 
erative efforts which are being made 
by individuals and groups of consum- 
ers to obtain the greatest possible 
value for their expenditures. 

“The producer of raw materials— 
the farmer—is dependent upon the 
consuming power of the people. Like- 
wise, the consumer depends upon the 
sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of 
consumers and of agriculture far out- 
weigh diversity of interests. 

“While the ‘Consumers’ Guide’ 
makes public official data of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce, the point of view ex- 
pressed in its pages does not neces- 
sarily reflect official policy but is a 
presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking 
toward the advancement of consum- 
ers’ interests.” 

“Consumers’ Guide" makes forays 
into virtually all corners of the con- 
sumer arena. It discusses the sig- 
nificance of the surplus food stamp 
plan; describes the characteristics of 
all species of apples; exposes “loan 
sharks”; crusades for standardized 
can sizes; tells how to clean walls; 
offers crop forecasts; derides ‘“‘vita- 
min ballyhoo”’; analyzes family pur- 
chasing power; and thumps heartily 
for “consumer cooperation.” 

Occasionally, too, the “Guide” puts 
in a few licks that would bring a puff 
of pride to any of the more vitriolic 
anti-advertising crusaders. For ex- 
ample, in a recent issue: 

“Institution is a high-powered word 
which commands about the same 
amount of respect in the fellowship 
of words that General commands in 
the army. 


“And that, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission believes, is a perfectly good 
reason why companies doing busi- 
ness for profit should not conceal 
themselves behind a word like insti- 
tution which leads consumers to be- 
lieve that they are organizations en- 
gaged in non-profit making activities 
for the good of humanity. 

“A California company selling what 
it called health foods, for example, 
not so long ago caught the Federal 
Trade Commission’s eye because it 
called itself an ‘Educational Insti- 
tute.’ After sitting down and talking 
it over the ‘Educational Institute’ 
finally agreed to sail under its own 
colors. 

“A Chicago drug company acquired 
a professorial look, too, by calling 
itself a ‘Medical Bureau of Informa- 
tion.’ 

“Findings are,’ the Federal Trade 
Commission announced after looking 
at this company’s medical informa- 
tion ‘that the name Medical Bureau 
of Information is a trade name used 
by these respondents, and that these 
bureaus are for promoting the sale of 
the respondent’s products and are not 
organizations or institutions for sci- 
entific research.’ 


“Holding that false facades are in 
violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ordered the company to come 
out in the open and play fair.” 

The Consumers’ Counsel appears to 
apportion most of its beneficence in 
the direction of consumer coopera- 
tives. All news of developments in 
this field is carefully marshalled and 
reported to readers. 

Elsewhere in official Washington 
the consumer toga is worn by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Food and Drug Administration, whose 
activities are too well known to re- 
quire re-chronicling here. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has, since 
1923, devoted itself to research 
and dissemination of information on 
home budget management. Numer- 
ous books and _ publications have 
found their way into homes and 
schools throughout the country, with 
many of the texts winning adoption 
as the basis for consumer education 
instruction. The Extension Division 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
interests that are quite similar and 
which are given practical application 
by 2,400 home demonstration workers 
who instruct farm women in the prin- 
ciples of more efficient buymanship 
and household management. 

While the welfare of consumers has 
won some recognition in a few state 
capitals the activity has not been very 
fully developed as a separate entity. 
Most aggressive in the consumer in- 
terest have been Wisconsin, which 
enacted a law in 1935 establishing 
consumer education as a mandatory 
subject in all high and vocational 
schools; Michigan, which installed a 
Consumers’ Bureau in its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1938 but which 
has permitted this instrument to lan- 
guish since then; and Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska 
and North Dakota, which operate 
consumer testing laboratories and is- 
sue reports on a number of commod- 
ities, some by brand name. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 


Although an integral part of the 
rise of consumer consciousness, con- 
sumer cooperatives began their up- 
ward climb long before the latest 
surge of the consumer movement. 


According to the Cooperative 


League of the U. S. A. membership in 
the 7,000 co-ops in this country has 
doubled in the last five years and is 
now estimated at 2,000,000. Latest 
sales figures available, covering 1936, 
place total volume of co-ops in that 
year at $183,000,000, compared with 
$180,000,000 in 1929 and $108,000,000 
in 1933. 

Co-op authorities claim that today 
there are projects of this kind on 160 
college campuses and that 17 per cent 
of all farm supplies in the country 
are supplied by cooperatives. Great- 
est recent gains are said to have been 
made in the petroleum, grocery, in- 
surance, auto supplies and home ap- 
pliance fields. 

The favorite boast of co-ops in re- 
cent years has been that major manu- 
facturers who formerly considered 
the co-op sales volume too insig- 
nificant to warrant their attention 
now vie with each other to supply the 
private brand merchandise required. 

One recent development of import- 
ance was the creation of a single 
brand name by National Cooperatives, 
Inc., a federation of wholesale co- 
ops with headquarters in Chicago. 
All groups now handle the same 
merchandise under the brand name 
“Co-op.” This name is applied to all 
products from soup to tractors, is 
copyrighted, and has already become 
important enough for two imitators 
to use the name until stopped. 

Food products bearing the “Co-op” 
name are notable for the grade label- 
ing inscribed on each package. In 
all cases where government standards 
have been set, and where manufactur- 
ers can be persuaded to make “Co-op” 
products to the standard specifica- 
tions, the information is printed on 
the label. Besides stating whether 
the product is “A,” “B,” or “C” grade, 
the labels give ingredients. 

It is often pointed out, however, 
that co-ops seek to fill the demands of 
their members and if nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise is preferred it 
is supplied. The Central Coopera- 
tive Wholesale of Superior, Wis., the 
oldest co-op in the wholesale field, for 
example, is said to sell about as 
many nationally advertised as private 
brands. Eastern Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Brooklyn, handles twice as many 
advertised products as private label 
merchandise. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


That business has not been and 
does not intend to remain uncon- 
cerned over the rising tide of con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with the status 
quo is reflected in the unmistakable 
No. 1 position which the consumer 
movement has occupied in business 
discussions during the year just past 

Although business has participated 
in several broad analyses of the prob- 
lem, such as the Business-Consumer 
Relations Conference held in Buffalo 
last summer under the auspices of the 
National Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and the consumer edu- 
cation conference held at Stephens 
College, prevailing sentiment appears 
to be that the leveling out of differ- 
ences between consumer and producer 
is a task for each commercial organ- 
ization to undertake on its own. Cur- 
rent consensus among business lead- 
ers is that the improvement in 
consumer relations is a continuing 
job to be pursued daily. 

How representative companies have 
tackled this job and what they pla! 
to do in the future will be covered i! 
forthcoming issues of ADVERTISIN(™ 
AGE. 
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Ichings, O 


If you've resolved to stay on the wagon 
and that gorgeous blonde you met New 
Year's Eve calls up and asks you to buy 
her a drink—if you've resolved to lay off 
the horses and your pal wires you a tip 
from Tropical Park—if you've resolved to 
quit Hooligan and an ex-dice girl gives 
you the inside dope on a sure-fire sys- 
tem—if you've resolved to put in at least 
two nights a week research on that good 
idea of yours and you discover you'll 
have to have a personable, intelligent 
young lady trot around with you in order 
to get the “woman's viewpoint” — and, 
suddenly, you find yourself lost in a 
strange,new world of confusing conflicts 


—LET YOUR CONSCIENCE BE YOUR GUIDE! 


If you've resolved to turn a deaf ear 
to engraving salesmen who offer you 
very dashing discounts because you 
know from experience that you never 
get any more than you pay for, and 
one of these salesmen insists that he 
can give you the very finest engrav- 
ings you can buy for considerably 
less than you would have to pay 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings—we repeat, 


LET YOUR CONSCIENCE BE YOUR GUIDE! 
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1930-1940 


Grim Era Faced First 
Issues of Infant ''Adver- 
tising Age’ 


Both ADVERTISING AGE and the 
depression arrived with the year 
1930. Wall street had exploded | 


less than three months previously | 
in the face of a nation that still be- 
lieved in the silver lining. 

Herbert Hoover was president; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was gover- | 
nor of New York. Skirts were short 
and men wore four buttons on their | 
coats. Fan dancers hadn’t arrived | 
but prohibition was in full swing. 

The three lead stories in the first 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE dealt with 
the passing of Edward W. Bok, the 
views of a federal expert on food 
advertising and the winning of a 
five-day week by printers and en- 
gravers. 

Pepsodent Company and Quaker 
Oats Company were the sole ad- | 
vertisers offering daily radio pro- | 
grams, Pepsodent’s being Amos ’n’ 
Andy. 

Radio manufacturers were strik- 
ing pay dirt; Grigsby-Grunow said 
that it would spend $3,500,000 to 
advertise its Majestic in 1930. Gen- 
eral Motors topped 1929 magazine 
advertisers with an expenditure of 
more than $8,000,000. The Ameri- | 
can Medical Association set up its 
Council on Foods and paved the 
way for many more news stories of 
that group’s activity. Kenneth Col- 
lins, then with Macy, reported that 
humorous copy pulled best in the 
newspapers. 

The Literary Digest was polling 
millions in the prohibition question, 
working out the survey technique | 
that ultimately was tied in with its 
demise. There was considerable 
dissension regarding the differential 
between national and local news- 
paper advertising rates. 

Stuart Chase told students of 
Northwestern University that “ad- 
vertising ethics are 
Mentioned in this story was the 
establishment of a small organiza- 
tion known as Consumers’ Research 
Bureau. 

Annual bankruptcy losses of 750 
million dollars inspired President 
Hoover to call for an investigation 


non-existent.” 


—Decade of Advertising Achievement 


CRASH ENDED CAREER 


¢, 


a 


Knute Rockne, famed Notre Dame foot- 
ball coach, and sales promotion manager 
of the Studebaker Corporation, met an 
untimely death in a 1931 plane crash. 


of the nation’s bankruptcy laws. 
The Saturday Evening Post dropped 
its ban on cigarette copy, and thus 
potentially increased its revenue 


| $1,000,000 a year 


Gillette Safety Razor Company 
said it would spend $10,000,000 in 
1930 advertising. Florida, the first 
state to advertise, concluded a suc- 
cessful $75,000 drive. 

The H. K. McCann Company and 
the Erickson Company became Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 

“Washington, D. C., Sept. 23, 
Paper Editors met here 
to exchange views with 
President Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont and other gov- 
ernment executives on the subject 
|of business conditions and the out- 
look for the immediate future. 

“The consensus was that the bot- 
|tom has been touched in commod- 
ity prices, that leading buyers of 
raw materials are again actively in 
|the market, and that from now on, 
| business recovery should be rapid.” 
One of the most popular songs 
| that year, according to Variety, was 
|“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 

' M. H. Aylesworth, president of 


vesterday 


| WORCESTER : 
| MASS. ‘ 


\ 


wey 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


“ 


= CONN, | - 
The Walled Merhet 
i A 

WTAG alone gives primary coverage to 
this important market of three quarters 
of a million people. No other station, 
by a number of surveys, receives either 
listener or dealer preference. You need 
WTAG to get over the wall. 


NBC BASIC RED AND YANKEE NETWORKS 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


— TNCORP 


ORATED. ce 


Representative — | 


| scriptions. 


National Broadcasting Company, 
asserting that there was no com- 
| petition between radio and news- 
| papers for advertising volume, also 
|spoke his mind on electrical tran- 
NBC, he said, has ex- 
| perimented with transcriptions, but 
ihas definitely turned down. this 
|method of presenting sponsored 
| programs. 

Advertising had lost many of its 
| famous names when 1930 passed on. 
| Among them were: Daniel M. Lord, 
founder of Lord & Thomas and E. E. 


Critchfield, founder of Critchfield 
& Co. 
1931 
The year 1931 opened quietly 


enough, with rumors that business 
might not get better right away. 
Automotive manufacturers backed 
optimism, however, with plans for 
bigger advertising budgets. Elliott 
Roosevelt joined Albert Frank & 
Co. The President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment 
launched a “Put a Neighbor to 
Work” campaign in 2,000 news- 
papers. 

Scripps-Howard bought the New 
York World newspapers for $5,- 
000,000. The attorney general’s of- 
fice of Bismarck, N. D., ruled that 
“cigarettes may not legally be sold 
in packages with outside wrappers 
consisting of cellophane.” 

Dr. Paul T. Cherington, director 
of research, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, said, “Recovery may 
| catch many businesses unprepared, 
| just as the break in prosperity did.” 
| Bruce Barton, who in 1930, had 
| said there were only 50 good copy- 


| 1930. The National Conference of | writers in the country, recanted: “I 
| Business 


|was wrong in placing this number 
so low because at least 200 good 
copywriters wrote to tell me so.” 

Autogiro Company of America 
started a campaign for the autogiro, 
urging business men to “relax in 
the sky.” 

Bernarr Macfadden bought Lib- 
erty from the Chicago Tribune. The 


Four A’s “hoped to untangle the 
radio situation” at its spring con- 
vention. Concern was also ex- 


pressed over “the newspaper situa- 
tion,” and the growth of combina- 
tion rates was “viewed with alarm.” 

An airplane crash March 31 took 
the lives of four advertising men, 
among them Knute Rockne, Notre 
Dame football coach and sales pro- 
motion manager for Studebaker 
Corporation. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, meeting in New 
York, instructed its directors “to 
investigate the legality of radio 
broadcasting of direct advertising 
under exclusive government fran- 
chise of wave lengths in competi- 
tion with advertising media not en- 


joying similar government protec- 
tion.” 
Outdoor Advertising. Inc., the 


new sales organization for this me- 
dium, began to function in June. 
American magazine _ publishers 
were perturbed over the tax im- 
posed on their magazines by Can- 
ada. 

William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
|returned to newspaper copy after 
an absence of several years. 

The depression scored a direct 
hit when August brought cancella- 
tion of the national cooperative 
campaign of the furniture industry, 
launched in 1929 with $4,000,000 
pledged for a four-year program. 

Col. Frank Knox became pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News. 
Col. R. R. McCormick, publisher of 


nancial Advertisers Association 
that banks were expediting the 
march of government into business 
by putting business on short credit 
rations. 

Rebelling against the newspapers’ 
ruling barring sponsors’ names from 
radio program listings, the radio 
industry began indirect sponsorship 
of radio guide publications in key 
cities. 

Life became a monthly; Scrib- 
ner’s, changing a 45-year policy, 
adopted a page size of 429 lines. 
The fall meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 


the Chicago Tribune, told the Fi-| 


| | 

| ers talked of a $1,000,000 drive; the 
California prune pool completed 
plans for a $400,000 campaign. The 
American Gas Association decided 
to spend $1,000,000 in a three-year 
campaign. 

More than 400 newspapers car- 
ried Hoover copy in the presidential 
campaign, written by Homer Mc- 
Kee who then had his own agency 
after a term with the United Ad- 
vertising Corporation. 


1933 


Forecasts as 1933 dawned were 
more optimistic than in several 
years. Most advertising executives 
seemed to believe that the path was 
cleared for better business ahead. 

ADVERTISING AGE put its hand to 
the wheel in the job hunting busi- 
ness by offering use of its classified 
columns free to unemployed ad- 
vertising workers. 

Straws in the wind, as reported 
in early 1933 issues included these: 
Reynolds reported it had available 
an extra $4,000,000 for 1933 Camel 
copy; the New England _ group 
doubled its appropriation; Larus & 
— | Bro. Company stepped up its budget 


BOUGHT CLOCKS 


P. K. Wrigley, head of Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company, created a lot of comment 
in 1932 when he ordered purchase of 
1,000,000 electric clocks for use as dealer 
premiums. 


|for Edgeworth tobacco, and radio 
at Los Angeles produced much of | networks reported increased bil- 
optimism and considerable interest ‘lings. Camel, incidentally, was do- 


in color copy in newspapers. _ ling well with the “fun to be fooled” 
Ann Pennington settled her suit | copy. 


against Lever Brothers Company | When Roosevelt was inaugurated 

y 7 . = ’ 
and J. Walter Thompson out of | washington became the center for 
court 


T . iccoVvere sha or | ‘ 
No one discovered whether ‘all eyes during the hectic era of 


she actually was more than 39, as codes, bank holidays, planning and 
inferred in an advertisement. more planning. Outstanding among 
1932 |all these developments to advertis- 
ers was the certainty of more legal 

The year 1932 opened with ad-| regulation for future copy. 


vertisers promising’ to redouble | 


' The return of 3.2 beer in April 
their efforts against the depression, 


which by now had assumed serious poser ee coer ak ies meee te 
proportions. With the new year | swell sales for glass and allied in- 
scarcely a week old, the nation lost 
one of its greatest geniuses in mer- 
chandising, Julius Rosenwald, head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. @ 

Lee Ellmaker purchased Pictorial | | 
Review, the fifth largest women’s | 
magazine from Macfadden Publica- | 
tions. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany smiled at the depression in 
reporting a net profit of more than 
36 million in 1931, a new record. 

Comic strip copy began to draw 
greater interest from advertisers. | | 
The United States Circuit Court of | | 
Appeals ruled that paid testimonials 
need not be labeled as such if they 
are truthful. 

Advertising rates began to drop. 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company | | 
bought 1,000,000 electric clocks for | 
use as dealer premiums. Gillette 
Safety Razor Company used paid 
advertising to apologize for the in- 
ferior quality of merchandise 
recently sold. 

P. Lorillard offered $37,500 for 
| the best answers to “What makes 
'Old Gold cigarettes so popular?” 
| Flexo Safety Razor Company began 
offering a safety razor with a flex- 
ible, curved blade for ladies 
I. Ohmer, president of the company. 
said 97 per cent of the women in 
this country either depended upon | —_ —— 
their husband's razors or used 
straight blade 

The Federal 
charged that 
i“playing football” with 
|brands in using them as leader 
j}items at cut prices. The Associa- 
|tion of National Advertisers joined 
| forces with the American Legion in 
)a campaign against the depression. 
| Cunard Steamship Company cre- 
jated a stir in travel advertising 
iwhen it offered to sell European 


HE BOSSED THE NRA _ 


A lot of advertisers got a taste of army 

Will | life in 1933 when the fiery Gen. 

Johnson took over administration of the 
NRA and its many codes. 


Trade Commission | 
chain stores were resu $ on 


236 advertisers will 
testify that it can be done 
in Baltimore on WFBR 


national 


|}voyages on the instalment plan. 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad followed 
this up in its field with promotion 
lof the first “mystery excursion” in 
| this country. 

| Contests and cellophane were tak- 
jing hold. Norge Corporation of- 
| fered $25,000 in a Rollator cross- 
|} word puzzle contest; Wrigley fea- 
tured a new cellophane wrapper 
|for its gum. Trading stamps were 
|devised to stimulate interest in the 
| Chicago fair. Anheuser-Busch re- | 
|ceived more than 400,000 entries in | 
|a Budweiser malt contest. 


| Producer cooperatives were Eas ON THE NBC RED NETWORK 


'on the increase. Pineapple produc- | 
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dustries, Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, became the first post- 
repeal national advertiser in the 
beer field. 

Advertising volume, which had 
declined steadily for two years, 
turned the tide in July and started 
upward. Sally Rand appeared with 
and without her fans at the Century 
of Progress. There was talk of new 
streamlined trains. 

Advertising associations were 
faced with unusual activity in prob- 
lems relating to NRA codes. Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson had his name in 
all the papers. Pro and con argu- 
ment continued through the year 
on the Tugwell food and cosmetics 
bill. 

Repeal was finally achieved in 
December and linage was consider- 
ably aided with the copy used by 
liquor manufacturers. Agencies 
worked hard to snap up these new 
and potentially big accounts. 

Death took Frederick G. Bonfils, 
fiery publisher of the Denver Post; 
E. F. Hamm, publisher of Traffic 
World; Ormond Gerald Smith, 
president of Street & Smith; Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, of Curtis Publishing 
Company and John I. Romer, presi- 
dent of Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company. 


1934 


Important events of 1934 con- 
tinued to originate in Washington 
although technology as well as gov- 
ernment was giving advertisers 
much to consider. The Association 
of National Advertisers became in- 
tensely interested in the matter of 
agency compensation, insisting that 
the 15 per cent commission no 
longer served the requirements of | 
advertisers. 

The Century of Progress opened 
another and still more successful 
season, providing an inimitable op- 
portunity for successful showman- 
ship by advertisers. The fair, in- 
cidentally, closed its books on the 
black side of the ledger and there 
was every indication that advertis- 
ers participating also were paid a 
cash as well as a good will dividend. 

Kelvinator and Chrysler entered 
the air conditioning field; Norge 
stepped into the oil burner field. 
Radio billings continued to climb; 
magazines were giving bonus circu- 
lation and improved technical fa- 
cilities to their advertisers. 

The increased interest in research 
was evidenced by the Association 
of National Advertisers’ newly or- 
ganized research foundation. 

Amos ’n’ Andy were still tops as 
radio headliners, with Joe Penner 
and Wayne King also leading in 
their respective fields. After a de- 
pression-forced interest in price 
copy and low-cost products, manu- 
facturers were turning their atten- 
tion once more to quality products. 

Consumers were beginning to be 
heard from more frequently in dis- 
cussions on labeling, advertising 
copy and buying information. Five 


of the most famous stars ever to be 
presented by advertisers made their | 
appearance in a cabin near Cal- | 
lander, Ont., shepherded by Dr. Al- | 
lan Roy Dafoe. One of the first to | 


tie up with the quints was Liggett | 


Drug Stores who sponsored a lec- | 
ture given by Dr. Dafoe in New | 
York. 

A new food and drug bill was | 
still in the making. Magazine lin- 
‘ge ended the year 20 per cent | 
ihnead of 1933 


1935 


While the advertising profession | 
moved cheerfully into 1935, em- | 
phasizing the value of self-regula- | 
‘on, it also became more and more | 
berturbed over attacks made against 
the profession. 

Distillers, who were providing an 
Mcreasing amount of advertising 
fevenue were operating under a 
code of censorship, calling for ap- | 
oe of all copy before publica- | 

on. 

Unique campaigns of the year in- 
cluded the dramatization of old 
‘estament bible stories, sponsored | 
Xy Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland intro- | 
duced his new food, drugs and cos- 
meétics bill; the automobile shows 
fave evidence of increased buying 
Power on the part of the public; 
the furniture show produced a 
Similar result. 


The new Speedry enclosed ink | 
fountain was hailed as a great boon 


to color printing by newspapers. 
Tangee, also interested in color, 
sought opinions from male movie 
stars on color for lips in its lipstick 
advertising. 

A harbinger of what was yet to 


come was the Supreme Court rul- | 


ing permitting West Virginia to 
apply a chain tax to gasoline sta- 


tions. Another omen of the future | 


was publication of “Skin Deep,” ad- 
vertised as an expose of the cos- 
metic field. 

The Dionne quints became wards 
of the Crown and thus increased 
the perplexities faced by advertis- 
ers who sought to use them pro- 


motionally. 


The Copeland bill was approved | 


by the Senate but the Supreme 
Court nullified the NRA. “Nuisance” 
laws were numerous during the 


year. The Supreme Court upheld | 
the validity of Oregon's law against | 
dental advertising; Colorado fol- | 


lowed the lead of other states with 
a sales tax. 

The year closed without the ques- 
tion of price maintenance receiving 
a definite answer. “Jafsie’’ Condon 


|of Hauptmann trial fame ran an 


advertisement in Variety to state 
that he was “now available” for 


personal appearances in vaudeville | 


and motion picture theaters. 


Maj. Lenox R. 


Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


Major Lenox Lohr 


American Society 
of Composers, 
, better known as ASCAP. 


media and an intensified activity on 


,the Washington front combined to 
from the general | 
manager’s post at | 
the Chicago fair 
to the presidency 


make this year one of the liveliest 
in the decade. This year saw the 
first issues of the new Life with 
circulation soaring far beyond the 
hopes of either publisher or adver- 
tisers. And as the year closed, plans 
were well under way for Look, a 
worthy rival in the picture maga- 
zine field, although the latter re- 
frained from accepting advertising 
for some time. 

Showmanship emerged as_ the 
1936 element in promotion with a 
host of advertisers going “on the 
road” with traveling displays 

The Dionne quintuplets continued 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Competition W axes W arm 
In Canned Meat Field © 


Swift, Wilson 
Armour in Developing 
New Pork Specialties 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—The Chicago 
meat industry seems to be mobiliz- 
ing its resources to offer keen com- 
petition in 1940 to George A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn., whose 
Spam is generally believed to be 
contributing a large share ef the 
company’s net profit on a compara- 
tively small volume. Armour & Co. 
has made marked progress with 
Treet, while Swift & Co. recently 
announced its intention of invading 
the specialty field with Prem, whose 
name is derived from Premium 
brand meats. 

Wilson & Co. also has a new spe- 
cialty about to be launched on the 
marketing seas, while the Illinois 
Meat Company introduced Redi- 
Meat last fall. All of these prod- 
ucts are made of pork, a meat 
which is plentiful, but so low-priced 
that the packers have encountered 
extreme difficulty in netting a profit 
on operations involving it. 


Create New Language 


Spam has a two-year start on 
its rivals and in the closing months 
of 1939 unleashed a dynamic effort 
to make its position impregnable, 
with the largest magazine and radio 
campaign in its history. The com- 
pany and its agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., believe that 
this advertising accomplished its 
purpose. Sales responded, and even 
more eloquent has been adoption 
by a large segment of the public 
of the nomenclature fostered by 
Hormel. 

“Spamwich” and “Spam _ and 
Eggs” now appear to be standard 
components of the English lan- 
guage, with the benefits and dan- 


gers which such a situation suggests. 


Why the industry selena Hor- 
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Armour’s New All-Purpose Meat that 
suits Miami's Taste to a “T”! 


AT ALL GOOD FOOD STORES NOW 


Armour & Co. is reported to be plan- 

ning a national drive for its Treet after 

considerable test effort in newspapers. 

Premiums, color copy and recipe book- 

lets were all involved in the company's 
initial efforts. 


mel to steal such a long lead is not 
clear, unless it be that its other 
troubles were too numerous to per- 
mit it to act. In any event, the oft- 
recited Hormel saga has become a 
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milestone in merchandising. Hor- | 
mel struck gold in 1935 after 
a series of ups and downs in which 
the latter seemed to be the more 
numerous. Fortune said of the in- 
ception of the idea: 

“Hormel hopes to retrieve its 
spiced-ham upset with a new pack- 
age of spiced luncheon meat. Since 
this loaf is made from the shoulder 
and not from the hindquarter, the 
government would not permit it to 
be described as ham; but Hormel 
was determined that it should have 
a name that could be trade-marked 
and advertised without playing into 
the hands of competitors. 

“The company offered a $100 
prize for the best name. Somebody 
suggested ‘Brunch’ and that was 
favored for a time. Then along 
came Vice-President Daigneau’s 
brother Kenneth, a radio actor on 
a one-day visit from New York. 
He won the prize in a twinkling. 
The word he thought of was ‘Spam.’ 
The name is now copyrighted; no- 
body can imitate it.” 


Treet Ends Testing 


Treet, the Armour product, is 
reported ready to go national in a 
big way after exhaustive newspaper 
testing, in which color was lavishly 
used. Most of the newspaper copy 
featured the ever-acceptable recipe, 
placed emphasis on its convenience, 
and contained a strong appeal to 
the trade. Booklets of recipes are 
attached to Treet cans, from which 
they can easily be detached by the 
housewife. A glass refrigerator dish 
spurred demand for Treet in some 
sections where use of a premium 
was thought advisable. 

One of the most interesting facets 
of the canned meat situation is pre- 
sented by the distribution angle. 
The 1935 Census of Distribution 
listed 166,000 stores selling both 
groceries and meats, and 32,000 
meat markets which represent the 
total number of outlets for meats. 
Altogether, however, there are 532,- 
000 retail food outlets, including 
188,000 grocery stores without meat 
markets, which give the potential 
for the canned product. Incidentally, 
grocers have received the news of 
the impending battle of pork spe- 
cialties with enthusiasm, since they, 
too, have felt that margins are too 
inflexible. 


Big Dairies’ Paper 
Containers Draw 
Stiff Competition 


New York, Jan. 4.—In an appar- 
ent effort to combat the merchan- 
dising move of major. milk 
companies here which recently in- 
troduced two-quart paper contain- 
ers with a resultant economy for 
consumers, W. M. Evans Dairy 
Company announced today in full 
page newspaper space the adoption 
of a policy of offering additional 
quarts of milk at a reduction of 
three cents a bottle after charging 
the regular price for the first quart. 
The saving applies to all grades of 
milk. 

While this method has been used 
in other cities, the Evans campaign 
is believed to be the largest adver- 
tising effort put behind the scheme 
thus far. As with the big paper 
containers, the saving to the con- 
sumer is admittedly effected by cut- 
ting costs of delivery. 

A spokesman for the milk firm, 
which has limited distribution in 
the metropolitan area, revealed that 
the present campaign represents the 
first time the company has used 
page space, which is designed to in- 
crease the dairy’s market as well as 
outline the new plan to old cus- 


tomers. A _ patented “cream-top”’ 
bottle, which is exclusive with 
Evans, is featured in the layouts. 


Diener & Dorskind is the agency. 


Morse Promoted 


by “Purchasing” 


A. M. Morse, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Pur- 
chasing, New York. He was for- 
merly New England manager of 
Mill & Factory, also published by 
Conover-Mast Corporation. 

The company has opened a Cleve- 
land office in the Leader bldg. 


is 
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it leads the canned meat field, 


PROMOTION SENDS SPAM SALES SOARING 
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HOW TO START THE DAY RIGHT 


Briskly fry several slices of SPAM im « 
hot pan, secve with cheety suneysides ax 
shown, That's all thereisto SPAM & eggs 
a delightfelly different way to sam the 
das, Aad — if you're the cook ~~ a dell ght- 
tally eery way. SPAM, you know, is che 
pere pork Hormel meet af many uses. Dey 
or wight, cold or he . SPAM belts the 
that need no feds getation, Say 
jour grocer amtey 
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GOOD FOODS I~ 


George A. Hormel & Co. knew it had something when it developed a new 
spiced luncheon meat but it didn't realize full potentialities of the product until 
the freshly coined name had been applied and heavily advertised. At present 
ee it has several worthy competitors. 


Assign Expanded 
Advertising Duties 
to Roy W. Peet 


New York, Jan. 4.—Roy W. Peet, 
advertising manager of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, has been 
promoted to the new position of ad- 
vertising director, it was disclosed 
here today. Hugh McKay, who has 
been in charge of Colgate’s Euro- 
pean advertising for the past four 
years with headquarters in Paris, 
has returned to the main office as 
advertising manager of the toilet 
articles department. 

Robert E. Healy, for six years a 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the soap depart- 
ment. He has been handling soap 
promotion recently as Mr. Peet’s 


assistant. C. E. Douglas will con- 
tinue as assistant to the advertising 
manager of the toilet articles de- 
partment. 


a 


Gets Pearson Heel 


Pearson Heel Company, St. Louis, | 
has placed its account with Robert | 
Lasersohn & Co., St. Louis. Na-| 
tional magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used for the 
company’s plastic shoe heel. 


Coming 
Conventions 


Jan. 12-13. Annual Western Con- 
ference, Public Utilities Advertising 


Association, Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver. 
Jan. 15-19. Annual convention, 


National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Feb. 20-21. Annual meeting, In- 
land Daily Press Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 9-10. Annual meeting, In- 
terstate Advertising Managers’ As- 
sociation, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 

Feb. 29-March 1. 
vertising Conference, 
more, New York. 

March 26-29. Annual Packaging 
Exposition and Conference, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

June 4-7. Annual 


Insurance Ad- 
Hotel Bilt- 


convention, 


| Lithographers National Association, 


Del Monte, Cal. 


oO. Cedar to » Acboqust 


O-Cedar Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of mops and polishes, 
has placed its advertising account 
with Oren Arbogust, Advertising, 


| Chicago. 
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Speaks Southern Buyers 


Language WITH ACCENT 
ON READER INTERESTS 


Your Sales Message is read in 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


Southern Hardware provides fitting, new merchandising ideas and 
articles of local interest to 85% of 9000 of your Southern prospects 
as its nearest national competitor). 


advertising tie-in with your prospects’ 
a sure paying supplement for your greater sales efforts in the 
and in the south—it'’s Southern Hardware. 


It speaks 
meets their viewpoints. Your 
trade magazine choice ts 
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Food Stamp Plan 
Still Mystery 


fo Researchers 


Not Yet Able to Tell 
Effect on Operations of 
Marketers 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 4— 
Though the food stamp plan 
evolved by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation has been 
operating almost a year, and now 
embraces about 25 cities or counties, 
it represents the biggest single 
question mark in the minds of food 
advertisers now mapping their 1940 
strategy. 

While the FSCC has been ex- 
tremely generous in sharing its sta- 
tistics with food marketers, virtu- 
ally nothing is known about results 
of the plan from the viewpoint of 
advertisers. Even the famous Niel- 
sen food index has failed to reveal 
any definite trends in cities where 
the food stamp plan has been put 
into effect, though the Nielsen Com- 
pany has been deluged with in- 
quiries from anxious clients. 

This failure to isolate any em- 
bryonic germs which may ulti- 
mately affect the destiny of food 
advertisers is due, the company be- 
lieves, to the fact that its own op- 
erations are based on _ intensive 
analysis of a comparatively small 
number of stores in any given com- 
munity. Another theory held by 
some is that the stamp plan, con- 
fined almost exclusively to those on 
relief, has no immediate implica- 
tions for food marketers, but is 
worth studying in anticipation of 
the time when reliefers find places 
on private payrolls. 


Potency of “Surplus” 


Mere designation of a food as 
“surplus,” or its removal from the 
surplus list, however, obviously 
opens or closes a tremendous poten- 
tial market to manufacturers in 
that classification. Flour, for in- 
stance, has been a surplus food 
since inception of the plan. Thou- 
sands of barrels of flour which 
would not ordinarily move _ into 
channels of consumption under con- 
ditions of reduced buying power by 
one-sixth of the country’s popula- 
tion, have been sold under the blue 
stamp plan. The buyer of the blue 
stamps also continues to wield the 
power of brand selection, so that 
competition between manufacturers 
is as keen as in any other market 
or under any other set of condi- 
tions. This indicates that adver- 
tising will continue to be a factor 
under the stamp plan, though there 
is some doubt as to the availability 
of periodicals or radio to relief 
families. This may account for some 
of the emphasis on point-of-sale 
promotion. 

Milo Perkins, president of the 
FSCC, said a few days ago that per- 
sons receiving public assistance 
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spend only an average of $1 per | banks for both colored stamps, the 
blue ones being redeemed from the | 
isame funds that are now used to 
purchase surplus commodities 
| rectly. 

Under the stamp plan, therefore, 
persons receiving public aid have 
7.5 cents to spend for each meal 
instead of 5 cents, as formerly. If 
the plan were extended to the en- 
tire country, it would offer an 
annual known market for about 
294,000,000 pounds of butter, 300,- 
000,000 dozen eggs, 30,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the form of 
flour, 6,000,000 bushels of corn in 
the form of corn meal, 
pounds of rice, 78,000,000 pounds of 
88,000,000 pounds of raisins 
jand 213,000,000 pounds of dry beans. 


week each for food: 15 cents daily, 
or five cents per meal. Such per- 
sons may voluntarily buy a mini- 
mum of $1 worth of orange stamps 


a week for each member of the| 


family. These stamps are legal 


tender at any grocery store. Per-| 


sons buying orange stamps receive 
half again as many blue stamps 
free. These blue stamps are good 
at any grocery for foods found to 
be “in surplus” by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Huge Potential Market 
Grocers paste the stamps, each 
worth 25 cents, on $5 cards and re- 


deem them largely through their 
banks. The government pays the 


prunes, 


, peaches and other 


di- |and vegetables. 


Premises Expansion 

if low-income 
continued Mr. 
become extremely heavy purchasers 


and vegetables, 
from 25 to 35 per cent of their ad- 


commodities, depending upon 
composition of the surplus list. 


most interesting fact is the evident 
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The San Francisco Call-Bulletin has just completed one of the 
most remarkable years in its 84-year history. The story in brief : 


GAINS in all major linage groups as well as dominant Display 
Advertising LEADERSHIP among all daily papers. 


The cable cars which clamber 
over the hills of San Francisco 
are symbolic of its individuality. This view from 
atop Nob Hill looks down California Street. Note 
the pagodas of Chinatown and one of the 
towers of the great Bay Bridge. 
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Sharp expansion of the _ food 
stamp plan will be a feature of the 
first half of 1940, Mr. Perkins be- 
lieving that from 125 to 150 cities 
and counties will have been added 
to the list by June 30. A gap in the 
official reports concerns Shawnee, 
Okla., where the original conception 
of the stamp plan was altered to 
include privately employed per- 
sons with low incomes. No figures 
of the Shawnee experiment have 
been released, nor is there any 
statement as to whether or not the 
administration is likely to extend 
the Shawnee method. 

The food stamp plan was origi- 
nally tested in Rochester, N. Y., in 


| March, 1939, and other areas were 
| gradually added. 


San (Francisco CVALL-BULLETIN 
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Represented Nationally by a a Paul Block and Associates 
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World's Fair and Other Copy Highlights of 


1939 


EW YUM MONS 


Y/ Wahib OF TOMURRWW 


The trylon and perisphere, symbolizing 

the New York World's Fair, became 

almost as familiar to the public as the 

Grover Whalen smile and gardenia be- 
fore the summer was over. 


The breathtaking spectacle of a man-made Treasure Island greeted visitors to the San Francisco fair. Highlights shown here 
include a panoramic view of the island, the “arrival” of the 27 millionth Ford and the sleek Johns-Manville exhibit. 
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Cunard White Star lines was one of sev- 
eral travel agencies which went out on 
a limb earlier in the year, urging Amer- 
icans to “get behind the headlines” by 
actually visiting Europe. 


General Electric Company found puppets profitable in the show it put on for visitors to the New York World's fair; so 
profitable, in fact, that a “road show" was sent on its merry way to entertain crowds throughout the country. 
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NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 1939 
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Westinghouse 


(Above) The Middleton family enjoyed their visit to the fair, under sponsorship 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, in national magazine copy. 
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Greyhound Bus Lines was one of many transportation companies to appro- 
priate a substantial sum for special world's fair promotion. It also scored 
promotionally in obtaining the contract for bus service within the fair grounds. 
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The Air Transport Association chose Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as the feature 

attraction in the start of a $300,000 cooperative campaign. 


While fan dancers were barred from the 
New York show, by edict of the stern 
Mr. Whalen, officials of the competing 
fair on the opposite coast were not 
averse to injecting some sex appeal in 
their promotional activities. This little 
lady holds the official poster of the 
Golden Gate Exposition. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad followed the trend 
toward low cost rail travel with intro- 
duction of its Trail Blazer all-coach train 
during July. Running time for this New 
York-Chicago train was 17 hours, faster 
than the time made by even extra fare 
trains a few years ago. All major rail- 
roads also joined forces during the fair 
season in offering a special round trip 
rate for an excursion including visits to 


both fairs. 
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The tranquility of Puerto Rico becam® 
an increasingly potent copy theme afte’ 
hostilities started in Europe. This terri- 
tory and South American countries in- 
creased their attention to travel-minded 
Americans who were forced to think of 
other places to go than England oF 
France. Of course this theme preceded 
the outbreak of hostilities in waters fo? 
close to the American shores for comfort 
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Elaborate Musical 
Offering on Air 
for Westinghouse 


New York, Jan. 4.—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company 
will launch a new program, “Mu- 
sical Americana,” on Jan. 25. 
Featuring a 95-piece orchestra con- 
ducted by Raymond Paige with 
Deems Taylor as master of cere- 
monies, the program will be broad- 
cast over 87 stations of the Blue 
network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on Thursday from 8 
to 8:30 p. m. Fuller & Smith & Ross 
jis the agency. 


Tape Network for Luckies 


American Tobacco Company, 
which has been experimenting with 
the recording of its “Kay Kyser’s 
College of Musical Knowledge” 
show on Millertape for rebroadcast 
over Station WOR, has expanded to 
a tape network of 14 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. It is 
the first program to be transmitted 
over a network via tape. The live 


ersion of the program is heard 
over the NBC Red network, on 
Wednesday from 10 to 11 p. m., 


the tape recorded version the fol- 
lowing night from 8 to 9. Lord & 
Thomas is the agency. 


Wrigley Switches Shows 


William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
has replaced “Gateway to Holly- 
wood” with a new program, “Mel- 
ody Ranch,” featuring Gene Autry, 
supported by the Texas Rangers. 
The show is aired on Sunday from 
6:30 to 7 p. m. over 61 stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
1. Walter Thompson Company is 
the agency. 


Ovaltine Goes From NBC to MBS 


Wander Company will shift “Lit- 

Orphan Annie” and “Carters of 
Elm Street” from an NBC Red net- 
work to a hookup of 85 MBS sta- 
tions on Jan. 22. The two Ovaltine 
shows will be aired daily from 6:30 
to 7 p. m. Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert is the agency. 


Three Blackett Clients Renew 


Three sponsors, all Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert clients, plan to con- 
tinue their programs on NBC. 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany has renewed “Waltz Time,” 
effective Feb. 2, on a Red network 
of 46 stations on Friday from 9 to 
9:30 p.m. Bayer Company, effective 
Feb. 4, has renewed the “American 
Album of Familiar Music,” broad- 
cast on a Red network of 60 sta- 
tions on Sunday from 9:30 to 10 
p. m. Effective Jan. 30, Anacin 
Company and Bi-So-Dol Company 
have renewed “Easy Aces,” aired 
thrice weekly from 7:15 to 7:30 
p. m. over 42 stations of the Blue 
etwork. 
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DISPLAY IDEAS 


BY CRYSTAL 


PUT YOUR PROBLEMS UP TO 
DISPLAY HEADQUARTERS 


CRYSTAL MFG. CO. 


SHi€aGo + NEW YORK 


| Hagaman with Cochrane 


Lauren K. Hagaman has joined | 


Charles P. Cochrane Company, car- 
pet and rug manufacturer of 
Bridgeport, Pa., as sales promotion 
manager. He came from the adver- 
tising department of Armstrong 
Cork Company. Mr. Hagaman will 
also serve as assistant to James W. 
Dunaway, general sales manager, 
and act as coordinator of advertis- 
ing. 


Minit Citrate i in Debut 


J. T. Baker Chemical Company, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., is introducing 
Minit Citrate, new dry form of ci- 
trate of magnesia. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is being used in test cites 
through Wildrick & Miller, New 
York. 


Bonneville dam, 40 miles from 
Portland on the Columbia, 
mightiest of North, America’s 
power streams 


‘Sept30- “30 over 735 


The publisher's statement for 
the 6 months ending Sept. 30. 
1939, shows Oregonian circu- 
lation as follows: 


DAILY 


124,588 


SUNDAY 


158,758 


Advertising of | 


Contraceptives 
Is Called Legal 


New York, Jan. 3.— Contracep- 
tives may now be legally advertised 
to the public without employment 
of the euphemism, “feminine hy- 
giene,” Morris Ernst and Harriet 
F. Pilpel, New York attorneys, said 
in an article in the current issue of 
Birth Control Review, published | is 


The 
| ted 


one of 


state, 


vision. 


contraceptive advice, ask him about | 
| our product.” 


| supervised birth control is permit- 
almost 
United States, 
the exceptions. 
birth 
barred, even under medical super- 


Cite Post Office View 


‘Today,” 
legal to 


thermore, the article 
| leading federal 
article said that medically| took the position 


everywhere in the)! 
Massachusetts being | 
In that 
clinics are 


jure the public health. 
Benton & Bowles, 
Chicago, Expands 


Stuart Sherman, 
Benton & 


control 


said the attorneys, “it 


send contraceptives to the entire 34th floor 


by the Birth Control Federation of | physicians or to patients on pre- | Olive bldg., 919 N. Michigan avenue. 
America. scription of their doctors. Recently rhe telephone number, 
In the opinion of the authors, ad-| the Post Office Department ruled = od a H 
vertisements of contraceptives may| that manufacturers of such sup- sommelier joined the oe 
be published in media of general! plies may legally advertise their | executive capacity, 
circulation if they carry the advice:| products to the trade without em- Bowles-Chicago has 
“When you go to your doctor for ploying verbal subterfuges.” Fur-| Mendelsohn to the creative 


OREGONIAN CIRCULATION is Power Circula- 
tion, Spreading fan-wise from Portland, cov- 
ering Oregon and Southwestern Washington, 
Oregonian circulation has the virility that 
comes from merit growth — growth without 
the artificial stimulation of premiums, solici- 
tors or consolidations. 

The reason for The Oregonian’s steady in- 
crease in circulation is Reader Interest. Since 
1850 this newspaper has been part and parcel 
of the thoughts and life of the Northwest 
people. Now, in its 90th year of publication, 
The Oregonian presents to advertisers the 
strongest selling medium in one of America’s 
most prosperous markets. Daily and Sunday 
circulation is at a new high. Opportunity to 
harness Oregonian Power to the sale of your 
product or service was never greater. 


For Results Use the Oregonian 


Seasoned advertisers whose ears are tuned 
to the times know from their own perform- 
ance records that The Oregonian gets action. 
Our national representatives can and will give 
you abundant proof ... of which the follow- 


ing few examples are typical: 

A Portland department store reports the 
sale of 79 furniture units at $29.75 each 
(totaling more than $2400) from a single 
Oregonian advertisement five columns by 12 
inches in size. 

One of Portland's most successful shoe 
stores has used The Oregonian exclusively for 
years. Its business has steadily increased with 
each succeeding year. “We credit The Ore- 
gonian with being the most important single 
factor in our gratifying growth,” reports the 
manager. 

The Oregonian publishes 85% of the linage 
of one of Portland's largest automotive equip- 
ment retailers. “By actual comparison we have 
proved that we get 20% more sales from Ore- 
gonian advertising than any other.” 


Get Your Share in 1940 


The way to break 1940 Oregon sales quotas 
is to team up with Oregonian Power Circula- 
tion. The people are here, the incomes are 
here, the will to buy is here. Get all three with 
The Oregonian. 


e Great Newspaper of The We 
a PORTLAND, fomEcoN . 


- 


National Representatives: 


PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Detroit + Philadeiphia 
Cincinnati + San Francisco + Los Angeles 


anaiibe 


designed to protect the public mor- 
als should not be construed to in- 


Bowles-Chicago, 
nounces that the agency 


agency 


added Estelle 


he 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


| 
. |ing passage of the first radio law, 
H. A. Bellows, First) onc President Coolidge selected 


Radio Commission 
Member, Dies 


Minneapolis, Jan. 2.—Henry A. 
Bellows, since 1936 director of pub- 
lic relations of General Mills, Inc., 
died here Dec. 29 at the age of 54. 
He had been a teacher, writer, edi- 
tor, an original member of the 
Federal Radio Commission, a sta- 
tion manager, and a vice-president 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Beginning as a teacher of English | 
at Harvard and Minnesota, Mr. | 
Bellows was managing editor o 
The Bellman from 1912 to 1919, 
managing editor of the Northwest- 


him in 1927 to be 
one of the five 
members of the 
original Federal 
Radio Commis- 
sion. 

In 1929 he re- 
turned to Minne- 
sota as head of 
Northwestern 
Broadcasting, 
Inc. From 1930 
to 1934, he was a 
vice-president of 
CBS. He was also 


H. A. Bellows 


f active in the National Association 
of Broadcasters, and in 
went to London to negotiate the 


1930, he 


ern Miller from 1914 to 1925, and|®"St agreement for regular trans- 


music critic of the Minneapolis 
Daily News from 1921 to 1923. 
Mr. Bellows’ entered 


atlantic exchange of programs. 


radio as| 4. F. ANDERSON NAMED 


manager of Station WCCO, Minne- BELLOWS SUCCESSOR 


apolis, in 1925. Two years later he | 


was active in Washington in gain- 


Minneapolis, Jan. 4.—Harrison F. 


Anderson, formerly with the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company’s 


| West Coast division, was today ap- 


pointed director of public relations 
of General Mills, Inc., succeeding 
Henry A. Bellows. 

Mr. Anderson has also been en- 
gaged in newspaper publishing in 
Hawaii. 


ERNEST ROY WALKER 

New York, Jan. 2.—Ernest Roy 
Walker, president of Educational 
Publishing Corporation and pub- 
lisher of St. Nicholas and Grade 
Teacher, died at his home in Dar- 
ien, Conn., Dec. 31. He celebrated 
his 50th birthday two days before 
suffering a fatal heart attack. 

Mr. Walker began his business 
career as a boy of 12 employed in 


the circulation department of Ohio 
|Publishing Company, publisher of 
Pennsylvania Farmer. Later, he 
|joined the Pennsylvania Stockman 
Farmer. He enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1917, and was wounded in 
action overseas. After the war, he 


joined the advertising department 
of Cappers Publications, in its De- 
troit office. 

In 1926, he became associated 
with Nation’s Business, and in 1928 
he joined Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. He purchased Educational 
Publishing Corporation in 1932, and 
expanded two years later by buying 
St. Nicholas. 


LOUIS F. STOLL 

New York, Jan. 4.—Louis F. 
Stoll, vice-president and director of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and a veteran of a quarter century 
of service in the business paper 
field, died here today at the age of 
50. He had been ill for several 
months. 

Mr. Stoll began his career in the 
publishing field in 1914 with the 
Class Journal Company. In 1925, 
he joined McGraw-Hill as vice- 
president in charge of the trans- 
portation papers, Aviation, Bus 
Transportation and Transit Journal. 


$$ — $j —___—_ 


1920 ‘22 


How a product that “couldn’t be mentioned’ 


was advertised into a vast new industry 


hard to believe now —but 


ago most magazines refused to accept 
advertising for Kotex. Worse still, most 
women refused to ask for it. Sales costs 
were prohibitive; profits impossible. 

In 1923, this product came to Lord & 
Thomas. Advertised with skilful good 
taste, it quickly won phenomenal sales suc- 


cess...and unquestioned prestige. 


0 years 


Today 


Kotex, and its imitators, comprise a vast new 
industry. Ata unit price less than one-third 
that of 1923, Kotex, in dollar-volume, ranks 
among the leading products of the world. 

Kotex advertising created not only a new 
industry but new buying-habits, and a new 
freedom for women. Quiet, inoffensive, but 
powerful and continuous —it made Kotex 


as staple as face powder; saved today’s con- 


sumeralmost 70 


if 


cin price; andisstill build- 


ing Kotex sales. The above graph shows the 
growth in gross sales, 1920-1939, 

There are many ‘‘success-stories”’ in ad- 
vertising. But fewin whichtheslightest error 
of taste or judgment might have had more 
serious consequences. Lord & Thomas 
takes special pride in the steady effective- 


ness and prestige of Kotex advertising. 


LORD (> THOMAS.  CAkertisin 1g 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD * DAYTON -» 


rORONTO + MONTREAL « PARIS «+ LONDON 
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He retained that position until his 
death. 

During the past year, he assumed 
the additional responsibilities of 
directing McGraw-Hill’s district 
office operations. Mr. Stoll was wel] 
known both in the transportation 
field and in the business paper pub- 
lishing field. 


WILLIAM H. LAWRENCE 

New York, Jan. 2.—William H. 
Lawrence, chairman of the board 
of Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer 
Company and one of the oldest 
newspaper representatives in the 
field here, died at Montclair, N. J., 
yesterday. He had been ill for three 
days of a heart attack. He was 80 
years old. 

Mr. Lawrence operated his own 
company here continuously for more 
than a half century. He established 
the business in 1888 and was its 
active head until his retirement in 
1931. He was a member of the Ac- 
vertising Club of New York. 


1939 a Peak Year 
for National 


Radio Networks 


New York, Jan. 4.—Radio’s thre: 
national networks enjoyed thei: 
greatest year in 1939, both singly, 
and collectively, as expenditures b) 
advertisers soared to $83,113,811 for 
the 12-month period, according t 
figures released today by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, C« 
lumbia Broadcasting System and 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Combined billings for all thre 
were 15.8 per cent higher in 1939 
than in the previous year, when 
total expenditures reached $71,728,- 
400. 

December billings for the thre: 
networks were equally impressiv: 
amounting to $8,126,601. This rep- 
resented a 20.3 gain over the total 
for December, 1938, when the figur: 
was $6,753,501. 


All Report Gains 


CBS handled a $34,539,665 busi- 
ness in 1939, for a 26.3 per cent in- 
crease over the 1938 total of $27,- 
345,397. December billings, amount- 
ing to $3,529,154, skyrocketed 39.5 
per cent ahead of the same 1938 
figure when the total was $2,529,- 
060. 

NBC billings for the yea 
amounted to $45,244,354. This was 
9.1 per cent over the 1938 total of 
$41,462,679. December, the third 
consecutive month to break all rec- 
ords, witnessed a total volume of 
$4,279,748. This exceeded the De- 
cember, 1938, figure of $3,887,072 
by 10.1 per cent. 

MBS achieved its first three mil- 
lion dollar year in 1939 with billings 
totaling $3,329,782, an increase of 
14 per cent over the 1938 total of 
$2,920,324. Last month’s volume of 
$317,699 was 5.8 per cent behind 
the comparable period when busi- 
ness reached $337,369. 


Brewer Jobbers 
Ask Temperance 


A poster campaign to promote 
temperance has been launched }: 
the New York State Wholesale Bet 
Distributors’ Association. 

Local members in every impor- 
tant market are financing the cam- 
paign, in which red, white and blu: 
posters urge the public to “B 
moderate in everything — eating 
drinking and driving.” 


Name Chirurg, Lavin 


The Massachusetts Development 
Commission has appointed James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, 
to handle its industrial advertising, 
and Lavin Company, Boston, 


place recreation copy. 


Herman to Katz 

Buell Herman has resigned f 
the local sales staff of Nati 
Broadcasting Company, Chicag 
join the Chicago office of the Kat 
| Agency, radio and newspaper 
resentative. 


'Procunier to Miller 

M. F. Procunier has joined “ 
| George Miller, Chicago advertisin+ 
photographer. Mr. Procunier 
| been with Kortner & Associate 


| 
| 
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January 8, 1940 ADVERTISING AGE “ 
1939 Bi Y free ~~ different _—— 2nd | Directs Advertising Hatters to Promote Austin Fenger Joins 
| that advertising copy, e effec- | : — nore : ca 
Ig Cal | tive, must be geared to the dominat- for G-E Plastics nares St. _—_ | pay ger rs R. B. Young Agency 
| ing motive in each instance. Iffur-| _W. D. Haylon has been appointed have joined hands in a trade paper| Austin B. Fenger, former presi- 


for Research But 
Bigger 1940 Looms 


Experts Warn Against 
Conclusions Before All 
Facts Are In 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—While space 
buyers queried today by ApDvVERTIS- 
ING AGE expressed unqualified ap- 
proval of the spirit actuating many 
of the research projects of 1939, 
they took the viewpoint that only | 
a beginning has been made, and 
that much more work along the 
same lines will be required before 
any definite conclusions can be 
drawn. | 

Somewhat the same opinion was | 
manifest among radio time buyers, 
who said that while many refine- 
ments in research technique were 
instituted in 1939, the only out-) 
standing development was the test- | 
ing of the Audimeter by A. C. Niel-| 
sen Company. This device records | 
every turn of the dial and thus! 
throws light on listener reactions | 
which can be secured in no other! 
way. However, extension of the} 
method on a broader scale is nec- | 
essary before many of the questions | 
existing in the minds of space buy- | 
can be answered in anything | 
like an authoritative way. 

The forthcoming census will also | 
be helpful to the radio field, it is| 
felt, though the chief question to! 
be asked dealing with this subject | 
relates to ownership of sets. Seek- | 
ing practical information, above all 
other considerations, the major net- 
works promise to contribute further 
to radio’s store of knowledge dur- 
ing 1940. 


ers 


Double-Barreled Research 


One of the country’s veteran 
space buyers described publication 
esearch of 1939 as “interesting but | 
hardly conclusive.” Expressing 
warm endorsement of its aims, he | 
pointed out, for example, that the 
McCall study of magazine reader- 
ship is described by the sponsoring 
organization as a “continuing” proj- 
ect. 

“While the facts can hardly be 
questioned, interpretation of those 
facts varies in different quarters,” 
he said. “When McCall has made 
other figures available, interpreta- 
tion will be more uniform and we | 
will begin to get something that we |! 
can apply in our every-day busi- 
ness. In the meanwhile, McCall de- | 
serves great credit for its excursion 
into a realm which has been neg- | 
lected in the past—a qualitative as- | 
say of readers and why they pre-| 
fer one magazine to another.” | 

Copy chiefs are as interested in| 
this and other studies as space buy- 
ers, it was pointed out. The core) 
of the McCall study was the dis- 
covery that magazine readers are 


A Complete 


LETTER SERVICE 


. 


Small and large users of 
Direct Mail will find our 
prices and service to || 
be to their advantage. 


ILLINOIS LETTER SERVICE 


216 Institute Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


——_—_—— 


ther studies confirm the truth of 
this hypothesis, the whole system 
of preparation of magazine copy 
may have to be revised. 

Space buyers also expressed ap- 
proval of the study of readership of 
newspapers launched by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
through the Advertising Research 
Foundation, Since the first require- 
ment of advertising is that copy 
must be read before it can be ef- 
fective, the Bureau’s work is re- 
garded as invaluable. Further rev- 
elations are awaited, however. 


advertising manager of the plastics 
department 
Company in Pittsfield, Mass. 
succeeds N. S. Stoddard, 
Haylon 
representative 
He was formerly 
Post. 


Mr. 


works. 


Cincinnati 


ning a 


Lewin 
agency. 


of General Electric 


companies are 


pany and Cardinal 
The agency is Robert 
Co., St. Louis. 


with the 


Hollis Plans Campaign 

| Hollis Company, Newark, is plan- 
campaign in 
newspapers, 
direct mail for Anchor carving pins 
and other houseware items. 
Company, 


Pritchard Moves 
magazines, Herbert E. 
business papers and 
A. W 
Newark, is the 
was sole owner. 


“It's Cleveland's largest Club 
and they re all Future Presidents” 


THE NAMES OF 25,326 first year babies are 
found on the Cradle Roll of The Cleveland 
Press. There are 26,921 members of the Tod- 
dlers’ Club. A total of over 52,000 pairs of 
parents who have been trained scientifically 
every month to rear their children properly 


MRS. HERBERT S. MALLORY, who conducts 
these departments, has devoted a long life- 
time to the task of preparation. Besides her 
undergraduate studies at the University of 
Akron and her work for her Master's degree 
at the University of Michigan, she has un- 


dertaken special study at Boston Psychopathic ’ 
Hospital, Tavistock Clinic, London, England, 
and study in psychoanalysis with Dr. 


Von Hattingberg at Berlin University. 


HER CAREER has been one of brilliant service. 
Director of the Social Service Department of 


Hans 


the State Psychopathic Hospital at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Instructor in the Psychiatric De- 
partment in the University of Michigan's 
Medical School, she is now a special lecturer 


in the Department of Sociology and 
Extension Division of 
Michigan. 


in the 


the University of 


SHE IS eminently qualified for the impor- 
tant trust reposed in her by The Cleveland 
Press and the parents of Cleveland's next 


generation. 


) 
WL . ; p 
4 every baby born in the city is placed by its 


-alf FROM A LETTER TO THE CLEVELAND PRESS k- 


\ BABY Is BORN, and with it is born a prob 
lem. For according to its early training, that 
child may grow to be a good citizen or an 
enemy to society. In Cleveland, The Press 
sees to it that the early Wwaining of nearly 
every child is according to the dictates of 
modern science. That is an unusual burden 
lor a newspaper to assume; but it is a logical 
extension of its power and influence. 


Modern psychology has proved convine 
ingly that most of the knots and twists in 
the character of the adult are traceable to the 
shocks, disappointments, frustrations, and 
deprivations of babyhood. The psychoana 
Ivsts use that discovery to cure social malad 
justments. Phe Press uses it to prevent them 

It engaged Mrs. Herbert S. Mallory for the 
task—a trained psychologist with a lot of 
common sense and an uncanny ability to 
write—and started the Cradle Roll and the 
loddlers’ Club. Now the name of nearly 


parents on the Cradle Roll. Thereafter, every 


A SCRIPPS - 


and direct mail campaign to pro- 
mote that city as a style center. The 


Caradine Hat Com- 


resi by pany, Superior Hat Company, Pio- 
nae hann seilicitn neer Hat Company, Christmas Hat 
re the Pittsfield Company, W. H. Walker Hat Com- 


Hat Company. 
Lasersohn & 


Pritchard has joined 
Stone - Stevens - Howcott - Halsey, 
Inc., New Orleans agency. 
liquidated Pritchard & Thompson 


Advertising Agency, of which he 


WOoOWA RD NE 


dent of Fenger-Hall Company, 
newspaper representative, has 
joined Robert B. Young Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, as vice- 
president. 

Mr. Fenger was one of the found- 
ers and later president of both the 
San Francisco Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives’ Association and Pub- 
lishers’ Representatives Associa- 
tion. 


Imperial Adds Segal 

Jay Allan Segal, formerly with 
the New Era Lithograph Company, 
New York, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Imperial En- 
graving Company, New York. 


He has 


. 


month of the first year of the child’s lite, the 
mother receives a free bulletin instructing he: 
how to cope with the psychological problems 
she will face in the coming month. She is 
taught torecognize in behavior the symptoms 
of character development. She is taught to 
encourage the good and discourage the bad 


Phe alumni of the Cradle Roll graduat 
to the Toddlers’ Club and for two more years 
the monthly bulletins keep pace with the 
changing problems of the growing child. 


The Press knows no higher duty than to 
give the children of its city a fine start in life 
Of course there can be no direct return, nocal 
culated profit from an effort such as this. Yet 
no newspaper could build more soundly for 
the future than by taking steps to assure good 
character in the coming generation. And if 
its motives are a bit emotional, at least its 
teachings are coldly scientific. With practical 
ly every baby voluntarily enrolled at birth, 
there can be no greater evidence of Power — 
power to do good; power to move goods. 


The Cleveland Press 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 8, 1940 


Streamliners Key ‘New Era’ 


in Railroad Advertising — 


Feminine Appeal Made 
Its Bow in Copy for. 
Modernized Trains 


The new era in railroad advertis- 
ing, marked most glamorously with 
the advent of the streamliner, is 
one destined to continue on an even 
broader scale in 1940, according to 
experts in the promotion side of 
this industry. 

Advertising has always played a 
part in the development of railroad 
passenger business but it hasn’t 
always had the leading role it en- 
joys today. Back in the early and 
hectic days of the Goulds, Vander- 
bilts and Diamond Jim Bradys it 
was called into service when the 
railroads staged a rate war. Posters 
and other advertising were used in 
price copy for New York-Chicago 
fares that at one time dropped as 
low as $1. 

The role now is vastly different. 
How much so is evidenced in a brief 
backward glance. In the early days 
of the century both the nation and 
the railroads were still growing at 
a rapid pace. From 1900 to 1920, 
according to Railway Age, the num- 
ber of passengers carried increased 
from million annually to 1,235 
million, or 114 per cent. Earnings 
from passenger business rose from 
324 million to 1,289 million dollars, 
or 300 per cent. 

Passenger traffic declined during 
the 1921-22 depression, recovered 
partly in 1923, then fell off steadily 
again until 1933 with losses wiping 
out all the gains made since 1900. 

Principal factors contributing to 
this decline were the automobile 
and the bus lines. The potent force 
of this competition is emphasized in 
the fact that passenger business de- 
clined, even during the boom period 
of the late twenties. 


oud 


Depression Brought Changes 


For most railroads, the changed 
pace in advertising didn’t make its | 
appearance until the depression hit 
its low point in 1933. There was 
little doubt then, even in the minds 
of the most conservative, that some 
action was essential to stem the 
competitive force of bus lines and 
private automobiles. 

A sharp reduction in fares was 
the first move. Following, in quick 
succession, were air conditioning 
and other refinements in train serv- 
ices, 


Each 


venture scored a hit with 


NORTHWESTERN ENTRY 


eo (sTaguenes 
EW (RA OF COMFORT 
FOR Ram TRAVELERS 


CHICAGO ano NORTH WESTERN LINE 


Chicago & North Western Line is proud- 

est of its sleek, new '400,"" a stream- 

liner that makes the run between Chi- 

cago and the Twin Cities in 390 min- 

utes, and offers passengers the utmost 
in luxurious travel. 


the traveling public and each pro- | 
vided the basis for substantial ad- 
vertising that carried a new theme. 
One of the principal ingredients in | 
this new theme was the greatly in- | 
creased appeal to women. 
Railroads discovered the potent |} 
sales appeal of copy that offered 
service for heating Junior’s bottle | 
while enroute; that told of new | 
“powder rooms” tastefully decor- 
ated; of radios; of ash trays at- 
tached to each seat; of coach seats 
that lent themselves well to sleep- 


ing; of economically priced meals; 
of a stewardess who might be 
beautiful but was also intelligent 


and helpful. 

Air conditioning made it possible 
te wear white at the start of trip 
and arrive still in white instead of 
black. 

All these factors made their 
in railroad advertising before 
streamliner appeared on the scene. 
The streamliner gave each a more 
glamorous setting and served defi- 
nitely to emphasize that comfort, 


bow 


integral factors in railroad promo- 
tion. 

Concurrent with the development 
of the streamliner has been the at- 
tention given by railroads to stand- 
ard low-cost, all-coach trains, with 
these offering features surpassing 


Just published 


How to create and 


use advertising 

designs 
The use of design and decoration 
in advertising and packaging has 
recently become a highly impor- 
tant factor in merchandising pro- 
grams. This book offers artists 
practical help and inspiration in 
and shows 


brilliant results. 


DECORATION 


e 10 MAKE ADVERTISING MORE RLAUTINUL ry 


cacti and Guy oning © text by minesnt 5 necmcane 


64 pages, 10x8, $3.50 


creating designs and decorations, 


advertising executives how to use them to produce 


DESIGN and DECORATION 


By Paul Carlyle and Guy Oring 


Text by H. 


a hundred de- 


signs have been created for 


More than 


S. Richland 


—-------—------- | 


10 DAYS EXAMINATION—SEND THIS ON APPROVAL 


COUPON 

this book — beautiful and McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C 

striking, classical and mod- Send me Carlyle, Oring and Richland’s Design and Decoration for 
i 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 day 1 wil end $ 0 

ern, exquisite and spectac- plus few cents post turn book postpaid. (Postage paid 

ular. They are reproduced ee aes 

in a size large enough to — 

be used without change, or 

adapted for immediate use. _— 

All are shrewdly conceived City and Sta 

to produce specific effects Positio 

and are eminently usable. ame ‘ ‘a 

Case studies show actual 


applications. 


Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only 


|} women to 


the | Other 


| lic’s 


convenience and luxury had become | f0r™ Of transportation. 


| sections of the 
|new additions are expected in 1940. 


| ful 


THIS WAS LUXURY IN THE EARLY ERA OF RAILROADING 


= eee F 
Interior View of one of the Pamoos Dising Cars, Running 
Only on the (., 8B. 40. BB. Strictly Piret Clase 
Reals y 7h Conte. . 


=> = 
laterior View of one of the Gorgeous (.. B. & @. Smoking 
Cars, Ree Only by this Line. for the Eactesive 
ta of Virwt Class Passengers. 


interior View of one of the Celebrated Pallmas (14-W hee! 
Sleeping Core, Ramaing Only on the ¢.. 


&. 4q. BB. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy railroad dug up these pictures to show what luxury was like "way back when.” 
“strictly first class meals at only 75 cents"; 


car served 
‘ and the ' 


gers,’ 


those previously found only in extra 
fare limiteds. The appeal to women 
has also been a vital force in sell- 
ing these trains. 

Survey Preceded Train 


One of the first of these trains 
was the Union Pacific’s Challenger. 
It was also one of the first trains 
|to be preceded by a survey. In | 
1935, W. M. Jeffers, president of the | 
line, employed a woman research | 
expert to conduct a survey among 
determine what they 
liked when traveling by train. 
Economy, low-priced meals and 
stewardess service ranked highest | 


| among the replies, and the Challen- 


ger was designed to meet these de- 
sires. 

While the Union Pacific was the | 
first purchaser of a streamliner, the 
Burlington line had the distinction 
of being the first road to actually | 
place such a train in service. This | 
was the Pioneer Zephyr which be- | 
gan regular service between Lin- 
coln, Omaha and Kansas City in 
November, 1934. 

At this time the Union Pacific 
was exhibiting its City of Salina 
and City of Portland but had not 
yet placed these trains in service. | 
roads were quick to follow | 
the lead taken by these two lines, 
with the debut of each new train 
serving to further whet the pub- 
appetite for the then novel 
More than 
in use in all 
and several 


60 such trains are now 
country 


In commenting upon the success- 
career of the Burlington 


FIRST STREAMLINERS 


7 
\v other way \o Chicago 
| Uffirs you so much 


PP RIVER ROUTE 


HCEETS INFORMATION Pa 
| 


«ene was 0 Zeshgr 


Burlington jumped the gun on other 
lines in being the first to put stream- 
liners into actual service. This is cur- 
rent copy for its Twin Cities Zephyrs. 


Zephyrs, a spokesman for the road 
emphasized that the change of pace 
in this road’s advertising took place 


considerably in advance of the 
streamliners. He presented two 
examples of Burlington copy as 
illustrative of this change. The first 


was no more than a few lines of 
bold face type announcing a cut in 


rates. The second, appearing about 
1925, was headed “Come Out to 
Colorado” and performed a much 


more potent selling job. 


‘celebrated Pullman sieeping cars” 


the smoking car was for the ' 
ran on 16 wheels. 


The dining 


‘exclusive use of first class passen- 


THE "CENTURY," TOO, HAS CHANGED 


How busy people enjoy a Might 


on the Century! 


watee treme UL bersane es Hew 
restful tease 


Frome di 
tetan aud empos “the ast 
im the world” 


le Hours between New Vork and Chieage 


204 CENTURY 
LIMITE D 


tue ®avemer ved CaN ee 


New York Central, in advertising its famous Twentieth Century, emphasizes the 
many pleasures available in the streamlined version of this limited. Copy pays far 


more attention to this theme than to the speed. 


official said that 
this type of copy received further 
impetus in 1929 when three new 
trains were introduced, the Ak-Sar- 
Ben, the Aristocrat and the Black- 
hawk. These were all standard 
steam trains, although each marked 
a substantial step forward in the 
development of interior 
attention to details making 
a more pleasant business 
“Streamliners of course 
much that was new to talk 
copy,” he continued. “They 
a new and dramatic 
again became the 
in our copy; speed with safety, 
cost travel and modern 
ences such as air 
stewardess service. 
minor details 
|appeals; such 
j}attached to 
| seats, 
| like.” 
Burlington scored heavily with its 
first streamliner, due in part to the 
heavily publicized test runs of the 
train and exhibitions at key points 


The Burlington 


trave 


gave us 
about in 
marked 
era. Speed 
low- 
convenl- 


We found even 
important as_ sales 
things as ash 
the back of individual 
improved rest rooms and the 


Kept Budgets Up 


“While it cannot be said that 
arrival of the streamliners has 
served to greatly increase our ad- 


vertising budgets,” this official com- 
mented, “it should be recalled that 
they made their debut during de- 
pression years. Had they not come 
in, we probably would have spent 
much less 


“Our budget is set up without 
following any rule of thumb 
|process. Each year we attempt to 


design and | 
1 | line 


decide on how much we ought to 
spend, a decision involving consid- 
eration of such factors as general 
business conditions, how much we 
spent in previous years and whether 
or not we will be introducing any 
new trains. 

“Our media list includes national 

magazines and both on-line and off- 
publications. The latter are 
chiefly newspapers. This list re- 
mains fairly constant and is checked 
for pulling power as closely as pos- 


dominant appeal ¢ 


conditioning and | 


trays | 


We not only have to make the best sta'- 


in town to serve our customers, but 
have to handle them fast Anything goe- 
that saves time in pick-up ind delivery 
tween the customer ind 5 complet: 
AtlaStudios spotted throughout Chicago * 
udvertising district. We'd use airplanes | 
thewre slow for our purpose, So a 
use boys who know their districts w 
their eves shut—know the express elevators. 
short cuts and the back entrances ( 
Whitehall ? We'll be right over 
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ADVERTISING AGE 39 
conventional advertising technique past 10 years. Improved general | made possible by the new trains.| highly developed human interest 
has been the Illinois Central, business conditions and the cutting! This nation’s most famous train,|appeals of today with the mild 
|although this 


sos: « ERST DE LOXE STREAMLINED, STAINLESS STEEL, COACH TRAP 


The Sven Mldloor 
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GARD LAST FEBRUARY SEABOARD RAMWAY BROUGHT TO MIAM) Tht | 


ce Tomorrow, SEABOARD AGAIN SETS THE PAC! 
0% wim new DANY SERVICE TO AND FROM saat — WITH A 
SUPERS FLEET OF THE FINEST AMD FASTEST STREAMLINES 
FVER OPERATED GET WIEN MIAM) AMD NEW TORK! 
end ets geet \meebers oat (oute 6 Lewes! cark fore 
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The ONLY Reseed with 2 Sresel-olectrc Trims te and trom Reside Every Dey 


GO MODERN...GO S EABOARD/ 


Many new streamliners were brought 

into service this season to serve Florida- 

bound vacationists. Travel to this area, 

as well as to other domestic resorts, 

was expected to set a new record, with 

European vacations out of the question 
because of the war. 


sible. Most copy is coupon keyed 
although, for our purposes, this is | 
not always a reliable barometer.” | 

Like most roads, the Burlington | 
is chary about disclosing the sum | 
actually allotted to advertising. This | 
spokesman, however, said that the 
budget had been increased each 
year since 1935, with the exception 
of 1937. A higher budget was used | 
this year, partly because Burlington | 
ut a new coast train in service. 
This was the Exposition Flyer, a! 
standard steam train. Publishers’ | 
Information Bureau lists Burling- 
ton magazine expenditures at $37,- | 
416 in 1939. 
One of the newest and sleekest | 
ff the streamliners and typical of | 
idvances made in this field, is the| 
Northwestern’s “400,” a Diesel- | 
powered, Pullman built train which 
carries the same name as its steam | 
predecessor. The new “400” went} 
nto service last fall between Chi-| 
cago and the Twin Cities. It de- 
rives its name from the “400 miles! 
n 400 minutes” slogan. Actually it} 
runs 409 miles in 390 minutes. 
A significant commentary upon | 
the new trend in railroad advertis- 
ing is a comparison of the copy used 
‘o announce the new “400” with| 
that used for its predecessor in 
1934. The first “400” was sold to the | 
public with almost the entire em-| 
phasis on speed. 


Luxury Appeal Stressed 


The new “400,” which makes even | 
etter time, made its advertising | 
lebut with copy that gave speed but | 
minor emphasis. Stressed instead | 
were the results of the latest de-' 
velopments in industrial design that | 
1ad passenger comfort for its major 
bjective. 

Northwestern’s copy for this new | 
‘rain found its selling points in such 
‘eatures as air conditioning con- 
trolled from three points in each 
ar, glareless windows, “powder 
ooms,”’ a dining car with a cuisine 
vorthy of Brillat Savarin; two club 
ars; a low-cost dining counter, 
nd, last but not least, a speed- 
meter in each club car to let each 

issenger know how fast he is 
taveling. This speed, incidentally, 

uches 100 miles per hour on sev- 
eral stretches. 

Like most of the new streamlin- 
‘rs, the “400” does practically as 
vell for its coach passengers as for 
‘hose who ride back of the diner 
The major difference is that the| 

ach cars follow the orthodox 

Tactice of seating two on each side 
{the aisle, while single seats are 
sed in rear cars. 

Stewardess, radio, bar and other 
itertainment facilities are pro-| 

ded for both classes of passengers. 

Northwestern has also stepped 

‘ward in recent years with several 
Wertising ventures which would 

‘ve seemed strange in railroad 
Wertising programs of a decade 
. For the past two years it has 
Ponsored a camera contest for the 
“st vacation pictures taken along 


*he 


Toute. It has also made con- 
‘ent use of an early morning 
“adio program to build vacation 


“avel business. 
Another railroad to depart from 


promotion has not 
been directly tied up with its Green 
Diamond streamliner. Most inter- 
ested in winter travel to New Or- 
leans, the Illinois Central this sea- 
son launched a radio program dra- 
matizing the vacation advantages of 
New Orleans. This road has also 
won considerable success in _ its 
institutional copy, a series of 12 
messages each year over the presi- 
dent’s signature. 

A further development this 
winter has been the greatly intensi- 
fied promotional activity of East 
coast lines for Florida travel, ex- 
pected to provide the largest vol- 


off of European 
factors 
mate. 


travel are 
pointing toward this 


major 
esti- 


Streamliners to Florida 


All of the Florida roads out of 
New York are running streamliners 
this season, with the Atlantic Coast 
Line and Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way offering daily service. These 
trains went into service in De- 
cember and made their bow to the 
accompaniment of 
vertising. 

Eastern roads, as well as Western 
lines, have been quick to seize upon 
the sales potency of streamliners 


substantial ad- | 


ume of passenger revenue in the | and other merchandising naturals | 


80 important people interested in 


anew dress of TAE UNITED. STATES 


: 


éing said? 


advertising have commented on th 
NEWS..« Deo you want to see whal & 


Send for f copy of a. “you ve got something 


New York Central’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury, has gone modern no less than 
some of its worthy competitors. 


scenic layouts of a decade ago pre- 


|sents a striking contrast, Mr. Lock- 


wood accounted for the difference 


According to P. V. D. Lockwood,|by explaining that at that time the 


advertising 
Central 


New 
attempts to capture 


manager, 
copy 


the essential atmosphere of each of | coach 


its featured trains. Century adver- 
tisements tell a story of cafe-like 
life, excellent sleeping accommoda- 
tions and speed. Pacemaker copy, 
more of the bargain type, relates 
the conveniences, formerly found in 
higher priced travel, which are now 
available at an amazingly low rate. 


To Repeat “Tour” Offer 


York | company 


lacked the selling value 
of sleep-seats and lounge cars on 
trains. It did emphasize 
safety and Central’s “water level” 
route, points which are still made 
today. 

Modernistic art, 
streamliner, has appeared in the 
company’s layouts from time to 
time, but the always interesting 
question of “what you get for your 
money” seems to be the theme used 
most often in advertising for rail- 


glorifying the 


While a comparison of Central's |road transportation. 
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New Products, Copy Appeals 


Had 1939 Debuts 


HERE'S AMAZING NEWLIQUIDWAY 
TOBRUSHTEETH = 4 
TO THRILLING BRILLIANCE = 


4a , 
OUT 
.. without chalk, grit, pumice OF 


There? Beauly 
um Every “Pp 


f-- — 
2 oe ; ABOUT GINGIVITIS 
Teal feommon cum iflammation often 
«a forerunner of dreaded Prorthen 
cae, 
Tee! ea 
Y ala i 
bis en | if 
ve Teel Why 4 7 ~~” 
Fi -a® 
. i aval bd 
Thriving discovery untche «< . — 
anything you've ever used 
before in its startling *VORRNER thm. ot the « 
formula and action - 
‘ 
j pes 
te ' 
ia 7 be vw 


UQUID DEMTIFAICE 6 an amor 
ng nee woduc developed ond 
qvorenteed by Procter b Gombie 


After more than two years of research and test campaigns, Procter & Gamble 

Company started a national campaign for Teel, a liquid dentifrice which was 

the forerunner of a host of competing products before the year was ended. 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company handled this campaign. 


SRIGHT SPARALING TEETH atst jOm FORMAN S AVE TOUR TEETH 
‘ & henry game m hee PROGRAM ‘ ° ’ 
aeuee able te ward off od i seen 

UAE dette we Porter ~ - 

wthpasie 


Copy for Forhan's toothpaste continued 
its warning note but shifted emphasis 
from pyorrhea to gingivitis, described 
as “often a forerunner to dreaded pyor- 


Picture story technique empha- 
sized several danger signs. 


ly 


rhea.” 


THAT HOLD 
MEN’S INTEREST. . 


SH 


must look earural and alive Then choos 
Mary Pickford’s owe Lipaick to give them beauty i 
six shades from « delicate orchid pink to an intense rasy 
herry red. Their names? "1900" —"Californsia Sunrise 
Tiger Lily’—“Hunting Cap”—“Jungle” and “Rasy 
berry ice” explain themselves 
Mary Pickford’s Dry Rouge comes in these shades, tor 
for pertect color harmony ... and her Face Powder offer 
sie true shin tones 


. fw carts cave pe 
rout. wee true 
+” Vow ll Whe one fir 


Mary Pickford’s own Lipstick sells for only 606 
Mors Puitord prodvuch sebd of mes! drug oud depertwent stare: are 
CLBANSING CREAM jcc fer 6O¢ «= TISSUE CREAM fon ter . 
SRW FRESHENER 4 bartte 60+ COLD CREAM bor wer ~ 
*SAUTY SOAP . 1 noves* . -¢ 
FACE POWDER* - ee upsrick® -« 
AL wredects tetted cod epperee ty Geod Meveeneeping me tte 
| “Chene of vite shades 


| aon fesse meres 


Canada Dry brought back its almost forgotten Spur in an effort to slice off some 
of the rising sales gains being scored by other soft drink companies. Initial copy 
for Spur featured a one-cent sale and the slogan, "Zip in Every Sip.” Canada 
é Dry also made news during the year with the sensational success of its "Informa- 


tion, Please’’ network show, a program which proved a pace setter for audience 
participation radio shows. 
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How the RESTORATIVE MUSTARD BATH works: 


= ENG 
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New Scientific Research shows 
Quick. Beneficial Effects of 
RESTORATIVE MUSTARD BATH 


7? 


} ila | 


WHAT SCIENTIFIC PESEARCH 
HAS DISCOVERED 
me eee es Bee 


yo“ 
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j ate or iy 
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International Cellucotton Products Cor- ' 


poration, best known as the maker of 


K Gives You 
» More Suds! 


Amazing New Soap Has Far Greater Cleansing 
Power Than Any Other Leading Brand! 


Th es Se ae 
PROOH Vs Silene dere 


14 INCHES Suds 


o- med You ore ow ating* } Th 
. enano A BRAND .° pie BRAND "C™ osm PERK 
Read these facie / 
, Pie And Here's the Rea | 
Women Astounded at PERK'’S Tremendous |: 4 notice wenn. 4 


Volume of Super-Cleansing Suds! ° 


pew o 

8 
se With 
2 **Oeen, — 
GeT PERK. THE PERFECTED SOAP! _— 


Armour & Co. launched test copy for Perk, basing its claim to superiority on 
charts portraying the product's ability to deliver more suds than three other 
Armour also used a premium appeal in enticing women to 


competing brands. 
buy the new product. As 
En 
nouce 1a Aceu/ : 
) YOUR SKINS FRESH TENTS i: 
Y to 1 
Gis wirmvat ayn “Accu? os enue hic] 


rary feager. ot 


DRY ROUGE 


INTEGRITY 


You'll ind « rouge you've always been louking for # 
You know chat the Sterling mark on silver Price you've been looking for, coo. I's Mary Pickford I 
gvarantee of quality. Rouge... soft at a summer evening's breeze smooth 
Would you like to have the same feelin, 8 new rose pete 
coatdence shout the cosmetics you buy? Your owe skin trots will find their own scceat be 
Well! You can. Mary Pickford sow offers sx color range of rouge Miss Picktord offers to 
the same products that have dowe so muc! (a de rchid pink) aod Coliform Sanrice, lige 
tay t ing Cap, Jungle, Rawpherry lee — heir names 


keep her radiant and lovely, bur at prices far 
than they cost whea made for her alone. 


plain chem selves 

Yes, Miss Pickford has Lipsticks to match these vibrant 
alluring Dry Rouge colors...to insure complete color bar 
mony, you ll want mure than ane shade of rouge ... becuws 
you owed « darker shade for evening 


CLEANSING CREAM 60g = TISSUE CREAM 
Sat fer i—- Mery Prcbtord protects oe tale at mast dug ond departmee! ore: we 
Co] soy = COLO CREA , M 
pony § yt CLEANSING CREAM jon jor OO «© TISSUE CREAM br oo 
Staury soar... a5¢ eouce’....... SKIN FRESHENER sor Aemle 60¢ COLD CREAM bce for “ 
PACE POWDER"... 6O¢ = LIPSTICK... Genet Soap Se Gover © 
Fack PowDER* so = usTiCK* o 
AD produce tested ond exereved vy Good Newsotanping tne AN Cede tanned ond oporered by Good Mesehemping a0) >> 


mete of sen shen, 


MARY PICKFORD COSMETICS, INC. 
300 Fifth Avenwe ° New York 


“Chene of on bades 


MARY PICKFORD COSMETICS. INC 


SOO FITTN Avenwe «+ Mew York 


Test newspaper copy for the cosmetics introduced by Mary Pickford Cosmetics, Inc., featured three variant appeals. Re- 
mance, quality and price were all tested in the search for a basic theme in national copy. 
America's Sweetheart also used considerable radio advertising during the year, with the campaign handled by Campbell 


Kotex and Kleenex, added another prod- 
uct to its line in Delsey toilet paper. 
The paper is made from Kleenex and 
was introduced as a quality item at « 
corresponding price. 


Atlantis Sales Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., scored when it began telling con- 
sumers of the relaxing benefits to be found in mustard baths, especially if Col-. 
man's mustard is the product used. Scientific research was cited to emphasize 
the value of the bath in accelerating blood flow and stimulating the rate of 
metabolism. J. Walter Thompson Company was the agency. 


The company headed by 


Ewald Company. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE 


NEWS : 


They're in Rochester now! All 6 
the new delicious Reech-Nut SOUPS! 


‘ 


Beech-Nut. larmous for nearty ffty ¥ 


ci Maver, brings you su new driv 
aoupe + @pPPetiaing experiences in 
realm of good esting Soups made mine 
manner you would expect Beech ® 
with el! the fevor 
Beech Nu 


ymovn Rich 


to make thetr 
hes made the wo 


fine Revor™ 
favor, reasonable in price. 


The NEW 
Beech-Nut 
SOUPS 


6 DIFFERENT FLAVORS ready ts heat ond 


— 


’ with 


Beech-Nut Packing Company broadened its line extensively during the ye? 

six new soups. Copy, like that shown here which appeared in Rochester, empha 

sized that Beech-Nut had been “famous for nearly 50 years of flavor,” in init’ 
offering the product. 
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s |with a deficit of more than 123|t1stvc AcE the potent influence|travel. Other new merchandising i 
EXPANDS SCHEDULE Rail Outlook | million in 1938. |exerted on freight revenue by | developments are in the formative ‘aa 


,| /HIS MODERN 
ST ANTISEPTIC 


SOOTHES ALL THREE! 


Brightens as 
Earnings Increase 


Chicago, Jan. 5. — Opinion voiced 
this week by major railroad officials 
painted a bright picture of pros- 
pects for this industry in 1940. 
proved business conditions, addition 
of new and more profitable equip- 
ment, increased domestic travel and 


new merchandising tactics were 
cited as factors in the optimistic 
outlook. 


J. J. Pelley, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
said that preliminary estimates gave 
the roads a net aggregate income of 
95 million for 1939, as compared 


Im- | 


This antiseptic is a BURN REMEDY! 
This burn remedy is an ANTISEPTIC! 


L nguentiog for its ever 
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With the "Modern Antiseptic” as a copy 
keynote, Norwich Pharmacal Company 
is stepping up its promotion in behalf | 
of Unguentine. Typical magazine copy | 
is shown here. 


A. Unguemtine 19 sootmng ame stive tee 
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‘Silver Jubilee’ 
Is Prelude to | 
Emerson Drive | 


New York, Jan. 4.—As a prelude 
to its 1940 campaign, plans for 
which are still under considera- 
tion, Emerson Radio and Phono- 
graph Corporation is staging a 
> Jnation wide “Silver Jubilee” promo- 
tion during the next two months, 
heavily supported by cooperative 
».Mealer advertising in newspapers | 
wah» PeDd by a quantity of point-of-sale 
,, Pnaterial. 

to The event is an off-season pro- | 


| TENTS 


7 


ase Potion and differs from similar | 
sevibam MCrives in other years not only in| 
tue Ps scope, enlarged because of the 

au. ©. anniversary of the company, | 
» .s Put in the extensive price range | 
“ ©! models involved in the sale. | 
-. ® Bhree sets are offered, a $19.95 
odel, reduced to $9.95; a $29.95 | 

s. INC Bet now $19.95; and one made to 
~———— Bell for $39.95, now bearing a $29.95 
s. Ro- wes: 
ded by § According to Ben Abrams, presi- | 
mpbell: Ment of the company, the purpose | 


the promotion is to maintain | 

merson’s sales levels during what | 

eo fe ordinarily dull months, and to 

umulate public interest in general. 

7 he Emerson executive revealed at. 
if 


recent sales meeting here that 
’ company’s dollar volume in 
39 exceeded that of 1938 by 30 


eT cent 


Soper to Leave 
igelow-Sanford 
Carroll Cooper has resigned as 
ertising manager of Bigelow- 
«ford Carpet Company, New 
k, effective March 1. He will 
* Succeeded by Carl Freyer, who | 
W “deen assistant advertising man- | 
3 | 
Cooper plans to conduct a} 
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The year’s purchases included 216) passenger travel. As expressive of 
Diesel and Diesel-electric motors—| this. Mr. Siddall recalled an in- 
graphically emphasizing the rise of | stance when a prominent shipper 
| the streamliner—51,000 new freight | frantically endeavored to obtain 
(cars and 94 steam locomotives. | reservations on an already full pas- 
Promotion Budgets Up | senger train. A promotion minded 

executive of the railroad solved the 
R. L. Williams, chief operating| problem by adding another car to 
officer of the Chicago & North-| the train, without extra cost to the 
|western Railway, reported an in- | shipper. It was, said Mr. Siddall, 


revenue and 9.7 per cent in freight | shortly afterward gave a 50-car 


road has ordered 300 box cars, 50 | served him so well. 

hopper cars and 20,000 tons of rail.| Promotion budgets for passenger 
In the promotion side of the in-| travel will be larger this year, Mr. 

dustry, H. W. Siddall, chairman of | Siddall predicted, with the increase 

the Transcontinental Passenger) due in part to cessation of Euro- 


LITHOGRAPH 


a 


crease of 2.1 per cent in passenger|a good investment, for the shipper | 


|revenue over 1938, added that this | freight load to the road that had 


Association, emphasized to Apver-| pean travel in favor of domestic | tates. 


COMPANY: P-0-B0x-513 BOSTON 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © ROCHESTER © DETROIT 


stages, with each expected to do its 


part in increasing passenger rev- 
| enue. 

| ——————— 

To McKee & Albright 

| Armand S. Deutsch has joined 


ithe business development depart- 
;ment of McKee & Albright, Phila- 
|delphia, and has been assigned to 
|\the New York office. 


] . 
‘Davis Heads FTC 
Ewin L. Davis has been 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the second time. 
| Judge Davis, who is a native of 
Tennessee, was chairman in 1935 
|The chairmanship of the FTC ro- 
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1940 


January 8, 


Advertising Picked Up a 
Depression Eased Off 


Price Laws and Copy, SPONSORED CO-OPS 
Testing Spotlighted; 
New Products Bow 


(Continued from Page 31) 


to score heavily for American ad- 
vertisers, particularly in the baby 
food and cereal fields. 

Outstanding in the newspaper 
field was perfection of plans for the 
United Front, a program designed 
to help newspapers gain a larger 
proportion of the advertiser’s dollar. 
Also significant in this field during 
the year was the rise of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild and the pro- 
tracted strike at Hearst’s Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. When the news- 
paper resumed publication, John 
Boettiger, son-in-law of President 
Roosevelt, became publisher. 

Cooperatives made _ themselves 
known as factor in the distribution 
system. Edward A. Filene, Boston 
department store merchant, set 
aside $1,000,000 
for establishment 
of such stores in 
strategic centers 
under the aegis 
of Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corpo- 
ration. 

More than 1,300 
entries were re- 
ceived in the first 
essay contest 
sponsored by Ap- 
VERTISING AGE on 
the subject of 
how advertising helps the consumer. 

Radio enjoyed a prosperous but 
hectic 12 months. A _ prolonged 
battle over copyrights ended when 
Warner Brothers made up with 
ASCAP and peace fell upon the 
radio scene. Mutual Broadcasting 
System expanded to the Pacific 
Coast during the year which also 


Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, 

made news in 1936 when he set aside 

$1,000,000 for establishment of coopera- 
tive stores. 


saw the formation of several smaller 
networks. 

The most significant legislative 
acts of the year included the Rob- 
inson-Patman bill, the Social Secur- 
ity Act and the Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding validity of the 16 
state fair trade acts. 

The courts also invalidated part 
of the Iowa chain store tax but not 
until major oil companies had di- 
vested themselves of company- 
owned stations there to veer toward 
a new trend in petroleum market- 
ing. 

The California chain store tax 
was defeated in a campaign which 
helped to bring fame to at least one 
advertising man, Don Francisco, of 
Lord & Thomas. The Supreme Court 
invalidated the Agricultural Ad- 


Wright Patman 


Who 


| justment 
| strike made itself known before the 
| year ended 


Act. The “sit down” 
and General Motors 
moved into 1937 with seven of its 


plants closed down. 


1937 

Price maintenance was perhaps 
the most significant development of 
the year. Designed as a panacea 
for all marketing ills, it brought a 
train of new ones in its wake. 

Other spotlighted trends of the 
year included the vastly increased 
interest in picture magazines, the 
adoption of picture story copy tech- 
nique by advertisers; the declining 
number of newspapers and contest 
promotions, although Lorillard 
topped them all in the latter phase 
with two giant contests involved a 
total of $450,00 in prizes. 


Copy testing provided another 
issue for discussion. The auto in- 
dustry, although beset by strikes 


and other troubles, enjoyed its best 
year since 1929. A large part of 
advertising suspended because of 
strikes, was made up in later 
months. 

The British coronation was not 
neglected by advertisers as a fit 
subject for tie-ups. The abdication 
of Edward and the succession of his 
younger brother gave advertisers a 
chance to make their copy almost 
as sensational as the newspaper 
headlines of the period. 

The cosmetic field borrowed a de- 
vice recently used by large numbers 
of food advertisers and featured the 
vitamin content of their respective 
products. One of the most note- 
worthy of these was Woodbury 
soap’s “filtered sunshine” story, 
which, toward the end of the year, 
ran into the inevitable lawsuit. 

Back-of-the-scenes activities re- 
ceived much attention from adver- 
tisers during the year. Standard 


institutional motion picture. United 
States Steel Corporation was one of 
the first advertisers to go in for 
technicolor films. Use of inex- 
pensive sound slides for dealer and 
salesman education also made 
strides during 1937. 

Tourist campaigns reached new 
heights in number during 1937, 


about $5,000,000 being spent by 


Moved 


The Mason-Dixon Line? 


ER since Mother Virginia turned us loose to walk by ourselves 150 years ago, come 1942, we've had the 
notion that we were part of the South. There seemed to be some justification for it, too, when you 
consider that a couple of Englishmen, Mason and Dixon, drew a line that’s pretty well known. 


In the past few days, we’ve consulted all the encyclopedias and all the histories so far written, in an 
effort to discover whether we've been kidding ourselves. But here, in such a neutral work as Encyclopedia 


Britannica, there appear these words; 


““As so used (that is, to designate the boundary between the North and South) it may be defined not 
only as the Mason and Dixon line proper, but also the line formed by the Ohio River from its intersection 


with the Pennsylvania boundary to its mouth, thence, etc." 


The etc. part shows what the line does after it jumps the Mississippi River. 


We wouldn’t have brought it up at all, except that the circulation manager of the Atlanta Journal 
said a few days ago that the Journal, with 106,000, had the largest afternoon circulation “‘in the South.” 


Our Times here has in excess of 125,000—and we just wondered. 


That was bad enough, but apparently there is a Confederate conspiracy in the Deep South. Our good 
friends down at New Orleans followed four days later with an ad which said that the Times-Picayune had 


“The Largest Sunday Circulation in the South.” 


Accompanying it was a map which excluded from the 


South not only Kentucky, but also Virginia, which, we seem to remember, had a little something to do 


with the big imbroglio, besides being the capital of the Confederacy. 


The Times-Picayune, with its 179,023 circulation, is a big boy, too, but our boy is a good deal bigger. 


He reached 203,000 on the last Sunday in October and averaged more 


than 195,000 for the month. 


if, as we say, we haven't been voted out of the South, we still have the biggest afternoon paper (and 
maybe the biggest of any kind) and much (oh, much! much!) the biggest Sunday paper. 


As a matter of fact, it appears that everybody reads our paper but other Southern newspapermen. 


Love and kisses to 


Leonard Nicholson, Jack Tims and George Healey 


Che Convrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


pie curet: ot ah 


HELPED CHAIN STORES with 109 municipalities or state, 


active in sponsoring promotio; 
|Frozen foods constituted anothe; 
favorable field for progress during 
the year. 

Loss leader laws and resale pric, 
acts experienced a stormy year. F 
Donald Coster, head of McKessp 
|& Robbins, took his own life fo}. 
| lowing the sensational scandal tha: 
|rocked the nation. The company 
| however, weathered the storm wel) 

Many new electric razors mac 
their debut; extensive nationa) 
| campaigns were staged by Schick 
| Packard, Roto-Shaver; Shavemas. 
ter, General Shaver, Gem-lectri, 
Ronson and Ingersoll. Patent lit. 
gation, and a struggle for new out. 


—— 


lets marked the activity in thi 
field. 
| The National Association o 


Broadcasters was reorganized dur. 
| ing the year with Neville Miller ge. 
lected as president. All medis 


Don Francisco worked hard for Lord & 
Thomas and the chain stores in their 
California fight against chain store taxes. ‘ 
Recognition came when Albert Lasker | Other than radio, suffered along wit! 


stepped down as active head of Lord general business 
& Thomas, chose Francisco as president. | cline. 


in the 1938 de- 
Newspapers moved ahead ;, 
their joint promotion program up- 


Oil of Indiana made a full-length | 


=|exhaustive survey late in the year. 


Mirohp tag and regions in stimu-| dey direction of the Bureau 0: 
, Steadily mounting popularity of Advertising of the American News. 
electric razors, fostered by heavy | P°h Gace aie a ae 7 
advertising, gave new problems to | ; on : _ 
manufacturers of safety razors | Company went to bat for the chair 
shaving brushes and creams and | Stores in their battle against Con- 
corollary articles. The same factor | eae re Rad 18 cm ar ae — 
resulted in a flood of low-price poneS Shee Se Se e A&T 
electric razors. | Staged a full page space newspape 
Packard Motor Car Company held | drive, achieved satisfaction wher 
a “ladies’ week” in April, and was the Patman bill was sidetracked 
pleasantly surprised by the interest This was also the year when ac- 
| aroused. vertisers began to hear more fro; 
Kellogg Company became a heav) | Thurman Arnold, United States At- 
' ~ |torney General, regarding hi 
thoughts on monopoly and its con- 


sponsor of sports events via radio, 
conducting a baseball school in Chi- ; . rie. &. 
cago in connection with its broad- | nection with advertising. The Tem- 
cast of games. Atlantic Refining | Porary National Economic Commit- 
| Company was the leader in number | tee, under leadership of Senat 
\of football broadcasts. | O’Mahoney, began its probe of th 
Efforts of advertisers to get their |imnmermost secrets of many busi- 
stories before motion picture audi- | nesses. 
ences continued in 1937, with Lucky | The Townsends retired from the 
Strike cigarettes leading with testi- business of selling a copy testing 


time, the newspapers reported for- | had 
mation of “booing clubs” in many cast their lot with Calkins & Hol- 
cities. den. The American Newspape 

Window display came in for in- | Guild opened its fight for recogni- 
tensive study, the Advertising Re-| tion in Chicago, calling a strike at 
search Foundation releasing an|the Hearst newspapers there. Thi: 
|was one of the most bitter of al 


Floods early in the year in the | Guild contests and was a factor ir 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys created | causing suspension of the Herald 
new replacement and building mar- | & Examiner in the following year 
kets and were responsible for many | still without technical settlement o! 
copy quirks as advertisers rushed | the dispute. 
to bid for the new business. 


COPY TESTERS 


1939 


The consumer movement was th 
_, biggest story of 1939. The why 
| wherefore and how of this move- 
| ment which began to intrigue, irri- 
y | tate and inspire variant phases 0! 
the advertising world, is reportec 
elsewhere in this issue. 
Advertisers entered the yea! 
| struggling aggressively against the 
| recession which had dampened sale: 
and budgets in 1938. Union trov- 
| bles continued to plague both th 
radio and newspaper interests. Th 
former, however, ended their qual- 
rel with the American Federat 
Radio Artists by signing | 
(Continued on Page 43) 


ley EES — 


COPY TESTING 


A STUDY PREPARED BY THE 
ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


T IS “an immediate tool for 
advertising expenditures go furthe 
says TIDE about this thoroughly P™ 
tical book. It makes available the ™ 
s 


sults of four years of systematic 


| W. S. (left) and A. J. Townsend created ‘ 

a furore in 1938 with introduction of | 0! 

their famed 27-point copy testing theory. 

They made money, started many a quar- 
rel between client and agency. 


| 1938 | 


est in copy testing reach its peak 
when Townsend & Townsend soared 
to fame on the famous “27 points.” 
The Townsend brothers were astute 
enough to persuade Quaker Oats 
Company (and many other adver- 
tisers) to apply the system to copy, 
but they were not as successful 
with Albert Lasker, president of | 
|Lord & Thomas, the Quaker Oats 
agency. Thus ended an agency- 
client friendship that had endured 
for more than 30 years. 

Quite apart from this controversy 
was the retirement of Mr. Lasker 
from active duty and his selection 
of Don Francisco as the agency's 
oe Other agency news of ing methods. 
the year included establishment of only how each method works 
a London office by Blackett-Sam- and where it should be used, p' 
ple-Hummert; and the merger of volved, how much it costs, how 


>. 9 : , i »plication and interpret 
Homer McKee’s agency with Erwin, sang lige cuales price 33” 
Wasey & C can be avoided. 
asey & oO. 
Motion picture producers joined 
forces for the national “Quiz Con- 


test; tourist copy continued to gain 


makin 


by a committee composed of many © 
outstanding advertss™ 
experts including John R. Caples, Fe 
R. Coutant, George H. Gallus 

biased, comprehensive, the book °# 
fully evaluates today’s major copy test 


It discusses in deta" 
hur whet 


the country’s 


uis 


jer fro 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order ' 


THE RONALD PRESS compa 
15 East 26th St. New York, ™ 


Ea eke 
ia Py 


monials in technicolor. At the same service, not to “go fishing” as they | 
previously promised, but tc. 
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Malcolm Smith Resigns 
from Crowell-Collier 


Malcolm Smith has resigned as 
promotion manager of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, New 
York. No successor will be named. 

In the future, promotion of the 
| American Magazine, Collier’s and 
new two-year agreement concerning |Woman’s Home Companion will be 
wages and other working rules for handled directly by the advertising 
network performers. manager of each magazine. 
Washington continued to be a city | -_——————— 
of major interest to advertisers.| Waters Joins Kenny 
The Federal Trade Commission one | Joseph M. Waters has resigned 
nounced its intention of holding | 4. advertising and sales manager of 
agencies, as well as advertisers, lia-| the bread division, Great Atlantic 
ble for statements made in copy,| & Pacific Tea Company, New York, 
and followed up this announcement/to join C. D. Kenny Company, 
later in the year with complaints, | Baltimore, wholesale grocery dis- 
and cease and desist orders carry- | tributor, as vice-president in charge 
ing out its promise. |of sales. He had been associated 
The two world fairs intrigued a| “th the A&P since 1917. 
large number of showmanship- |= 


Decade’s End 
Finds Advertising 
Forging Ahead 


(Continued from Page 42) 


being exceptionally 


Pp r @) bagi oO t 1 oO Ti oe and pictures telling about 
Woman's Day’s new research into 
. 
Review 


“Marriedale.” The style and for- 
mat are swell, but we particularly 
)like the manner in which the sur- 
| vey is discussed. 


A neat dinner bell in an equally . 

neat box carried a New Year mes-| A multi-toned one-color French- 
sage for WIBW, Tokepa. With a/fold folder for Liberty gives the 
small enclosure die cut to fit over | results of a readership study among 
the bell’s handle and a small reply |recent buyers of Chevrolets in 
card in the box, it urged recipients | Indianapolis in snappy and effective 
to “ring the sales bell good and loud | style. 

in 1940.” 


> ¢ ¢ The New York Herald Tribune 

Most interesting promotional job| gets a lot of comments from adver- 
of the week seems to be the “Spe-|tising men on the full page of amus- 
cial News” published by Woman’s | ing and pleasant trivialities it prints 
|Day. It’s a perfect eight-page tab-|as a holiday message in its own 
jloid newspaper, with only one/|columns and in other papers. The 
“advertisement” in it—all the rest| items used are picked from the 


| 
well-handled 


year’s grist, with a special eye or 
the unimportant, the amusing and 
the unusual. 

ts o « 

People on the receiving end of 
mail from Mutual Broadcasting 
System never know quite what to 
expect. Last week it was a flower 
which reached the desks of agency 
men and advertisers from MBS. 
The occasion was the inauguration 
of a new program for Carnation 


|Company. Of course, the flower, 


called “a buttonhole reminder” in 
the accompanying message, was a 
carnation. 


Eberhardt Joins Ullman 

Paul E. Eberhardt, formerly with 
Doremus & Co., Boston, has joined 
Ullman Company, Brooklyn, printer, 
as sales manager. 


minded advertisers, as well as state 
tourist bureaus, travel agencies and 
transportation lines. All sponsored 
ambitious advertising programs. 

The government’s food stamp 
plan for the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities went into effect, 
with results reported in other col- 
umns of this issue. 

The National Association of 
Broadcasters held its largest con- , 
vention at Atlantic City, adopted a 
code involving new standards on 
radio commercials. 

Opening of the European war | 
served to greatly stimulate activity 
in the capital goods field and to 
turn the attention of advertisers to 
potential effects of a long, drawn- | 
out struggle. 

Camera manufacturers and oth- 
ears who had been forced to compete | 
With European products moved) 
their promotion into high gear. | 
Railroads, state tourist bureaus and | 
others interested in domestic travel | 


saw prosperity ahead for them as} 


a result of forced cessation of Eu- | 


ropean vacation travel. Florida an- | 
ticipated its biggest season in years. | 


| 
Official Union Weekly 
Solicits Advertising 
{CIO News, official weekly pub- 
lication of the Congress of Indus- | 
trial Organizations, has opened its | 
} slo to advertising. The labor | 
tabloid claims a circulation of 200,- | 
000. 
Harry Gantt, active in the CIO} 
since its inception, has been placed | 
in charge of advertising. His de- | 
partment is located at the union’s 
national headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Mogul Agency Opens 

Emil Mogul Company has begun 
operations at 625 Madison avenue, 
New York. Mr. Mogul was formerly 
with Austin & Spector Company, 
New York. Members of his staff | 
are Alfred Paul Berger, copy chief, | 
formerly with the same agency; 
Seymour J. Salzman, art director, 
formerly head of his own art studio 
in New York; James Hagen, pro- 
duction manager, formerly with E. 
W. Hellwig Company, New York, 
and Helen Monroe, space buyer. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


COLLINS 
MILLER & 
HUTCHINGS 
INC. 


| H. tl. PHILLIPS 


WESTER 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS | 
IN CHICAGO 


GRANTLAND RICE 


OREW PEARSON ROBERT S. ALLEN 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Each of these six big-name writers is a 
standout attraction. In any rating of 
reader appeal any one of them would 
merit top billing. Now . . . for the first 
time .. . all six of them are writing for 
WNU country weeklies . . . regularly! 
Consider the pull of this big-show com- tou end 
bination of reader interest hitched to the 
already strong appeal of the local news, 
personals, local names which small town 
and rural folk get only in their local 
weeklies. Consider this big plus of reader 
interest as your vehicle to. . . small town 


and rural sales PLUS! 


N NEWSPAPER 


0 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


UNION ri SO. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 


READER 
~ INTEREST 


PAK... 


xkKkKneweKe 


These Six Big-Name 
Writers NOW 


in WNU 
Country Weeklies! 


Western Newspaper Union is 
the more-for-your-money way 
to use country weeklies. Be- 
cause... 
power of Western Newspaper 
Union’s 2900 newspapers make 
for intensive, complete-com- 
munity coverage of your small 


(2) this is the decisive way to 
promote rural dealer good- 
will... (3) Western Newspa- 
per Union’s 29 sectional groups 
enable you to 
your advertising in the exact 
territories you need... (4) 
Western Newspaper Union 
rates are in line with national 
publication rate standards. Get 
the details. 


(1) the sweep and 


rural markets . 


concentrate 
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It happened one night in the Shigeta- 
Wright studios, Chicago. Harry K. Shi- 
geta and his associate, Charles McKin- 


ney, were discussing the state of the 

world—and dictators. Mr. Shigeta spied 

e an egg on one of the studio kitchen's 

7. shelves, jumped from his chair and ex- 

< claimed, "There's Hitler." And there he 

. is, embellished but slightly by the pho- 
Oy ‘ik tographer. 


Stalin emerged from an upside down 
bouillon cup, with a mustache cut out 
of black paper. 


Neville Chamberlain, England's um- 
brella-toting prime minister is unmistak- 
able. The eagle eyed gent on his left 
is Benito Mussolini, the caricature easily 
denoting the Italian dictator's forceful 
jaw and gleaming eyes. 


The one of President Roosevelt was 
perhaps the simplest of all to make be- 
cause of F.D.R.'s well known chin line 
and his penchant for cigarettes in hold- 
ers. Mr. McKinney insists that the false 
teeth were a studio prop, pointing out 
that “if you were in this business you 
would know how true is the statement 
that there is nothing under the sun for 
which we don't get calls." 


ea i Mik Snell 


AGP Loses its 
Long Fight in 
Brokerage Case 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 3.—-The 


Federal Trade Commission’s inter- 
pretation of the brokerage provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act 


was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States this week in 
2 denying the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company a review of an 
order against it. A&P had ap- 
pealed from a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 


Philadelphia, which unanimously 

confirmed the FTC findings. 
> The courts found that the chain 
had received allowances or dis- 


counts, In 
sellers of 
ces were 
tended, 


persons 


lieu of brokerage, from 
goods to whom no serv- 
rendered. The A&P con- 
on the other hand, that 
or companies selling mer- 
chandise directly to its regional 
warehouses are saved brokerage and 
marketing expenses, and are also 
able to make savings through quan- 
tity transactions. These savings, 
the company argued, justified the 
allowances it received from the sell- 
ers 

Only One Master 

The Supreme Court, like the 
lower tribunal, rejected this theory. 
The Philadelphia court previously 
ruled that buying and selling 


‘hy 
a 


or: g 


tee 


service cannot be combined 
person,” 

The latest decision contributes to 
an unbroken string of victories for 
the FTC. A year ago, the Supreme 


case, involving an entirely differ- 
ent principle. Biddle placed or- 
ders for 2,500 wholesale grocers and 
credited members with brokerage 
as dues. The court held that this 
method contravened the intention 
of Congress in passing the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 


Sprague, Warner 
Adds Noted Brands 


in one | 


m0 ‘MBS Revises Setup 


Court denied a review of the Biddle | 


Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago, | 


|manufacturer and _ distributor of 
| Richelieu, Ferndell and other food 
| products, will add two other well 
known brands, None-Such and 
Blossom, to its list April 1, as the 
lresult of the acquisition of the busi- 
iness and good will of Durand-Mc- 
| Neil-Horner Company, Chicago. 

Maurice L. Horner, Jr., president 
Durand - McNeil - Horner Com- 
pany, will become vice-president 
land director of sales of Sprague, 
|Warner & Co 


lof 


New Tomlinson Agency 


Tomlinson of High Point, N. C., 
and 385 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has appointed Moser & Cotins, New 
York its advertising agency 
Class magazines and business pa- 
pers will be used for the company's 
line of furniture Miss Noreen 
Crane account executive 


as 


1s 


sta- 

'tions, have pledged themselves to | 1903, the company adopted the|ture each month, under the 
underwrite the financial operation changed style in 1928, when it|tinuing title, “How America Live: 

; ‘ ia It y i? se Corpora- ‘ > re 
of Mutual. These key stations have — the Phenix Cheese Corpora Each month the Journal J : 
signed five-year contracts with the ev mag how a bot gence nth : 

AS SRE Cape rire : |actually lives, and each mo 
stock will be distributed ‘among | ets Rest of Nestle | magazine’s various service dep 
Seenn contributors ; R. T. O’Connell Company, New ments will devote themselves t 

. ca York, which has been handling solution of actual problems for thes 


enlarged to include these new stock- | 
| holders, with details of election and | 
ratification of contracts to be han- 
dled at a meeting in Chicago later 


in 5-Year Plan 
= this month. An operating board, 
for Expansion | including representatives from the 


| Seven key stations as well as mem-| 


New York, Jan. * “ utual bers chosen by other affiliates, will 
Broadcasting System, which has mesk ot tenet tusles —alie te 
grown from four stations in 1934 sre oy ” rsd ae all al 
to its present coast-to-coast pro- — ap . Reese © - 


portions embracing 124 outlets, has | operation and policies. 


adopted a five-year plan to broaden 
its operations, it was revealed here 


'Kraft-Phenix 


this week | Adopts Old Name 
W. M. Macfarlane, president of Kraft - Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
the network, declared that seven! tion, Chicago, has returned to its old 


independent broadcasting organiza-| name, Kraft Cheese Company. 
tions which include 57 MBS Established by James L. Kraft in 


The new arrangement, reached | advertising of the beauty shop divi- 
following a meeting in Chicago, in-|sion of the Nestle-Le Mur Com- 


volves Stations WGN, Chicago;| pany, has also been appointed for 
WOR, Newark: CKLW, Windsor-|the syndicate store division. Plans 
Detroit; WKRC, Cincinnati; the for 1940 include color magazine 


Don Lee Broadcasting System with advertising and radio 


33 in California and the 
Pacific Northwest: WAAB, Boston, 
and 17 other Colonial Network sta- 


stations Agency for Peppet 


Peppet Laboratories, Inc., Cin- 


tions in New England; and the|¢innati, distributor of Peppets, a 

United Broadcasting Corporation, laxative, has - ppointed Keelor 

comprising WHK and WCLE in ~. Stites Company, Cincinnati, as 
“ nee its agency. Newspapers and spot 

Cleveland and WHK¢ in Columbus. radio will be used in Cincinnati. 
The board of directors will be| Buffalo and other cities 


‘Living Homes’ to 
Serve ‘Journal’ as 
Feature Laboratory 


New York, Jan. 
| parture 
| editing, in which the hypothetical 
| problems of meal production, cloth- 


|ing the furnishing, 


in 


family, 


3.—A new 


— 


de 


service-type magazine 


home 


etc., will be placed in the realm of 


issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. 


actual fact through solution of 
| these problems for an actual family, 
| will be launched in the February 


Under this plan an actual family 
will be the subject of a special fea- 


families, 


wi 


rking within 


the 


itations of the family show: 


Case Histories of 
Packaging in Book 
Modern 
has published “100 Packaging ‘ 
Histories” i 


erce, 


very 


phase 


Packaging, 


n a 224-page 


to shed 
of design 


New 


volun 
The book presents a codified 
ord of successful packaging expe" 
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Westinghouse Sees 
15% Advance in 
Appliance Sales 


(Continued from Page 1) 


erators, ranges, irons, roasters, 
washers and ironers. Eight maga- 
zines will carry refrigerator copy, 
compared with five in 1939. 

Westinghouse roasters were pro- 
moted in magazines for the first 
time in 1939. A survey among 
readers of the single publication on 
the schedule revealed a 15 per cent 
increase in consumer preference for 
the Westinghouse line after copy 
had appeared. Magazine copy for 
irons Was resumed last year, and a 
similar survey showed a 28 per cent 
increase in preference. Both cam- 
paigns will be continued in 1940. 

The Westinghouse laundry equip- 
ment line, never before advertised 
in magazines, will make its debut in 
that medium beginning in March. 
One weekly publication will carry 
a half-page insertion once a month 
for the balance of the year. 


“Hamlet” Film Offering 


In the commercial film field, the 
1940 program is highlighted by a 
new release, “Hamlet Goes to 
Town.” Designed to do a consumer 
acceptance building assignment on 
both ranges and refrigerators, the 
movie will be shown before cooking 
schools, women’s clubs and other 
meetings arranged by distributors. 

A new series of seven Technicolor 
minute movies, featuring household 
refrigerators, has also been pre- 
pared for regular theater distribu- 
tion. It is expected that these will 
be shown in 1,000 houses. 

Business paper schedules have 
also been augmented. With the ex- 
ception of insertions announcing 
new products and new promotions, 
all copy will stress the dealer bene- 
fits of handling the Westinghouse 
line. Fuller & Smith & Ross is the 
agency. 


© A GRACIOUS HOST - 
\. FROM COAST TO COAST 
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A. S. KIRKEBY, monoging Director 
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YEARLY ADVERTISING LINAGE IN WEEKLIES AND SEMI-MONTHLIES 


19 

Pages 

*The American Weekly 326.8 
Business Week ..... . 1,373.9 
Collier’s . ; 1,678.3 
DEN ae sxaeers » 669.2 
Family Circle . 630.2 
Forbes .. 282.9 
Saar 489.7 
Liberty .. 840.7 
GLife .. 1,656.2 
OT eT ee er 202.9 
The New Yorker.. ee 2,354.7 
DEE Misdei susan daabeons 863.8 
*$New York Times Magazine. 285.2 
in pe gebocis tk eae + as Ae oon we 39.1 
Radio Guide ee 149.0 
The Saturday Evening Post... 2,564.5 
*Scholastic ix ‘ 107.0 
This Week ; 277.7 


Time 
U. S. News.. 


Total Group ...... 

*Figures provided by publisher 
fNot included in total. 
tEffective Aug. 12, 
§$Page size reduced from 1,040 to 


39 Total 1938 Total 
Lines Pages Lines 
622,273 292.9 557,762 
546,080 1,202.7 515,977 

1,141,227 1,616.3 1,099,096 
287,103 467.8 172,624 
270,347 532.7 228,509 
121,347 305.8 131,199 
185,105 488.3 184,578 
360,671 641.1 275,023 

1,126,194 939.9 597,787 
137,981 260.1 176,869 

1,010,172 2,338.6 1,003,259 
370,588 464.9 199,459 
285,165 337.6 352,101 
726,604 ee -@ceEe 
101,292 119. $1,510 

1,743,866 2,321.1 1,578,379 
45,883 114.2 49,087 
286,071 252.4 259,990 

1,020,911 2,228.8 956,169 
356,505 202.9 423,255 

10,018,781 8,841,633 
1939, pages size changed from 369 to 429 lines 
1,000 lines Oct. 1, 1939. 


{Page size changed from 636 to 680 in 1939, 


& Olifiers 
Frederick Murray Breen and 
Robert Olifiers, package designers, 


have formed Breen & Olifiers, with 
offices at 6 East 45th street, New 


KTSW Joins MBS 
Station KTSW, Emporia, Kan., 


has joined the Mutual Broadcasting 
System as its 126th affiliate. 


NOW -- Just one “buy” covers 


SAN DIEGO 


Southern Californias 2°? Market 


Moore Joins Gellatly 

Louis J. F. Moore has resigned 
as head of the New York office of 
Vanderbie & Rubens to become 
vice-president of Gellatly, Inc., 
New York. The company acts as a 
sales agent for radio program ideas. 
He wis formerly editor of American 
Druggist, and was previously asso- 
ciated with other Hearst magazines 
jand newspapers. 


Wit suspension of the San Diego Sun, 
the Tribune acquired Sun circulation and is 
now published as the Tribune-Sun... 
Advertisers formerly using a three -paper 
schedule in San Diego*now save 11.5% on 


their advertising. 


Former Union- 


Tribune advertisers will 


receive full contract protection. San Diego 
is a ‘‘sweet spot’’ for 1940! 


A thriving city shows 
you its credentials ! 


e POPULATION 


INCREASE 


1930-1939 21.6% to 180,000 City 


(1930 Census 
e TRADING 


and State Controllers figures) 


AREA over 350,000 


A $100,000,000 Annual Market 


e ELECTRIC 


METER INST. up 33% 
(1930-1939) 


e Nov. POSTAL RECEIPTS up 9% 


e ONE THI 


RD of the U. S. NAVY 


based here, 
e AIRCRAFT FACTORY EMPLOY- 
MENT up 272% THIS YEAR 


and still rising. 


Ideal Test Market 


ae 
, 


—<= 
a\ _ = \ 
ge = AC 
=e 


Dec., 1939 Dec., 1938 
Pages Lines Pages Lines 
17.4 33,123 18.5 35,218 
111.6 47,871 76.0 32,620 
133.8 90,957 126.2 $5,793 
$38.6 37,991 83.7 30,867 
56.8 24,377 39.6 16,997 
23.1 9,892 23.4 10,027 
39.7 15,021 32.3 12,205 
$0.0 34,341 52.8 22,654 
156.0 196,091 $9.2 06,753 
16.0 10,875 17.8 12,083 
290.8 124,748 301.2 129,221 
$3.6 35,864 37. 16,021 
26.1 26,098 27.9 27,964 
3.2 $2,204 me ; 
14.7 10,028 10.9 7,396 
173.5 117,990 160.3 109,003 
11.8 5,082 10.2 4,391 
17.5 18,060 17.1 17,563 
180.0 77,229 163.9 70,296 
12.9 26,848 17.0 15,452 
BH2,48t 732,524 
Mayne Agency Adds 
. 
Offices, Personnel 
Charles H. Mayne Advertising 
Company, Los Angeles, has opened 
new offices in Portland and Seattle 
with Logan Jones, vice-president, 
in charge. 
Larry Compton, former publish- 
er’s representative, has joined the 


agency’s home office staff. 


Weekly Magazines 
Score 13.3% Gain 
Over 1938 Linage 


New York, Jan. 4.—Weekly and 
semi-monthly magazines ended the 
year considerably ahead of 1938 
totals, according to reports released 
today by Publishers’ Information 
Bureau. 

The 1939 total for these maga- 
zines was 10,018,781 lines, a gain of 
13.3 per cent over the 1938 total of 
8,841,633. Fourteen of the 20 whose 
figures are included in this group 
reported increases over 1938 linage 

December linage for the group 
was also well ahead of 1938, tota}- 
ing 852,846 lines as compared with 
732,524 in 1938, a gain of 16.4 pei 
cent. Figures and page totals for 
the individual magazines are shown 
in the accompanying table. Yearly 
linage totals for monthly magazines 
were reported last week in ADVFk- 
TISING AGE. 


New BBDO Officers 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, New York, has announced 
election of three new vice-presi- 


dents. They are Carleton S. Spier, 
Fred B. Manchee and Leslie S. 
Pearl. 
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The San Diego Union and the Tribune-Sun 
now offer bigger circulation, plus simplified 
advertising buying . . . for Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers and Agency space buyers. 


With addition of AP Wirephoto, U. P. 
Wire Service, NEA, and U. P. Features... 
these old established San Diego papers now 
give their readers (your customers) two of 
America’s most complete newspapers. 


Here, in Southern California's second largest 
market, are newspapers of influence and 
character with the complete circulation 
coverage necessary to build sales at lower cost. 


Send for Standard Market Data Folder. 
Study this $100,000,000 opportunity! 


Represented nationally by WEST- HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York «Chicago «Detroit «St. Louis « Seattle Portland + San Francisco+Los Angeles 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


1949 


National Bureau Opens; 
Gets Barclay Account 


National Service Bureau, a new 
agency, has begun operations with 


headquarters at 1133 Broadway, 

New York. 
Partners are Peter Leventritt, 

formerly with Brown & Tarcher, 


New York; Manuel M. Levine, for- 
merly associated with R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York, and Jerome Lako- 
witz, commerzial artist. Barclay 
Knitwear, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed the agency to direct its 
account. 


‘| advertising 


‘|Hausman Joins CBS. 


Louis Hausman has resigned as 
and sales. promotion 
manager of General Shaver Cor- 
poration to join the sales promotion 
department of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 


' * . . 

Joins “Financial World” 
Lawrence H. Bremer, formerly 

advertising manager of Investment 

Dealers’ Digest, New York, has 

joined Financial World, New York, 

to take charge of financial adver- 


GREAT AMERICANS AT HOME 


NO. |—FOOD MAGNATE 


AT BUSINESS spends morning searching 
for cause of discontent in battery of 
electrified milk producers . . . finds if 


and credits discovery to chief 


AT HOME ends evening 
creating Welsh Rabbit 
masterpiece .. . Guests 
enthusiastic... Wife 
proud ... Refuses eager 
pleas for secret recipe . . . 
takes ALL the credit 
himself... Sure, business 
is swell BUT— 


samples improved 1940 
Cheesy-Weesy wafers ... 
eats seconds... 


THROWS SWITCH 
on his pet, new 
cow-to-car-to-cus- 
tomer distributor, 
but congratulates 
efficiency experts . . . gets blister on long 
hike back to Executive Offices ... 


vet... 


Lives there a man with soul so dead who never (to him- 
self) hath said—*I could cook better than my wife—if 


[ really wanted to!” 


This may be just a delusion of the male mind, but a 
good husband (as any happily married wife will admit) 


is a handy sort of thing to 


have around the house. 


So, when it comes to buying foods, by brand, she does 


the ordering, but it’s a jot 


HE doesn’t like the brand 


nt purchase—every time. If 
of coffee, soup or vegetable, 


it’s ten to one they'll settle on a brand they both like. 


This is what makes the 


men-and-women reader- 


ship of The American Home so vitally important in 
today’s sales planning. Here is a magazine that’s jam- 
packed with ideas that families can use. With more 
editorial ideas on living, more lines of service editorial 
on living, The American Home has earned the largest 
percentage of housewife readers per copy of all major 
magazines (Starch). With over half of its homes in the 
executive-proprietor-professional group, more husbands 
and wives together read each copy of The American 
Home than any other major “home-service”™ or 


“‘womens” magazine. 


Should be a good market-place to display your own 


edibles, or contributions to better living . . 


. shouldn't it? 


THE PRIMARY HOMEMAKER MARKET IS ONLY 


AMERICA’S 
TOTAL POPULATION 


1,750,000 FAMILIES LIVE BY 
Che 


ERICAN TIOME 


THE MARKET-PLACE FOR IDEAS ON LIVING 


Getting Personal _ 


‘- Jack Hubbell, advertising director of Simmons Company, recently 
returned from Mexico City where he escorted a group of topnotch 
Simmons’ salesmen. .. J. .P. Spang, Jr., Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
fléw' te New Orleans to see Texas A & M eke out a 14-13 win over 
Tulane in the Sugar Bowl game, a broadcast version of which was 
sponsored by Gillette. . . 

The Jan. 30th issue of Look will contain a picture story by Ted 
Patrick, ace copywriter at Young & Rubicam. His subject is an 
analysis from an adman’s point of view of the propaganda pieces 
with which Britain has been bombarding Germany... 

Louis C. Pedlar, long identified with the advertising field, is now 
president of Fyr’Pro Corporation, a newly organized concern which 
is marketing a new type fire extinguisher. Major Pedlar was one 
of the founders of Pedlar & Ryan, was previously with Calkins & 
Holden, and recently national s.m. of Street Railways Advertising 
Co. . . Thomas H. McInnerney, president of National Dairy Products, 
has been elected a director of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
He is also a life trustee of Lafayette College... 

H. B. (Buzz) LeQuatte, head of his own Manhattan agency, flew 
to California for the New Year’s Day Rose Bowl game. . . George H. 
Allen, of Sherman K. Ellis & Co., is a honeymooner these days. . . 


MAP COURSE FOR NBC SHOWS 


Agency and network officials get together in Hollywood's Radio City to discuss 


the future of two NBC programs. Left to right are John Swallow, NBC Western 

division program director; R. A. Porter, New York vice-president of Stack-Goble 

Advertising Agency; Sydney Dixon, NBC Western division sales manager, and 

Don E. Gilman, vice-president of NBC's Western division. Shows under con- 

sideration were Horace Heidt's "Pot of Gold" broadcasts and the "Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes," both handled by Stack-Goble. 


Edgar M. Buttenheim, publisher of American City, swelled with 
fatherly pride last week when the tennis exploits of Edgar Jr. earned 
headline attention on N. Y. sport pages. A student at Taft School, 
son Edgar upset a seeded entry in the third round of the national 
indoor junior tourney before losing out in the next round... 

Rival space salesmen are wishing they worked for Liberty these 
days. The entire N. Y. staff left Jan. 5 for an all-day convention in 
Miami. O. J. Elder, Macfadden adv. director; H. A. Wise, a.m. of 
Liberty, and R. A. Feldon, Eastern a.m., led the troupe which met staff 
members from other cities in Florida. . . 


True to the tradition that admen must convey Yuletide greetings 
in some unusual fashion, George F. MaGill, secretary of Potts-Turn- 
bull Advertising Co., Kansas City, sent out a small four-page news- 
paper called the “MaGill News.” The masthead, which listed mem- 
bers of the family as comprising the editorial staff, said: “Issued 
annually and because we have to get out some kind of a Christmas 
card anyway. Subscription rate in U. S. or Canada, one Christmas 
or New Year’s card in exchange.” . . 


Leo Fitzpatrick, v.p. of Station WJR, Detroit, doubles as a 
director of the Detroit Lions pro football team. He has put station 
engineers to work to devise an electric eye which will record whether 
or not a kick goes through the uprights. He got the idea after a 
referee’s decision cost the Washington Redskins the pay-off game for 
the Eastern title against the N. Y. Giants. . . 


Graham Patterson, publisher of Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife, arrived in Chicago for the New Year’s celebration just in time 
to welcome his first granddaughter, born to Mrs. J. H. S. Lee. She 
also made John Patterson, a member of the Chicago staff, an uncle 
for the first time. . . 

Ralph Leavenworth, of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, had 
the interesting experience during the recent football season of picking 
up a Rochester newspaper and seeing a picture of his son carrying 
the ball for Hamilton College, Ralph’s alma mater, in a game against 
the University of Rochester. The original photo is now in his 
possession. . . 

George G. Rups, sales promotion manager of American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, does more traveling than most men 
in the advertising and sales field. Practically all of it is by air, a 
method which he says saves money as well as time. . . Bill Carr, 
Chicago manager of Time, who recently welcomed a baby girl home 
from the hospital, was given an appropriate memento of the event 
by his friends and admirers at the annual meeting of the Agate 
CHD... 

Paul Harris invited admen to visit his new movie projection 
room with a strip of film containing five frames that carried a New 
Year greeting from the Harrises and their “gang.” . . S. S. McClure, 
founder of McClure’s Magazine and McClure Syndicate, is running 
a one-man campaign to secure the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion for Publisher Frank Gannett. . . 

When Howard Heinz has something to say to H. J. Heinz 
employes, he wants them all to hear it. So on Dec. 28 diners in 70 
cities listened to his voice over a 25,000-mile telephone hook-up, as 
well as to responses from New York, Toronto, and Berkeley. . . 
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California’s Own 
Food, Drug Act 
Goes Into Effect 


(Continued from page 1) 


habit-forming.” The labels of ajj 
foods and drugs must give the 
|name of the manufacturer, together 
with a statement of the components 
|of the product. Seizure powers are 
conferred on the state when any 
food or drug is found to be adulter. 
ated, mislabeled or misbranded. 


Cosmetics Are Hit 


The new law makes it illegal to 
label or advertise certain creams 
as rejuvenating. It has not even 
overlooked such comparatively ip. 
nocuous claims as ability to make 
hair grow. Other forbidden terms 
are “contour cream,” “deep pore 
cleanser,” “nail grower,” “scalp 
food,” “nourishing cream,” “pore 
paste,” “skin food,” “skin tonic,” 
and “tissue cream.” 

Penalties for violation are fines 
of from $25 to $500 and imprison. 
ment for six months, or both, for 
first convictions, and $1,000 and one 
year for subsequent violations. 


Lasky to KROW; 
Dellar on Coast 


Philip G. Lasky will retire as 
manager of Station KSFO, San 
Francisco, Feb. 1, to devote ful] 
time to direction of KROW, Oak- 
land. Lincoln Dellar, until recently 
manager of Station WBT, Charlotte, 
N. C., will assume the 
KSFO. 

Mr. Lasky and W. I. Dumm, pres- 


bought KROW last September. Mr 
Lasky has since managed both sta- 
tions. 


Seattle Times Will 
Carry “This Week” 


The Seattle Times will become 
| the 25th member newspaper of 
| This Week on Feb. 18. The addi- 
, tion of the Times increases Thi 
| Week’s circulation to 5,750,000. 


Wl erent 
Joins Boston Beer 


vice-president and general manager 
of the Boston Beer Company, South 
Boston, Mass. He has been in the 
beverage field for ten years, his 
most recent connection being wit! 
the James Hanley Company. 


Advance Brett, Gunst 

The Katz Agency, New York, has 
;announced election of George W 
Brett and Gerald H. Gunst as vice- 
| presidents. The organization repre- 
| sents newspapers and radio station 
| in the national field. 


Flack Adds Crosier 


Robert M. Crosier, formerly with 


Stations WFBL, Syracuse, and 
WGY, Schenectady, has joined 
Flack Advertising Agency, Syra- 


cuse. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


American business system, which 
will help business resume its nor-| 
mal function of providing jobs and! 
revenue in return for reasonable 
profits. 

Most of the Ayer clients are ex- 
panding their advertising programs 
for 1940, increases running as high 
as 40 per cent. 

H. K. McCann, president of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., New York, 
took the same tone of restrained 
confidence, asserting that only un- 
foreseen developments can cause 
curtailment of budgets. 


New Travel Campaign 


Russell Law, chairman of Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., New 
York, commented on the probable 
gain in travel, hotel and resort ad- 
vertising. 

“There is likely to be a real ‘See 
America’ movement in which rail- 
ways, airlines and hotels will par- 
ticipate,” he said. 

“In the financial field, commercial 
banks will concentrate more than 
ever before on the sale of special 
service through advertising. They 
will emphasize various forms of 
consumer credit such as personal 
and property modernization loans.” 


cent, and two, 


Jerome B. Gray, 
Philadelphia agency of that name, 
said that his 
clients look for- 
ward to an ex- 
ceedingly active 
year, assuming 
that the United 
States stays out 
of war and that 
the course of 
politics does not 
impair confi- 
dence. 

“Optimism of 
our sclients,” he 
continued, “has 
not been ex- 
pressed so much in terms of in- 
creased appropriations as in will- 
ingness to approve plans farther in 
advance. During the past few years, 
there has been small assurance that 
an approved campaign would sur- 
vive to see the light of day. 

“None of our clients has appro- 
priated less for 1940 than for 1939; 
one has increased his appropriation 
50 per cent; three from 15 to 25 per 


Jerome B. Gray 


head of the} 


10 per cent. Some 
have established larger reserves 
available ‘when and if.’’ 


Emphasis on Training 


Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
reported that billings seem likely to | 
run 10 per cent ahead of 1939. 

“We are profiting from a rising 


trend of expenditures in the cap- Walhade a 
ital goods field,” he said. ‘Unusual gece” Medes 
activite ia s ct ai W. S. French every indica- 
activity is also apparent in house Gen” he anid 
—" and in building ma-|«that appropriations will expand 
erials. 


Mr. Billingsley also commented 
on the return to the fold of some 
advertisers who have been on the 
inactive list for 
some time past. 
Such marketers 
are demanding 
the utmost skill 
in preparation of 
their merchan- 
dising programs. 
Advertisers gen- 
erally are paying 


more attention to 
sales education 
through use of 
movie films and 
sound slides, in- 
suring effective 
coordination of their efforts. Finally, 
Mr. Billingsley believes that an in- | 


A. L. Billingsley 


crease in institutional advertising in 


1940 may cause billings to soar con- | 
siderably above a normal increase. 

Pacific Coast agencies report ap- 
propriations up from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Don Belding, general man- 


ager of the Los Angeles office of | 
Lord & Thomas, attributed the in- | 


creases in part to the rising star of 
sales-minded executives within the 
framework of many 


| marketing plank, and operate on a| 


Agency Forecasts Point to 


| Smith & French, 


Active Merchandising Year 


long-range basis. 

W. S. French, president of Brooke, 
Detroit, said that 
advertising finds itself in a more 
favorable position to render service 
to business than 
ever _ before. 
The past dec- 
ade of general- 
ly unfavorable | 
conditions has| 
resulted in 
teamwork 
which perhaps 
could not have 
been attained 
under other 


during the coming year as our cli- 
ents take full advantage of rising 
business trends and the ability of 
soundly planned advertising to help 
them obtain their full share of in- 
creasing volume.” 

Earnest V. Alley, Alley & Rich- 
ards Company, Boston, said that 
clients of that agency have ap- 
proved 1940 schedules much earlier 


10 and 15 per cent. One client, 
Wamsutta Mills, established a new 
sales record in 1939, reflecting pros- 
perity in the textile field on which 
New England relies so heavily. 


large compa- | 


St. Louis agencies added their 


| voices to the chorus of confident ex- | 


| pressions. Gardner Advertising 
|Company said that appropriations 
for the first half of 1940 are gen- 
_ erally higher than those of the last 
| half of 1939. 

Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
| not only reported a general increase 
| in appropriations, but said that this 

situation embraces industrial, as 
well as general advertisers. John 
D. McEwen, vice-president of An- 
| fenger Advertising Agency, said 
| that its clients are considering new 


: : |markets, new products and im- 
nies. Among Lord & Thomas clients | provement in established lines. 
who will invest more in advertising 
in 1940 than last year are Cali- Others Join Chorus 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Other agency views: 

Lockheed Aircraft, Southern Pacific S. C. Baer, president, S. C. Baer 
Railroad, All-Year Club of Southern | Advertising Company, Cincinnati: 


California and others. 
Opportunity for Service 
Arthur L. Decker, 
president of Henri, 
Donald, Chicago, said that he ex- 
pects a 20 per cent increase in 
advertising. Furthermore, most of 
the clients of his organization re- 


executive vice- 
Hurst & Mc- 


gard advertising as a fund: mental | 


60 Min. (Deity Pertic.) 
30 Min. (Deily Pertic.) 


4—15 Min. Weekly 
S15 Min. Weekly 
315 Min. Weekly 
2—15 Min. Weekly 
1—60 Min. Weekly 


need for such speciolized advertising 


With ony of the tested shows listed above, you, too, con capitalize on our definite 
beying influence with 1,500,000 Italo-Americans 


ennvolly! 


Tested Shows — 


Dieaae show thet the Ifele-Americen Morket in the New York-Metropolites 
District hes @ greeter Populetion, more Redio Homes ond bigger Retell Soles then 
mony KEY cities in the different sections of the country 


That is why such progressive Advertisers os Oxydol, Old Gold, Pillsbury Flour, Ivory 
Soop, Family Finonce, Comey, etc. etc. are using WOY, in addition to their English 
Progroms in New York. The low cost per sole results they enjoy convinces them of the 


itolo-Americon Revue 
Le Femiglie italiene 
Album of Love 

The Veiled Ledy 
Sports by Spodere 
Here's Your Answer 
Untold Glories of Itoly 


who speed over @ Billion Dotiers 


“Our clients, including Western & 
Southern Life, Philip Carey Com- 
pany and several stove manufactur- 
ers, will increase their advertising 
appropriations from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Business men are going after 


sales with all of the tools at their | 


| command.” 


strong disposi- 
jtion to avoid 
war _ business 


than usual and that appropriations 
will average an increase of between | 


urer, 


Arthur Cobb, Jr., 
Pedlar & Ryan, 
“We expect neither 


secretary-treas- 
New York: 
a boom nor a 


setback, but sound, consistent im- 
provement which will make 1940 
better than the past year.” 

Barclay Meldrum, president, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland: “Al- 
most without 
exception our 
clients are ap- 
propriating 
more than in 
either of the 
| past two years. 
|More will use 
| color than ever 
| before. Many 
linactive ac- 
| counts are com- 
ing to life. 
There appears 
‘to be a trend 
toward use of 
|}newspapers where dealers 
up with advertising.” 

Arthur E. Meyerhoff, president, 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., 
“While I usually avoid 
statements, I must admit that it 
looks as if a lot of companies are 
going to advertise in a big way in 
1940. Their approach will be more 
realistic than ever before, 
They have considered their selling 
problems and are going to use the 
type of advertising which will solve 
them. This means hard-hitting logic 
instead of mere reiteration of names 

a natural result of the competi- 
tion between brands.” 


Expects Moderate Gain 


Charles L. Eshleman, 
Griswold -Eshleman 
Cleveland: “While 1939 was 
biggest year in our history, 


Barclay Meldrum 


can 


we ex- 


tie | 
Chicago: | 


optimistic | 


however. | 


president, | 
Company, 
the 


pect to set a new peak in 1940. 
While we do not expect industry to | 
maintain the pace of the last quar- 
ter throughout the new year, we 
believe the next 12 months will be 
much better than the last. 

“Out of 23 clients served, 17 have 
increased appropriations, 4 have 
made no change, 
These expendi- 
tures are based 
on domestic 
sales, manufac- 
turers with 
whom we are 
in contact 
showing a 


and 2 have cut. 


and to cultivate 
business from 
regular custom- E.R. Grace 
ers. We are in- 
clined to discount the effect of the 
presidential election on business.” 
E. R. Grace, president, Grace & 
Bement, Detroit: “Basic conditions 
will warrant broader use of all ad- 
vertising media in 1940. A corol- 


| 


| lary to increased purchasing power 


is the public’s receptive attitude to- 
ward educational material, whether 
in behalf of a manufacturer or of 
social and economic issues. There- 
fore, we are likely to see a new type 
of copy appeal which will recognize 
the accelerated tempo of the Ameri- 
can mass mind.” 

R. H. Crooker, executive vice- 
president, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit: “Advertising men are 
gratified at the brightening of the 
outlook. However, if we and the 
clients we serve are to realize our 
full potential, an honest and un- 
colored survey of pitfalls ahead is 
in order. In my opinion, advertis- 
ing and industry at large must be 
more and more alert to the threat 
constituted by certain organized 
groups in this country. Through 
specious argument, self-styled con- 
sumer groups are attempting to 
break down the business structure 
by discrediting the very force which 
makes quantity production and 
volume sales possible—the force 
mainly responsible for high living 
standards.” 


Ve * 


Photo by George French 


 That’s Their Weakness! 


instance, some of the writers 


OUTDOORS are: 


BURTON L. SPILLER 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 
VEREEN BELL 
CLYDE ORMOND 
N. R. CASILLO 


And here is that galaxy of nati 


VICTOR B. KLEFBECK, Chief; O. 
H. LINGO, Kennel; 


Jr., Firearms; 


(GREGORY, 


AUGUST W. 
Photography; CLIFF 


their pocketbooks are relaxed, 


ing instincts are on the qui vive, 


OUTDOORS! 


$420 a Page 


great confidence in Outdoors’ experienced writers and editors. 


and hold, the confidence of 125,000 OL 


VEREEN BELL, 
DERLETH, 
BRADLEY, Boating. 


If you want to catch 125,000 men when 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


That’s Your Strength! 


When 125,000 Outdoors’ me 
pocketbooks open! When 125,000 anglers are in the fishing or hunting 
mood, their buying resistance is weak 


n think FISHING, red blood stirs, 


even weaker because they have 
For 
whose authentic articles appear in 


CLIFF BRADLEY 
DICK WOOD 

AUGUST DERLETH 

BERT POPOWSKI 

WILLIAM IHLORNE 
onally known editors, who have won, 
STDOORS'’ 
WARREN SMITH, Fishing; WALTER 
Camping; CAPT. CHARLES ASKINS, 
EMERY 4G. 


readers: 


Contributing; 


Watch Us 

Grow and 

Grow with 
Us! 


and their spend- 


advertise in 


Actual net paid over 125,000 


~QOutdoors 


BOSTON 


| Mark W. 


NEW 
in Boston 
| Nelson J. 


Burlingame 


Pe abe 


YORK e 


CHICAGO 


Rayford A. Mann in Chicago 
fy in New York 
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Citrus Promotion 
Biggest Ever 
Despite Friction 


Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 4.—In an ef- 
fort to eliminate friction between 
canners and shippers of grapefruit, 
arising from “overlapping” of sea- 
sons, Florida Citrus Commission 
will combine campaigns for the 
canned and fresh product, it was 
learned today. 

In previous seasons the appropri- 
ation, which exceeds $500,000 an- 
nually, was divided. The commis- 
sion placed copy for each phase in 
various sections, adding media in 
other cities as the season advanced. 
The opposing interests complained 
that sales of their product were im- 
paired by copy supporting the other 
group’s product. 


New Peak Claimed 


The new campaign will represent 
the “biggest investment anybody 
ever has made in grapefruit adver- 
tising,” the commission asserted. A 
large list of general magazines, 
women’s publications, farm papers 
and Sunday rotogravure sections of 
newspapers are scheduled. During 
the World’s Fair of 1940, car cards 
will be used in New York. 

The grapefruit marketing organ- 
ization will outdo previous efforts 
in the matter of dealer helps. These 
include can collars, shelf strips, 
window pieces, wall strips, window 
streamers and recipe books. The 
aim of the drive, as expressed by 
the commission, is “to prove to the 
nation that the best grapefruit 
comes from Florida.” Arthur Kud- 
ner, New York, is the agency 


Williams to Masonite 

Bradley Williams has joined Ma- 
sonite Corporation, Chicago, to han- 
dle sales research. He was until 
recently research director for Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, and 
formerly held the same post with 
Williams & Cunnyngham. 


Radio Program 
Brings New Row at 


Lydia Pinkham 


Portland, Me., Jan. 4.—Though 
the Massachusetts Judicial Court is- 
sued an order last April restrain- 
ing the Goves from interfering with 
the management of the Lydia E. 
Pinkham Medicine Company, Lydia 
P. Gove, granddaughter of the 
founder, has repaired to the courts 
again, this time with a petition for 
a receiver. The suit was filed in 
the Superior Court here because 
the company is a Maine corpora- 


tion, though its place of business 
is in Lynn, Mass. 
The immediate cause of Miss 


Gove’s agitation is said to be a 
$600,000 a year radio program. 
Miss Gove, alone in the world since 
|the demise of her mother, Aroline, 
last May, asks dissolution of the 
company, appointment of a receiver, 
and an accounting of the official 
acts of Arthur W. Gove, her cousin, 
and treasurer of the company. 

Robert Hale, counsel for the com- 
pany, described the bill as “a 
strange document obviously pre- 
pared at the instance of a client who 
has not got as much of a finger 
into this corporate pie as she would 
like to have.” 


Kendall for Soapine 


Kendall Mfg. Company, maker of 
Soapine, once famous soap powder, 
has appointed Badger & Browning, 
Boston, as its agency. Color comics 
will be used. 


Curtis Names Peck 


Curtis Furniture Company, New 
York, has appointed Peck Advertis- 
|ing Agency, New York, to direct its 
| account. Newspapers and_ class 
magazines will be used. 


To Calkins & Holden 


Collegiate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has appointed 
Calkins & Holden, New York, to 


direct advertising for its lingerie. 


Se 
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HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK ARKANSAS 


FOR HEALTH 


Markets 


Based on total retail advertising volume in all newspapers in each city. 
(Copyright, 1939, by Advertising Publications, Inc.) 
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Controlled by the United States 


.Government to prevent exploita- 


tion of their amazing curative 
properties, the 47 effervescent 
Hot Springs are recognized by 
eminent medical authorities for 
use in treating energy sapping 
organic and nervous troubles— 
and Uncle Sam has erected a 
$1,500,000 hospital at Hot Springs 
to care for service men afflicted 
by these ills. Drink and bathe in 
the waters for new youth and 
vitality. 


MAJESTIC 


HOTEL. APARTMENTS & BATHS 


Make the Majestic Hotel your home 
while in Hot Springs—a wide choice 
of pleasant accommodations from sin- 
gle rooms, with or without bath, to 
delightful 2, 3. and 4 room apartments 
—Government supervised bath house 
in connection with the hotel. Surpris- 
ingly low rates from $2. 


Write For Free 
Booklet To 
8. E. McEachin, 

Monoger 


% Gain % Gain 
§2-Week 52-Week 52-Week or Loss or Loss 
Period Period Period 1939 1939 Week Week %G: 
Ended Ended Ended over over Ended Ended or 
City Jan. 1, 1938 Dec. 31, 1938 Dec, 30, 1939 1937 1938 Dec. 31,1938 Dec. 30,1939 Loss 
‘Akron, O. air al ee 16,596,301 11,861,153 10,157,294 —38.8 —14.4 144,085 130,442 —9.5 
SS Sewer ee 9,591,985 8,991,235 8,572,503 —10.6 —4.7 100,915 102,165 +1.2 
pi  , SPeererrr re 7,004,717 5,231,224 5,781,937 ——17.5 +10.5 66,262 67,893 +2.5 
NAtlanta, Ga. ......... 16,914,604 te! 6=6—é‘“ CH ssae “see 7easee 0—té—“‘it«~C USD ‘ 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 24,000,151 22,616,445 23,057,511 —3.9 +2.0 249,003 251,693 +1.1 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 13,288,926 12,935,664 13,867,000 + 4.4 +7.2 223,440 210,392 —5.8 
“Boston, Mass. ........ 21,325,918 19,820,609 20,379,494 —4.4 + 2.8 305,026 287,020 - 9 
Bridgeport, Conn. 10,514,060 9,511,876 10,332,006 —1.7 + 8.6 131,740 132,300 +04 
| i ee 19,740,700 16,691,927 16,232,441 -17.8 —2.8 173,922 174,545 +(.4 
Cee, Bes Be weesvavss “il. O87 4,085,597 4,617,304 +8.1 + 13.0 51,627 57,450 +11.3 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ..... 7,623,816 4,933,208 5,088,298 —4.4 +3.1 85,736 89,334 + 4.2 
Charleston, W. Va. ... 12,4 42'283 11,469,144 10,648,718 —14.4 —7.2 167,293 138,719 —17,) 
oo! ee ae 34,029,612 31,509,614 30,043,767 —11.7 —4,7 337,248 323,296 —4,1 
CInGINNStI, ©. cccccccs 18,316,193 16,180,784 16,442,790 -10.2 +1.6 230,083 238,648 + 3.7 
Ce Th coweendes 22,223,167 18,251,083 —16.2 -2.1 249,126 260,009 +44 
Columbus, OG. .. 2.0000. 14,666,927 13,115,080 13,903,479 —5.2 +6.0 198,282 182,359 8.0 
Cs Ms cos tvedass 22,710,548 21,564,755 21,769,295 —4.2 +0.9 268,623 277,435 +3. 
Davenport, Ia. ........ 10,820,418 9,810,512 9,674,494 10.6 —1.4 169,442 176,442 +4.1 
Sas Gb sense cesdade 16,130,128 13,681,774 14,353,804 ~11.0 +4.9 170,926 171,234 + 0.2 
a. eee 10,861,385 9,350,115 9,190,162 —15.4 -1.7 142,040 133,416 —b.1 
Des Moines, la. ....... 6,809,606 6,598,999 6,680,748 —1.9 +1.2 94,311 92,760 —1,7 
oc a. er 23,320,528 18,948,523 21,048,030 —9.8 + 11.1 272,378 271,756 —4.2 
i, S.A 10,621,276 10,316,575 10,997,371 + 3.5 6.6 174,468 184,884 + 6.( 
SS . Serre reer 9,690,916 9,116,558 9,715,846 +0.3 + 6.6 113,764 124,936 9.8 
Fall River, Mass. ..... 3,549,915 3,365,220 3,594,581 +1.3 + 6.8 57,159 63,984 11.9 
Flint, Mich. 7,618,086 8,364,866 —12.3 +9.8 125,930 124,138 —l1.4 
Fort Wayne, 202, 11,026,981 11,243,732 8.2 + 2.0 150,850 162,344 7.6 
 » SO” eae ee ee 7,366,454 5,688,645 6,246,881 -15.2 + 9.8 68,700 73,725 +7.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10,833,684 9,000,134 9,016,750 16.8 + 0.2 116,326 131,180 +128 
CereemVesem: Ge Ga acoccs 7,102,525 6,737,299 6,960,330 —2.0 +3.3 101,256 101,263 
EeOenee BOM cassevee 17,108,676 1,227,480 18,557,296 +8.5 +77 264,180 383,726 +45. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 19,501,928 16,766,934 17,768,448 —=§,9 6.0 284,634 301,588 +6. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 9,361,898 9,002,340 9,655,688 + 3.1 + 7.3 142,366 142,002 0 
Jersey City, N. J. ..... 2,440,152 2,178,432 2,226,495 -8.8 +- 2.2 35,210 37,018 5 
Kansas City, Kans. .. 2.857.014 2.857. 211 2,928,660 2.5 +- 2.5 37,345 47,600 +27 
Knoxville Tenn. ...... 11,333,250 10,527,685 11,275,563 0.5 7.1 206,042 210,980 2 
Little Rock, Ark, ..... 9°808. 358 9,596,428 9,579,989 —2.3 0.2 145,432 152,320 ~4.7 
Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 26,270,127 24,186,996 25,762,488 —1.9 6.5 348,680 $90,770 +12.1 
Louisville, Ky. ........ 16,609,160 14,616,438 15,330,352 7.7 + 4.9 173,615 177,857 +2 
es: De. a wcnaastese 10,062,164 8,468,084 8,564,404 14.9 +1.1 112,476 118,678 ¢ 
Manchester, N. H. 3,969,125 3,800,082 ~ 3,948,371 0.5 +3.9 61,078 61,460  —15.8 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 12,702,286 11,942,841 12,713,036 +0.1 ~6.4 197,246 179,634 8.9 
"Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 18,963,348 15,832,290 15,135,825 20.2 —4.4 265,107 231,800 r 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 15,103,472 13,939,875 14,039,930 -7.1 +0.7 228,519 212,666 6.9 
Nassau County, L.L, N.Y. 2,611,797 2,504,245 2,815,412 +- 7.8 2.4 26,592 30,076 +13.1 
New Bedford, Mass. ... 3,534,846 3,252,984 3,280,882 —7.2 0.9 53,858 55,076 4 
New Haven, Conn. . . 9,738,546 9,355,350 9,527,868 —2.2 +1.8 160,090 173,222 § 
New Orleans, La, ...... 21,103,456 19,839,830 20,415,200 —3.3 + 2.9 261,174 288,631 if 
New York, N. Y. ...... 68,284,504 61,871,686 61,373,619 10,1 -0.8 717,297 700,621 . 
oy i Ae 6,201,732 4,889,544 3,988,097 —35.7 18.4 64,008 58,821 5 
oo eee 9,925,342 9,733,042 9,875,320 —05 1.5 142,520 142,324 0 
Spee, MO. bc kccssee 8,108,777 7,589,304 8,548,130 +5.4 + 12.6 105,799 104,189 - 
‘Oklahoma City, Okla.. 13,055,308 12,064,996 9,145,066 30.0 24.2 192,780 139,244 27.8 
Omaha, Neb. ..... . 6,319,905 6,383,701 6,143,135 2.8 —3.8 101,654 108,616 6.5 
yo Sere eS 12,212,501 10,794,794 11,639,278 4.7 +-7.8 184,615 180,513 - 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 31,474,879 28,083,155 28,987,046 -7.9 3.2 $362,578 390,500 ‘ 
Phoenix, Arig. ...... 7,823,858 7,975,574 7,944,146 +15 0.4 118,244 207,340 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 25,918,200 20,566,336 21,036,311 18.8 -2.3 245,182 248,584 
Portiand, Ore. ........ 13,148,378 12,071,422 12,661,469 3.7 + 4.9 187,698 180,544 
Reading, PR. ...ssecces 11,329,538 9,977,003 10,418,435 8.1 + 4.4 155,554 156,590 ‘ 
SER, Wilks secsecose 13,510,216 12,074,454 13,224,964 —4.2 + 4.3 164,052 156,548 4." 
Rochester, N. Y. . ..+ 18,023,346 15,202,762 15,768,544 12.5 +3.7 220,604 226,004 
Rockford, Ill ...... ‘ 8,552,544 7,866,460 8,223,012 3.9 4.5 111,440 32,580 
Rock Island-Moline ... 9,507,223 8,652,378 8,709,362 8.4 0.7 273,182 291,872 
Sacramento, Cal, .... 8,927,887 8,227,357 8,557,584 4.2 + 4.0 143,598 120,246 
San Antonio, Tex. .. 6,410,231 7,628,204 13.7 14.1 100,457 111,896 
San Diego, Cal. ... . 14,388,798 13,276,881 7.7 + 0.2 183,512 143,402 
Seattle, Wash. . ‘ 10,523,652 1,902,548 +13 +16 168,896 185,710 
TSouth Bend, Ind sane 9,617,712 37 458,583 43.3 26.0 88,424 69,034 - 
*Spokane, Wash ' , 7.989.044 7,497,070 6,749,540 —15.5 10.0 132,412 110,488 
St. Louis, Mo. vevee 19,990,570 18,273,240 18,640,400 6.8 2.0 247,805 236,110 
*St. Paul, Minn. .. ..+- 13,313,499 11,473,157 1,247,621 15.5 -2.0 177,435 180,640 
Tacoma, Wash. 6,511,492 6,170,504 6,507,628 —0,.1 +-5.5 90,136 98,700 
Teme, Pi. coces 6,590,434 6,445,712 7,259,756 10.2 +-12.6 153,916 174,062 
Toronto, Ont., Can 20,162,479 17,971,686 16,714,120 17.1 —7.0 214,753 199,550 
ci). 3 ore we. 4,435,117 ,252,808 4,654,084 +3.8 9.4 68,726 61,012 
Tulsa, Okla. ..... , 10,276,592 9,505,640 4,377,082 8.8 1.4 168,924 158,158 
Washington, D. ¢ 19,070,157 36,510,984 5,573,596 —9.0 2.6 481,116 472,710 
Youngstown, O 9,282,971 7,580,977 8,002,247 te 5.6 119,346 124,005 
Total .1,059,556,956 953,777,861 969,376,655 s +1. 13,630,768 791,479 os 
1 Akron Times-Press discontinued Aug. 28, 1938 
2 lIinage of Daily American, now combined with Record, eliminated from 1938 totals. 
Buffalo Times discontinued Aug. 1, 1939 
it Chicago Herald & Examiner discontinued Aug 
5 Milwaukee News discontinued Jan. 14, 19539 
6 Oklahoma News discontinued Feb. 24, 1959 
7 News-Times discontinued Dec. 28, 1938 
8 Spokane Press discontinued March 18, 1939 
9 St. Paul Daily News discontinued April 30, 1958 
10 San Diego Sun suspended publication Nov. 25, 1939 
11 Linage not available due to merger. All figures deducted from totais 


Dillingham Expands TORONT. 

Dillingham, Livermore & Durham, aeaenee 
New York, has moved to larger 
quarters at 400 Madison avenue. A 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


The rates for this department are ag follows: 


“Help Wanted,” 
“Representatives Available,” 30 cents 
cash with ord 

All other 
$4.75 per inch. 


“Positions Wanted,” 


“Representatives Wanted,” 
a line, minimum charge $1. 


and 
Terms 


er. 
classifications (single insertion rates): % in., $2.75; 1 to 3 in., 


a= 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


If you are a small manufacturer with 
a promising product, young, seasoned 
gentile will consider offering his (now 
employed) sales producing services. 
provided some opportunity will be 
shared. Very recently, I devised a 
new use for our product and pre- 
sented my merchandising plan to ex- 
ecutives of prominent company. Re- 
sult: idea accepted and will be pro- 
moted nationally. With present com- 
pany my sales letters have produced 
s to 10 per cent results. pete not 
secondary—and not excessive. 

oon'997, ADVERTISING AGB, Chgo. 


WANTED—A SPONSOR: Nationally- 
known woman lecturer now available 
for radio. Business executive, stylist, 
home economist, news commentator, 
word traveller, writer. Superb talent 
for daytime housewives’ program. 
Rich, compelling voice—wide experi- 


fy 2000, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


*-YWRITER. Woman. Direct mail, 
len experience. Trial assignment 
invited to demonstrate ability to do 
agency or publication work. Will ac- 
cept small salary, do stenographic, 
ete., for right connection. i 
Box 2001, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
COPYWRITER 
AGENCY CONTACT MAN 


31, married; experience both agency 
and manufacturer, variety nationally- 
advertised products —principally 
Fashions, Building Products, Home 
Appliances, Notions, Beauty Products 
and Farm Equipment. Excellent rec- 
ord. Samples of work show evidence 
of marked creative ability backed by 
practical thorough working knowl- 
edge of merchandising, layout, copy 


and production. 

Interested in securing responsible 
executive position small alert firm— 
would consider assistancy under top- 
flight man. Resigned from last posi- 
tion, December, 1939. Available im- 
mediately. 
30x 1998, ADVERTISING AGE, N. Y. 


POST CARDS 


“FOTO-TONE” POST CARDS 
Newest, most economical method of 
displaying any product. Samples and 
prices on request. Graphic Arts, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Hard Working Agency Man 

Do you need a man with all-around 
agency experience, Production! Media! 
Service! Copy! A man who uses im- 
agination and perspiration to pro- 
duce copy—experienced in all phases 
ef mechanical production — definite 
knowledge of media. Also contact 
clients. 

Box 2002, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


CREATIVE MERCHANDISING and 
Sales Promotion man with 15 years 
experience in the industrial and build- 
ing fields is ready for his Big Oppor- 
tunity. Has the success pattern, in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, constructive 
imagination and a capacity for work. 
Skilled in sales and market analysis, 
media, copy writing, layout, produc- 
tion and general procedure. Thor- 
oughly sales minded. An able or- 
ganizer. A practical executive. Col- 
lege trained. Excellent record. Nom- 
inal starting salary. For the details 
ind samples of work done, please ad- 


dress 
Box 2003, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
experienced man, wide acquaintance, 
wants Eastern representation of lead- 
ing publication or position as sales- 
man or manager Eastern Office. 
Box 1931, ADVERTISING AGE, 


N 


WANTED: Contacts with responsti- 
ble publishers interested in low pro- 


duction costs, freedom from labor 
troubles, prompt service, free office 
space for editorial or advertising de- 


partments and below average living 
costs for employees. 

Experienced publishing firm located 
not far from Chicago, with excellent 
transportation § facilities, now has 
openings for several publications. 
Will make attractive proposition to 
seriously interested publishers. Write 
for complete details. Personal inter- 
view arranged at your convenience. 
Rox 1999. ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE! 
No typesetting or engraving costs if 
you use the new Laurel Process! Re- 
produces direct from your copy! Just 
the thing for all types of Advertising 
Material, Mailing Pieces, Bulletins, 
Sales Letters, House Organs, Instruc- 
tion Sheets, etc., etc. 

Short runs without penalty. 

Any size can be supplied. 

500 Copies (8%x11”) only $2.63 
Additional 100 Copies 22c 
Lower prices quoted on large orders. 
Send for samples and free Manual. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y¥. C. 


New Drug Act 
Forces Change in 
Bromo Seltzer 


New York, Jan. 4.—According to 
the terms of a consent decree signed 
in federal court here today the 
chemical formula of Bromo Seltzer 
will be altered in order to conform 
to the provisions of the new food 
and drug act. Neither officials of 
the Emerson Company nor federal 
Prosecutors would indicate what the 
change is to be. 

Several months ago government 
agents seized quantities of the 
remedy alleging that the product 
was misbranded and “dangerous to 
health when used in the dosage or 
with the frequency prescribed, 


recommended or suggested in the 
labeling.” 


Gets “Congratulations” 
Holmes & Stephenson, New York, | 
‘a8 been appointed Eastern repre- 


A. L. Salisbury Forms 
His Own Agency 

A. L. Salisbury, veteran Chicago 
advertising man, has formed his 
own agency at 8 S. Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Associated with him 
is C. Melvin Hunt, publication rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Salisbury, who began his ca- 
reer with Frank Seaman, Inc., has 
been identified with several well 
known accounts, including Stude- 
baker, Firestone, Ford, Glenmore 
and Pullman. 


Agency for Thompson 

Henry G. Thompson & Son Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turer of Milford metal cutting saw 
blades, has placed its advertising 
account with Livermore & Knight 
Company, Providence. George H. 
Peet is account executive. 


Starts Zincora Drive 

Park Drug Company, New York, 
has begun a campaign in metropoli- 
tan newspapers, supplemented by 
samples and displays, for Zincora 


‘entative of Congratulations, New ,tooth powder. Artwil Company, 
tork Advertising, New York, is in charge. 
” ——EEE — 
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THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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& + xslAmerica’s Createst Weekly Newspaper \2 


Purina to Hold 
Farm School for 
Radio Announcers 


St. Louis, Jan. 4.—Radio an- 
nouncers, station managers and 
program directors of 115 stations 
are going to get a taste of farm life 
next week when Ralston Purina 
Company inaugurates broadcast- 
ing’s first Farm Radio Training 
School. The dates are Jan. 8 and 
9; the locale, the Purina Experi- 
mental Farm in Gray Summit, Mo., 
which occupies 360 acres. 

One of the company’s advertising 
executives explained the purpose of 
the meeting: 

“A station announcer who knows 
something of farm problems can 
offer a better service to his audi- 
ence than one who acquires his in- 
formation at the drug store or fill- 
ing station. We feel the school will 
not only benefit our account, but 
improve farm radio service gener- 
ally.” 

Back to the Soil 


The invitation has been extended 
to the personnel of all stations car- 
rying “Checkerboard Time,” which, 
by the way, is a transcribed show. 
Actual farm problems will be dis- 
cussed and new and improved prin- 
ciples expounded. The announcers 
will spend much of their time in the 
research department, to observe re- 
sults of feeding experiments bcing 
conducted on all kinds of animals. 

The second day will be devoted to 
a.» merchandising session, at which 
program technique, merchandising 
plans, and methods of making farm 
copy more effective will be dis- 
cussed. 


Hoffman Joins Harris 


Robert Hoffman has resigned as 
circulation manager of Men’s Ap- 
parel Reporter, New York, to join 
Harris Elastic Products Company, 
New York, as sales manager. Jack 
Rayman, formerly assistant circula- 
tion manager, has been promoted 
to fill the vacancy. 


Sponsors Aarons Exhibit 
Parents’ Magazine is sponsoring 
an exhibition of color photographs 
by Leo Aarons in its photograph 
gallery at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. Mr. Aarons has exe- 
cuted a number of covers for Par- 
ents’. The exhibit will close Jan. 17. 


ES es a 


4 pieces. Today there’s a ONE best way in 


everything. Why order your cuts from one 


‘| FROZE TO THE WHEEL... 
MY CAR WAS HALF-DEAD 


respond ; T freee to the wheel as 1 crowded the approaching our 
off the pavement. That cured me of driving @ half-dend car. 1 pat ir 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings. Vou ought to see that car aip now & 

I step on it... and how I save on off and gas!” So 


“Th happened ina flash... 1 thenghe I 
hed plenty af time to pass the car ahead... Rut th: 
mecoming cor was really traveling... 1 pushed 
the accelerator to the floor... Rut my car didnt 


c Pp Maybe your car has lost ite original pep and coonemy sy grocually 
KE U that you haven't realized it. Don't wait for a marrom escape © com jas 
wa CAR you that your car needs new Perfect Olreles, Accept nieubetinate 
youR Oaty Perfect Circle (90's seal warn cylinders against pAwer and off 


HW loss with patented independentecting double-leaf springtgT ben 

wits famous rings with the exclusive Ferrow Surface practically stop ring 

aad eytinder wear, yet cut off bills as mock as 80%. Por your own 

PERFECT safety and that of your car, have your favorite repairman install » 

P sy wet of Perfect Circle Picton Riogs now! The Perfeet Cirele Companys, 
IRCLES Hagerstown, Todiana, U.S A. or Toronto, Canada: 


STOP OIL PUMPING + INCREASE POWER 


PERFECT CIRCLE #22” 


Departing from the caution that the automotive industry has adopted in discuss- 
ing motoring hazards, Perfect Circle Company let loose with both barrels during 
1939. This realistic dramatization was the result. 


Rings 


Waters Promotes Savage Sprinz Transferred 


Jessie Savage, formerly fashion | Paul Sprinz, Jr., a member of the 
idirector of Norman D. Waters & | New York advertising staff of Harp- 
Associates, New York, has been|e?’s Bazaar for the past two years, 
named assistant to the president. | has been transferred to the Chicago 


Marjorie May has been appointed | Office. 
copy chief of the agency. 


“Time” Retains Rates 


Curtice Names LeQuatte Time will retain its current ad- 
Curtice Brothers Company, Roch- ve teaae rates for the entire year 

ester, N. Y., has appointed H. B. Kida 

LeQuatte, New York, to direct | —_=== 


advertising of its Blue Label food 
products and vegetables. 

Multigraphing — Filling-in 
Addressing - Mimeographing 
THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


440 So. Dearborn St. Wabash S655 
CHICAGO 


Joins “Business Week” 
Sheiton Fisher, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, New York, has 
been appointed promotion manager 
of Business Week, New York. 


— 


| :, This Advertisement is dedicated to ¢ a 
4, the man who feels that there surely must i i id 
; €, be a better and simpler method . . . some- 3 
Ht, where .. . to handle the production require- a 
a ments of his advertisements and printed 
7 


concern —typesetting from another, blocks 
away —and then give your printing to a firm 
even farther distant? Try the Faithorn COM. 
PLETE SERVICE route. It will be NEW—and 
you'll be glad to join our long list of satisfied 
customers. Write, or phone Wabash 7820. 
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 §04 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO. WABASH 1680 a 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


January 8, 1949 


Advertisers Look to Larger 
1940 Promotion Expenditure 


(Continued from Page 1) 


efit of manufacturers of radio re- 
ceiving sets, Dr. W. R. G. Baker, of 
General Electric Company, said, in 
discussing the outlook. The impend- 
ing presidential campaign also 
helps to provide a perfect back- 
ground against which radio manu- 
facturers can project advertising 
messages to an attentive audience. 
Another favorable factor is im- 
provement in the television situa- 
tion, with probable reduction in list 
prices of television receivers. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Baker expects radio 
advertising to be notable in quan- 
tity and quality in 1940. 

Expanded plans for Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will embrace heavier use 
of newspaper space, Frank A. Con- 
olly, merchandise manager, said. 
The sales organization has been 
augmented, more radio will be 
used, and the general tenor is along 
the line of “bigger and better.” 

Frank R. Kohnstamm, sales man- 
ager of the merchandising division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 


pany, predicted today that sales of 
household electric appliances will 
gain at least 15 per cent over the 
1939 record in 1940. Newspaper 
advertising in key cities of West- 
inghouse refrigerators will be 45 
per cent heavier in 1940, according 
to Roger H. Bolin, advertising man- 
ager. He also told of a 50 per cent 
increase in the magazine budget 
and added promotion by means of 
commercial films and business pa- 
pers. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISERS 
TO PUSH SUCCESSES 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—One of many 
Chicago advertisers who will em- 
bark on aggressive advertising to 
consolidate their signal 1939 suc- 
cesses and gain new ground, Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products 
Company will place new support 
back of Delsey toilet paper. Some 
interesting illustrations of young- 
sters of all ages and both sexes 
have been developed to lend human 
interest to a hard-to-advertise 


BROADCASTERS TACKLE MUSIC PROBLEM 


One of the most ambitious undertakings of 1939 for the nation's radio stations 
was the launching of Broadcast Music, Inc. Here is a scene at one of the regional 
NAB meetings in Omaha. At left is Foster May, WOW special events director, 
interviewing Neville Miller, NAB president, with R. T. Wells, general counsel, 
Woodmen of the World, and William Ruess, personnel director of WOW. 


product, and the company will 
make an effort to capitalize on the 
success of another product by in- 
corporating the slogan, “Soft Like 
Kleenex” in the logotype. 

L. E. Meyer, advertising man- 
ager, said that the company will 
have as many as six advertisements 
in the same issue of certain maga- 
zines in 1940. Kotex will maintain 
its heavy magazine schedule. 
Kleenex will use magazines and 
test comics, in addition to a cartoon 
series of “true confession” ads. 
One-column magazine advertise- 
ments will be used for Fibs, and 
other magazine space for Quest, the 


@ It is no new market — this great 
Mid-South territory comprising parts 


of four states, Tennessee, Mississippi, 


Arkansas and Missouri. 


any means, but it is a growing mar- 
ket—a market that commands atten- 


tion when advertising campaigns are 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


“THE HUB OF THE GREAT MID-SOUTH MARKET” 


No, not by 


this market and 


partner in progress with the growth of 


is the dominant 


newspaper in the entire section. 


Again in 1939 The Commercial Ap- 
peal led in automotive, general whole- 


sale and retail advertising, as it has 


for decades—ever since records have 


placed to step up sales of any pro- 


been kept. 


ducts, whether they are toilet goods 


or trucks. 


Now starting on its second century, 


The Commercial Appeal has been a 


Be sure to include the real market 


2 


2-WAY SELLING ACTION 


1 The Commercial Appeal sells the consumer 
e by its established reader interest. 

The Commercial Appeal sells the dealer by 
e its vast trade paper influence. 


for 1940 in your year’s plans. Take ad- 


vantage of The Commercial Appeal’s 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE—THE BRANHAM CO. 
‘More Than A Newspaper—sn Institution” 


deodorant, and Kurb, a pain tablet. 
Thus the company’s copy in mag- 
azines will range from two inches 
to bleed pages, the minimum space 
being put to work for Kurb. 

With a 1939 profit approaching 
$500,000, the William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company can hardly be expected to 
diminish its efforts. “We'll be in 
there pitching,” commented H. L. 
Webster, advertising manager. 


Kraft Nurses Youngsters 


John H. Platt, advertising man- 
ager of Kraft Cheese Company, also 
expressed enthusiasm over results 
of 1939 and the outlook for 1940. 
The basic principles of Kraft strat- 
egy are to stage periodical sales 
drives with plenty of artillery in 
the shape of radio and magazines. 
More of the latter will be added to 
the 1939 list, and some promotion 
will be placed back of “two or three 
promising youngsters” in the grow- 
ing Kraft family of products. 

Henry W. Collins, vice-president 
in charge of merchandising, Celo- 
tex Corporation, Chicago, an- 
nounced before leaving for the 
annual sales convention in New Or- 
leans that the company’s 1940 
merchandising program will be the 
largest in its history. It is based on 
the premise that home and farm 
construction will be heavy and on 
the addition of a number of prod- 
ucts to the Celotex line. 


JERGENS FORECASTS 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Cincinnati, Jan. 4.—The Andrew 
Jergens Company is increasing the 
advertising appropriation substan- 
tially, Robert V. Beucus, vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
reported today. The company en- 
joyed a fine year in 1939 and be- 
lieves that 1940 volume will show 
a further gain of 25 per cent. 

Gruen Watch Company is hold- 
ing its sales convention here this 
week, the big news for salesmen 
being that Gruen believes that 
some of the valleys in watch vol- 
ume can be ironed out through con- 
sistent advertising in magazines. 
spot radio and cooperative newspa- 
per copy. Among magazines on the 
list are Esquire, Liberty, Life, The 
New Yorker, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Vogue and You. In addition 
a special campaign will be directed 
to professional folk, such as doctors 
nurses, teachers and others. The 
company will also advertise heavily 
in Canada. 


MOTOR CAPITAL 
{S ENTHUSIASTIC 


Detroit, Jan. 4 —Hallelujahs came 
from the lips of motor magnates 
here today as they cast up the re- 
sults of the old year, found them 
good, and turned eyes forward. 

George W. Mason, president of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, 
warned against the theory that 
temporary lulls will not be encoun- 
tered in 1940. He said that the 
usual seasonal trends may be ex- 
pected, but that the year should be 
a great one. The company sold 
twice as many Nash cars in 1939 
as in 1938, dealer stocks are at low 
ebb, orders on hand are heavy, and 
cars have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the public. 

Edsel Ford, president of Ford 
Motor Company, reported a 45 per 
cent gain in 1939 sales. The com- 
pany is starting 1940 with a daily 
production of 5,000 cars and trucks, 
plus 175 tractors. 

H. J. Klingler, general manager 


of Pontiac, said that, while long 
range predictions are hazardous, he 
will break one of his rules ang 
forecast gains of 30 per cent for 
his company. Used car business jg 
setting a record-breaking pace, the 
best indication of improvement in 
buying power. 

H. H. Curtice, president of Buick 
Motor Division, Flint, said that jt 
has been many years since the ay- 
tomotive industry has enjoyed such 
rosy prospects. The Buick sales de- 
partment is engaged in a specia] 
campaign designed to keep January 
and February sales at high levels, 
a project first attempted last year 
with satisfactory results. 


OPTIMISM RAMPANT 
IN PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 4.—The 1940 
advertising appropriation of the 
Aluminum Company of America 
has been increased substantially 
over that of 1939, C. C. Carr, ad- 
vertising manager, said today as the 
steel city heard a number of proph- 
ecies of the return of good times. 

Aluminum Company will confine 
its institutional compaign to mag- 
azines this year, Mr. Carr said. 
During the last two years, newspa- 
pers have been used. Complete de- 
tails of the company’s promotion 
plans will be announced in the near 
future. 


Glass Has New Story 


Harry S. Wherrett, president, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
indicated that advertising will be 
employed on a large scale to ac- 
quaint industry and the general 
public with the perfection of new 
products. The use of glass has ex- 
panded in many directions, new 
markets have been opened and 
many new potentialities are in the 
offing. 

Pennsylvania -Central Airlines 
started the new year by putting its 
fleet of Douglas airliners into serv- 
ice, their advent being heralded in 
large newspaper copy. The com- 
pany plans to extend its service to 
18 new cities, five new states and 
the province of Ontario. 


BROWN SHOE IN 
COLOR CAMPAIGN 


St. Louis, Jan. 4.—The Brown 
Shoe Company today announced the 
largest four-color magazine sched- 
ule in its history. Opening Jan. 15, 
the campaign will include heavy 
advertising of the company’s shoe 
for women, Airstep, and its juvenile 
Buster Brown line, in addition to 
Roblee, its men’s shoe. The com- 
pany believes that Roblee was the 
best advertised men’s shoe of 1939, 
with 17 color spreads appearing in 
magazines. All three of these 
brands will receive benefit of the 
new color campaign. Brown has 
abandoned rotogravure in favor of 
heavier use of magazines. 


PROMOTE NEW MATERIALS 


Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
Company will feature a new ma- 
terial, Stitchtex, in its campaign in 
women’s magazines, the first in sev- 
eral years. Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Made- 
moiselle will be on the primary list, 
with Harper’s Bazaar and McCall's 
scheduled for fewer insertions. 

While Ralston Purina Company 
has not yet completed 1940 plans, 
an official said that the company 
will expand its premium opera- 


tions. 
Waters Changes 
Joseph M. Waters has joined 


Cc. D. Kenny Company, Baltimore, 
distributor of teas, coffee, sugar an 
grocery specialties, as vice-pres!- 
dent in charge of sales. He came 
from Great Atlantic & Pacific Te@ 
Company, where he was in charge 
of advertising of coffee and bakery 
products. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF THE WEEK 


COVER GIRLS STAR FOR TANGEE IN A GLASS HOUSE 


GOLDER Oe 8 — 


~~ 
ue 
Herbert Bonnert, artist, has created an effective theme for the new poster of 
Gulf Oil Corporation, emphasizing the quick starting ability of its gasoline. The 


poster will be seen in Eastern locations. Calkins & Holden is the Gulf agency, 
Continental Lithograph Corporation handled production. 


A NEW KIND OF LIFE FOR 1940 


At the recent National Association of 
Manufacturers fashion show held in 
New York Lillian Eggers scored a hit 
when she appeared as the personifica- 


he 4 
Beorge W. Luft Company, maker of Tangee lipsticks, has made certain of atten- tion of a gift package. Both her wrap- 
Hion-getting copy in its plans to feature beautiful magazine cover girls. Copy ping and the bathing suit sie wears are 
a n Cosmopolitan stars Phyllis Brown, who also adorns the cover of the magazine's made of Monsanto Chemical Company 
ou February issue. (Story on Page 21.) plastic materials. 


THE LIFELINE ' d em ; n ‘ ‘ i 


TAVERN PALE DEVELOPS TRADE CHARACTER ers its bt eam WP a. Sad Ree 


WN THE GOOD OLD: ~"*“™MER TIME wf 
‘ar NTE” 


Lib ' in \ au with 


NIGH ’ LADY, ge yet, weit t nt cae of ner wo ent Lan) 


$1.25 $175° $250 $3.50 MADE BY THE FORMFIT COMPANY + CHICAGO +NEW YORK, 
Formfit Company, foundation maker, will use a substantial portion of its in- 


creased 1940 budget for promotion of a new brassiere, titled Life. Aptly 
enough, the new bra will be advertised in Life. (Story on Page 8.) 


LOADED DICE FOR NORWICH SALESMEN 


tlantic Brewing Company, Chicago, scored so well last winter with this “snow man” in promotion for its Tavern Pale 
beer that the gentleman is making another appearance this season. George H. Hartman Company is the agency. 


9, HOLLYWOOD COMES TO MUELLER FURNACE PLANT 


. 


a As demonstrated by this surprised lady, salesmen for Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
a. @ new trend in the heating field's sales and promotion activities, the L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Milwaukee, pany'’s Unguentine will literally roll dice to make their point with druggists. 


. 9UN production in its factory of a sound motion picture, titled “The Hard Way.” The film will depict the com- Furthermore, these dice will be loaded; one of them “numbered” as to the 
tny's progress since its inception in 1857 and, according to H. P. Mueller, company president, “will sound the product's uses, and the other, as to its virtues in each instance. Lawrence C. 
of bigger and better sales for 1940." “World premiere” of the picture is scheduled for Milwaukee Feb. Gumbinner Advertising Agency, New York, inspired the idea. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT-MAKER 


—_— neem A ee ~ — 


HIS advertisement is published by one of 
America’s well known Agencies—with a 
reputation for doing outstanding creative work. 


We are looking for a trained, seasoned Adver- 
tisement-Maker. 


We want a very particular kind of person, and 
the purpose of this advertisement is to put us 
in touch with men we would not meet in the 
ordinary conduct of our business. 

Here are the requirements. They are very 
specific. 


1. A Fine Mind 


First of all, we want a man with a good, well- 
trained brain—schooled to think along sensible, 
orderly, logical lines. 


His mental processes will be simple, direct and 
fundamental. 


He must not only think straight— but deeply. 


He should be an analyst—accustomed to dig- 
ging for facts, with a practical knowledge of 
how to use them. 


He should be a practical psychologist —a real 
student of people and human behavior. 


His mind should be alert to the trends of the 
agency business—alive to the widespread in- 
terest in ad-testing—aware of the newest de- 
velopments in copy research—keenly interested 
in every new idea that will make advertise- 
ments more effective—and the advertising 
dollar more productive. 


2. A Fine Character 


The man we are looking for is definitely A Man 
of Character! He’s probably college-trained, 
maybe worked his way thru college, but at 
least worked as a boy and knows the value of 
a dollar. 


He’s a man of integrity, character and loyalty. 


He’s not over 40—not under 30—but again 
definitely A Man! 


He is intellectually honest—has convictions and 


stands by them. He has principles and lives 
according to them—which brings us to the 
next point. 


He must be 
3. A Good Organization Man 


The man we are talking about understands 
exactly what this means. 


He cannot be an individualist. 


We want a dynamic personality, but one whose 
self-interest does not color all his thoughts and 
actions. 


We want a thoughtful man who knows how to 
subordinate his own self-interest to the good 
of the organization. 


He knows how to work with an organization— 
and blend his chemistry harmoniously with the 
chemistry of the whole. 


He gets along with people—knows how to 
handle men—from an organization point of 
view. 


He’s a leader—an organizer—a planner... 
yet, he probably isn’t a well-known adver- 
tising man. 


Instead, in some obscure place he is doing a job 
of carrying a big load—with a tremendous 
amount of creative responsibility on his shoulders. 
He probably isn’t getting a high salary—or a 
low one either. 


He is probably fairly paid—and tremendously 
loyal to his present connection. 

The man we want will be hard to get—for this 
very reason. Yet we would like an opportunity 


to talk with him—because what we have to 
offer we feel is very attractive. 


4. A Good Ad-Maker 


And finally, we want an Ad-Maker—not a 
copy writer. 


In other words we want a man who thinks in 
terms of completed advertisements. 


He must know how to visualize an Ad com- 
pletely. 


He thinks of advertisements first of all in te 
of basic appeals. 


He establishes his theme. 


Then when the appeal and theme are set—\y 
knows how to present them in a wide variety 
of sound ways in completed advertisements 


He is both a word and a picture man. 


He visualizes his own ads—and can produd 
outstanding advertising with any competent 
art director. 


He understands fully all the fundamentals o 
good physical presentation. 


He knows how to construct exciting headlines. 


He can write sound copy. 


He believes in putting plenty of “‘sell’’ inte 
advertisements—and can do it honestly with 
out worrying about the Federal Trade Com‘ 
mission or the Better Business Bureau. 


He’s a good sound craftsman—a good tech: 
nician. 
But above all he’s a good orem 


Maker—who can produce fine advertising i 
volume and teach others how to do it. 


Think Before You Write 


We believe the requirements set down here art 
very specific. 


There aren’t many men who can really fill this 
job. 


So we urge you to think carefully befor 
writing us a letter. 


If you sincerely and honestly believe that you 
can handle this job, will you write and tell us 
why. We want all the facts and details. Sen¢ 
along a few samples of your work to illustrat 
the points covered in your letter. 


The President of the Agency publishing thi 
advertisement will personally review each lette! 
—and anything you say, or the fact that you 
write, will be held in the strictest confidenc® 


Address your letter to Advertising Age, Box 19%. 
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